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CHAPTEK   I. 

"she's  a'  i'  the  warld  tae  me." 

"  Marriage  is  like  a  man  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  in  which  ha 
may  chance  to  alight  upon  his  feet,  and  be  in  comparative  safety 
or,  on  the  contrary,  be  dashed  to  pieces." 

— Balzac. 

When  Lord  Charterhouse  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  Polly  Antrobus,  he 
also  decided  that  he  would  send  in  his  papers  forth- 
with, go  up  to  Town  and  ask  his  cousin,  Lady  Nell 
Temple,  to  marry  him  at  once.  But,  when  morning 
light  came  upon  him,  he  did  not  quite  carry  out 
that  programme  ;  he  changed  his  mind.  Not  about 
Lady  Nell.  No.  His  mind  had  in  reality  been 
made  up  about  her  for  ages,  ever  since  they  had 
been  tiny  dots  of  bairns.  But  his  people  and  her 
people  had  both  found  out  that  such  a  marriage 
would  be  a  very  desirable  end  for  the  two  families  to 
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work  to,  and  as  this  fact  had  been  dinned  into  hia 
ears  ever  since  he  left  Eton  and  began  to  think 
about  the  army,  Lord  Charterhouse  had,  not 
unnaturally,  been  rather  against  the  scheme  than 
for  it.  Not  against  Lady  Nell !  Oh,  no !  that  he 
had  never  been  at  any  period  of  his  two-and-twenty 
years  of  existence. 

But  he  did  change  his  mind  about  leaving  the 
army. 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  he  said  to  himself  as  he  felt  the 
edge  of  his  razor  that  morning,  "  Hang  it  all !  it's 
downright  mean  to  go  clearing  out  of  the  service 
before  1  say  a  word  to  Nell.  She  was  always  so  keen 
on  '  following  the  drum,'  as  she  called  it.  No ;  I 
think  I'll  give  her  the  chance  of  a  year  or  two's 
service  before  I  send  in  my  papers." 

So  he  went  straight  off  to  the  office  and  asked 
Urquhart  for  three  days'  leave,  which  he  got,  where- 
upon he  went  gaily  off  to  Town  and  made  his  way 
to  a  certain  pretty  little  creeper-covered  house  in 
Queen's  Grate,  where  he  put  the  question  to  Lady 
Nell,  plump  and  straight,  and  then  went  more  gaily 
off  to  New  Bond  Street  to  buy  an  engagement  ring. 
For  Lady  Nell  said  "  Yes ! " 

And  then—Lady  Nell  having  utterly  scouted  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  service  for  at  least  a  year  or  two 
— he  returned  to  Blankhampton,  and  neither  said 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  thought  anything  more 
about  sending  in  his  papers. 

He  arrived  about  half-an-hour  before  dinner-time, 
to   find,   naturally,   the    ante-room    deserted.      So 
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he  went  off  to  his  quarters  and  dressed  for  mess, 
and  then,  having  ten  minutes  to  spare,  looked  in 
upon  Lester  Brookes,  who  said  : 

"  Hullo,  "Winks  !  Is  that  you  ?  How  are  you,  old 
chap  ?  '"' 

"  Pretty  fit,  thanks,"  returned  Mr.  Winks— they 
invariably  called  him  "  Mr.  Winks  "  or  "  Winks  " 
among  themselves  in  the  Black  Horse — "  What's 
the  news  ?  " 

"  Xews  ?  Oh  !  well  —  er  —  Orford's  done  it  at 
last." 

"  Done  what  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  be  married." 

"  Orford  ?  By  Jove  1  you  don't  mean  it.  And 
a  very  good  thing,  too,  for  him.  Who's  the 
lady  ?  " 

"Miss  Trafford." 

"  Miss — Traff — ord  ?  Nonsense  !  That  must  be 
about  as  true  as  the  Colonel's  engagement  to  the 
little  mother,"  cried  Mr.  Winks,  incredulously. 

"  It's  true  enough.  Orford  announced  it  himself 
the  other  night  after  dinner ;  but  it's  not  one  of 
Mrs.  Traff 's  daughters.     It's  the  niece." 

"  Oh  !  the  niece.  Ah  !  well,  of  course  that  makes 
it  rather  different.  Still,  I  shouldn't  exactly  care  to 
marry  into  that  family  myself." 

"  Blankhampton  families  are  all  pretty  much  of 
a  muchness,"  remarked  Brookes  with  a  meaning 
air. 

"  Yes ;  I  daresay.  I  shouldn't  quite  care  to 
marry   into   any   Blankhampton  family,"   said   Mr. 
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Winks   coolly.      "  By-the-bye,   I  am  going  to  be 
married,  almost  at  once." 

"  The  deuce  you  are  ?  And  who's  the  lady  ?  " 
asked  Brookes,  who,  like  many  another  of  the  units 
constituting  "  Sassiety "  in  the  old  city,  had  been 
wondering  for  weeks  past  whether  Lord  Charterhouse 
really  would  take  the  plunge  and  raise  Polly  Antrobus 
to  the  peerage  or  not,  and  now  felt  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  was  a  rival  in  the  field 
"  Who's  the  lady  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  My  cousin,  Lady  Nell  Temple,"  answered  Lord 
Charterhouse  promptly. 

"By  Jove!  Well,  old  fellow,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you,  hope  you'll  be  awfully  happy  and  all 
that,"  Brookes  cried ;  and  then  they  shook  hands 
over  the  news,  and  Mr.  Winks  said : 

"  Thanks — thanks  old  fellow,  I'm  sure." 

There  was  the  usual  little  pause,  half  of  shyness 
half  of  awkwardness,  which  always  seems  to  fall  upon 
Englishmen  after  any  little  touch  of  sentiment  or 
small  display  of  feeling,  the  sort  of  pause  which  a 
couple  of  Frenchmen  would  fill  up  by  kissing  one 
another.  And  then  Mr.  Winks  suggested  that 
they  would  be  late  for  mess,  whereupon  they  went 
off  to  the  mess-room  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  each  of 
them. 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  dinner-hour 
when  they  reached  the  verandah  of  the  ante-room, 
where  they  found  seven  or  eight  officers,  who  hailed 
Mr.  Winks  with  a  sharp  fire  of  chaff. 

"  Why,  Winks,"  cried   Orford  gaily,  "  what  joy  to 
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see  you  back  again.  My  dear  chap,  she's  been 
looking  for  you  morning,  noon,  and  night  like  the 
personification  of  Ophelia.  She  only  needed  her 
yellow  hair  hanging  in  dishevelled  masses  about  her 
fair  cheeks,  and  a  few  straws  and  wild  flowers,  to  be 
quite  perfect  for  the  part." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  whoever  she  is,"  returned  Mr. 
Winks  coolly,  "  for  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  take 
the  part  of  Hamlet,  in  fact,  I'm  cast  for  another  role 
altogether." 

The  remark  was  taken  up  and  commented  upon 
instantly. 

"  Cast  for  another  role?" repeated  Dayrell.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Winks,  you  don't  mean " 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  cried  Staunton  with  a  laugh. 
"Have  you  been  home  to  ask  your  mother's  leave, 
Winks?" 

"  You  shouldn't  have  gone  up  and  asked  her," 
laughed  St.  Maur.  "  You  should  have  got  her  to 
come  to  Blankhampton,  and  be  introduced  to  the 
whole  family  here.  Lady  Charterhouse  would  then 
have  been  able  to  take  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
proposition." 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  Winks  listened  with  unruffled 
demeanour,  and  presently  electrified  everybody  at 
the  dinner  table,  excepting  Lester  Brookes,  by  rising 
in  his  place  and  saying  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to 
you  my  engagement  to  my  cousin,  Lady  Nell 
Temple." 

By  which  the  officers  of  the  Black  Horse  became 
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aware  that  Polly  Antrobus  had  had  one  more 
practical  experience  of  the  old  saw  which  says, 
"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Marcus  Orford,  after  a  while, 
to  Lester  Brookes,  "  I  heard  a  piece  of  news  in  the 
town  to-day.  The  second  Miss  Antrobus  is  going 
to  be  married." 

"  By  Jove !  Going  to  be  married  ?  You  don't 
say  so.      To  whom  ?  " 

"  Some  man  called — er — Brentham  ;  Herrick 
Brentham." 

"  Not  a  Blankhampton  man,  surely  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Someone  she's  met  away  from  here. 
And,  I  hear,  an  awfully  good  match ;  fellow  seems  to 
be  rolling  in  money,  and  desirable  in  every  way ; 
six  feet  high,  and  very  handsome — so  the  old  lady 
says — utterly  devoted  to  To-To,  and  they're  going 
to  be  married  in  about  six  weeks." 

"  By  Jove !  Imagine  any  fellow  wanting  to 
marry  that  little  bag  of  bones.  Of  course  she's  very 
pretty — I  don't  know  if  she  isn't  almost  as  pretty 
as  her  sister.  But  I  always  thought  she  was  booked 
to  Devreux  of  the  Yellow  Horse."' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  with  a  laugh.  "  I  met  him  in 
St.  James's  the  last  time  I  was  in  Town,  and  asked 
him  outright — because,  you  know,  it  seemed  to  me, 
knowing  him  well,  about  the  most  unlikely  mar- 
riage, or  at  least  engagement,  I'd  ever  heard  of.  Well, 
Devreux  simply  laughed  in  my  face,  asked  me  if  my 
wits  had  gone  wool-gathering,  or  if  I  thought  he 
was  a  lunatic  ?      Oh,  no,  I  fancy  the  Brentham  man 
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had  quite  a  clear  field.  Anyway,  he's  going  to 
marry  her,  that's  certain." 

"  You  haven't  seen  him  yet  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  only  heard  of  it  this  afternoon,"  Orford 
answered. 

"  I  see.  Well,  I  think  I  shall  go  and  call 
to-morrow  and  hear  all  details.  By-the-bye,  did 
you  ever  hear  that  joke  about  Sinclair  of  the 
28th  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  heard  of  Sinclair,  of  course,"  Orford 
replied,  "  but  never  in  connection  with  the  fair 
Polly.     What  was  it?" 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  told  me — she  don't  care  much 
about  Mrs.  Antrobus ;  by-the-bye,  I  don't  fancy  she 
cares  much  about  anybody  in  Blankhampton,  at 
least,  one  always  seems  to  get  the  last  bit  of 
gossip  and  the  least-known  stories  about  every- 
one from  her.  Well,  it  seems  that  after  Mrs. 
Antrobus's  bad  shot  at  the  Trelawneys  and  Taff 
Pierrepoint,  she  determined  to  eschew  officers' 
wives  entirely  for  the  future,  and  therefore,  sent 
old  Antrobus  to  call  on  the  mess  of  the  28th 
and  stayed  at  home  herself,  just  like  a  fat  old 
spider  in  a  web.  You  know  the  style  of  thing — 
*  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  ? '  and  all  that ! 
Well,  in  time,  two  very  likely-looking  flies  made 
their  appearance  and  inspected  the  parlour,  admired 
the  fair  Polly,  of  course,  and  took  stock  of  the 
benignant  old  lady  in  the  corner.  Then  one  backed 
out,  and  thought  he  didn't  feel  inclined  to  go  in  any 
urther — must  have  been  a  cautious  young  gentle- 
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man,  who  felt  himself  safest  just  then  outside  the 
web  of  holy  matrimony. 

"But  the  other,  a  big,  overpowering  bluebottle, 
as  full  of  importance  as  you  please  (and,  between 
ourselves,  doesn't  that  hit  off  Sinclair  to  a  T  ?) — 
and  as  Mrs.  Fairlie  put  it,  '  a  big,  well  set-up 
fellow,  with  a  straight  nose,  and  a  pair  of  melan- 
choly eyes,'  not  only  ventured  in,  but  fell  down  at 
Polly's  feet  and — grovelled! 

"  Mrs.  Hugh,  as  Mrs.  Fairlie  calls  her,  was 
radiant  at  the  result  of  her  skilful  generalship. 
What  mattered  past  defeats,  when  they  were 
swallowed  up  in  victory  ?  What  mattered  the 
bygone  fogs  and  mists,  when  the  glorious 
sunshine  of  achievement  had  come  to  sweep 
them  away  for  ever  ?  What  did  she  care  for  the 
failures  of  yesterday,  when  the  successes  of  to-day 
amply  compensated  for  all  unpleasantnesses  and 
vexatious  ?  In  short,  to  put  Mrs.  Hugh's  reflections 
into  less  grandiloquent  but  more  everyday  language 
than  she  generally  goes  in  for,  she  evidently  didn't 
care  a  little  hang  for  all  that  was  gone  by,  the 
Cardellas,  the  Trelawneys,  and  Taff  Pierrepoint  all 
put  together ;  but  she  just  worked  away  at  her 
parlour  and  cleared  away  every  relic — wings  and 
legs,  so  to  speak — of  former  victims,  escaped  or 
defunct.  And  she  gathered  dew-drops  to  brighten 
odd  corners,  and  coaxed  in  little  rays  of  sunshine  to 
brighten  big  bluebottle's  eyes,  while  Polly  looked 
pretty  and  said  nothing. 

"  '  Such  a  comfort  to  me,   said  Mrs.  Hugh  one 
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day  in  her  blandest  tones  to  Mrs.  Fairlie,  as  they 
sat  under  the  veranda  in  sweet  at  fresco  friendship 
and  watched  big  Bluebottle  philandering  about  the 
garden  with  Polly,  '  that  Polly  has  never  been 
in-duced  to  avail  herself  of  the  really  magnificent 
opportunities  that  have  been  held  out  to  her  of 
establishing  herself.  Captain  Sin-claiah  is  so 
charming,  such  a  per-fect  gentleman,  and  madly  in 
love  with  her,  that  I  feel  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  would  be  able  to  make  her  happy. 
Indeed,  I  am  ^>er-fectly  satisfied  in  ev-erj  way.' 

" '  Then  they  are  engaged  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
wondering  that  she  hadn't  heard  of  it  earlier. 

"  '  No  ;  not  yet,'  Mrs.  Hugh  replied.  '  He  has 
not  yet  spoken  plainly  to  her ;  but  we  are  q  uite 
satisfied.  He  is  negotiating  for  the  Willoughbys' 
house,  just  as  it  stands.  He  means  to  use  it  as 
a  hunting-box  after  the  regiment  leaves  Blank- 
hampton,  and,  of  course,  that  will  be  very  pleasant 
for  us.' 

"  Well — it  really  was  too  bad  ;  but  you've  seen  a 
great,  big,  blundering  bluebottle  go  bang  into  a 
delicate  web,  and  after  knocking  about  for  a  time, 
go  buzzing  and  blundering  out  again,  leaving 
Madame  Spider  with  her  web  all  torn  and  ruined 
and  never  a  morsel  of  dinner — you've  seen  that, 
old  fellow,  haven't  you?  "Well,  that's  just  what 
Sinclair  did  with  Mrs.  Hugh.  For  no  sooner  had 
he  satisfactorily  concluded  his  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  house  Mrs.  Hugh  had  spoken  of, 
and  got  her  to  find  him  servants  and  other  things, 
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than  he  just  went  quietly  off  to  Cannes  on  a  ten 
days1  leave,  and  came  back  at  the  end  of  it  with  a 
pretty,  delicate  wife,  and  two  pretty  little  children 
to  live  in  it !  And  after  that,  Mrs.  Fairlie  declares 
that,  so  far  as  Army  society  was  concerned,  Mrs. 
Hugh  threw  up  the  sponge." 

"It's  a  very  fine  story,"  said  Orford  laughing ; 
"  but,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Fairlie  has  got  mixed 
somewhere,  for  we  relieved  the  Yellow  Horse  here  ; 
and  you  know  Sinclair  was  in  the  Line,  he  was 
D.A.Q.A.C." 

"  So  he  was.  Well,  but  that  was  the  tale  as  she 
told  it  to  me.     I  thought  it  uncommonly  good." 

"  Oh !  uncommonly  good.  Mrs.  Fairlie  is  a  good 
hand  at  that  sort  of  thing.  She'll  tell  'em  about 
you  and  me  when  we've  gone.  Bless  me,  how  I  do 
dislike  that  woman,  to  be  sure." 

"She's  not  a  very  attractive  woman.  By-the- 
bye,  I  wonder  what  fun  she  can  find  in  going  long 
country  walks  with  old  Coles  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  what  fun  old  Coles  can  find  in  going 
with  her  ?  "  Orford  growled. 

"  That's  all  right  enough,  but,  hang  it  all,  old 
Coles  is  so  bad  on  his  feet.  It's  quite  painful  to  walk 
down  the  street  with  him,"  said  Brookes,  feelingly. 

"Yes,  he  is  queer  about  his  feet,"  returned  Orford, 
then  laughed  outright.  "By  Jove!  but  the  two 
must  be  a  study  to  follow  down  the  road.  I've 
never  seen  them  together.  Why,  her  feet  are  just 
like  Mrs.  Hugh's,  and  Mrs.  Hugh's  are  a  feature — a 
feature  !  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Winks  and 
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I  were  going  to  the  club  together,  when  Mrs.  Hugh 
fell  foul  of  us  and  marched  him  on  in  front,  leaving 
Polly  to  me.  We  hadn't  gone  many  yards  when 
Polly  suddenly  exclaimed  :  '  Dear  me,  Captain  Orford, 
doesn't  mamma  look  just  like  a  tortoise  ?  '  I  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap,  for  I  didn't  like  to  say  yes,  and 
my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me  say  no.  'Pon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Fairlie  and  old  Coles  must  be  a 
study !  " 

"  They  got  old  Coles  to  sing  at  the  Eesidence  last 
night,"  said  Brookes,  chuckling  over  hi?  comrade's 
remarks. 

"  Old  Coles  ?— by  Jove  !  " 

"  And  he  sang  '  Annie  Laurie.'  " 

"  No  ! " 

"  Yes — true. 

"  '  Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  of  her  fairy  feet, 
And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she's  a'  i'  the  warld  tae  ma, 
And  for  bonny  Annie  Laurie, 

Wad  I  lay  me  doun  an  dee/  n 


CHAPTER   II. 

A    WOMAN   OF   ACTION. 

"A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  picture  IE  a  good 
'iglit,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful  sex 
ill  over  charms." 

■ — Addison. 

Perhaps  never  had  the  good  folk  of  Blankhampton 
been  so  tickled  by  curiosity  as  they  were  about  the 
latest  bit  of  news  that  had  spread  over  the  town,  or 
so  really  awed  as  they  were  by  the  details  which 
came  to  light  concerning  the  engagement  and  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  To-To  Antrobus. 

The  event  was  not  made  less  important  by  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  Antrobus  family.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Herrick  Brentham  belonged  to  the 
higher  walks  of  the  legal  profession,  and,  except  at 
Assize  times,  barristers  were  not  commonly  met  with 
in  Blankhampton. 

It  was  true  he  had  never  held  a  brief,  but  then,  as 
Mrs.  Hugh  put  it,  a  man  who  has  a  large  private 
property  does  not  care  to  be  tied  by  the  working 
part  of  his  profession,  and,  according  to  her,  he  held 
the  position  of  a  barrister  very  much  as  certain 
ladies  of — of — well,  let  us  say  fashion,  claim  the 
reputation  of  being  actresses,  and  think  themselves 
superior  to  the  great  heads  of  the  profession  because 
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they  do  not  get  their  living  by  it.  And  in  the 
second  place,  Mrs.  Hugh  declared  he  was  wonderfully 
handsome — at  least,  not  perhaps  handsome,  but  ex- 
ceedingly distinguished-looking  ;  he  was  reported  to 
be  capable  of  picking  To-To  up  bodily,  and  put- 
ting her  on  the  top  of  a  tall  cabinet  or  shelf,  there 
to  learn  good  behaviour,  or  at  least  such  as  pleased 
him  best. 

Pie  was  very  rich — indeed,  rolling  in  money — 
and  could  not  lavish  enough  attention  and — and 
promises  upon  his  beautiful  little  betrothed,  whom 
he  described  as  being  like  a  bit  of  Dresden  china. 
They  intended  to  live  in  London  eventually,  but 
immediately  after  the  wedding  they  were  going 
abroad  for  a  year,  or  at  least  until  the  next 
autumn's  yachting  season,  when  they  meant  to  go 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  winter. 

And  then  somebody  asked  who  Mr.  Herrick 
Brentham  was,  and  of  what  family  he  came  ? 
Upon  which  Mrs.  Hugh  rose  up  to  the  rescue,  and 
elaborately  explained  matters  thus 

The  Brenthams  were  rich — oh  !  enormously  rich, 
quite  small  millionaires ! — with  her  oiliest  laugh. 
Oh,  without  doubt  To-To  was  a  very  lucky  girl 
—every  whim  would  be  gratified,  every  caprice 
satisfied.  Mr.  Brentham's  father  ?  Oh,  well — er — 
the  fact  was,  he  was — er — a  little  eccentric — a  little 
— odd — with  an  emphasis  upon  the  word,  as  if  to 
be  a  little — odd  was  a  rare  distinction  to  which 
common  people  could  not  attain.  "  But  a  very 
charming  old  gentleman,  and  all  the  family  are  so 
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delighted  with  the  engagement,  for  Mr.  Brentham 
— Herrick,  that  is — is  quite  a  Bohemian,  has  the 
most  Bo-hemian  ideas  about  everything,  that  he 
has  always  declared  that,  if  he  fell  in  love,  even 
with  a  bar-maid,  he  should  marry  her  at  once. 
So,  of  course,  the  whole  family  are  only  too  thank- 
ful to  get  him  safely  married  as  they  would  like." 

"  But  what  or  who  is  Mr.  Brentham — the  father, 
I  mean  ?  "  persisted  the  seeker  after  information. 

"  He  is — a — a  manufacturer ;  he  has  very  large 
brickfields,  and,  I  believe,  a  most  extensive  pro- 
perty," Mrs.  Hugh  answered. 

Eventually  it  oozed  out  that  the  Brentham, 
senior,  had  begun  life  with  the  proverbial  and  tradi- 
tional twopence-halfpenny,  from  which  all  rich  self- 
made  men  start,  that,  happily  for  the  social  status  of 
his  one  son  and  his  five  daughters,  he  had  become 
distinctly  odd,  and  was  therefore  saddled  by  an  extra 
body-servant  and  kept  in  the  retreat  of  his  own 
elegant  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idle- 
minster  ;  which  was  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
all  immediately  concerned,  he  being  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  sort  who  insist  upon  drinking  of  out 
their  saucers,  and  saving  their  forks  at  the  expense 
of  their  knives. 

It  oozed  out,  too,  that  Mrs.  Brentham  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  but  then,  as  Mrs.  Hugh 
charitably  remarked  when  she  came  to  hear  of  it, 
that  was  no  fault  of  Herrick's,  poor  fellow,  and  she, 
for  one,  should  never  make  any  difference  in  hei 
manner  to   him   on  account  of  it — which,  between 
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ourselves,  was  not  only  very  sweet  and  motherly,  but 
it  was  also  very  nice  of  her  to  bear  in  mind  the  old 
saying,  "  The  likes  of  me  knows  the  likes  of  you." 

However,  in  spite  of  any  little  drawbacks  in  the 
way  of  bygones,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  money,  for,  as  Blankhampton  people 
assured  themselves  and  one  another,  the  money  must 
be  all  right,  the  entire  family  of  the  Antrobuses 
seemed  so  pleased  with  the  engagement. 

And  To-To  bore  herself  as  young  ladies  who  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  brilliant  alliance  often  do  ;  she  became 
all  at  once  exceedingly  delicate  and  fragile — very 
Dresden-china-ish,  some  people  said.  And  she  gave 
herself  airs — Oh !  didn't  she  ?  And  did  not 
poor  Polly  suffer  by  reason  of  not  having  pulled  off 
the  matrimonial  stakes  before  her  !  I  think  no  one 
but  herself  ever  quite  knew  how  much. 

Perhaps  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  knowing 
was  Mrs.  Hugh,  who  did  not  think  To-To  fit  to  be 
named  in  the  same  street  with  Polly  for  beauty,  and 
therefore  while  she  was  highly  elated  at  her  good 
fortune  in  getting  her  second  daughter  off  her  hands, 
she  still  retained  a  fixed  idea  that  Polly  would  rank 
as  a  Peeress  in  the  end,  and  elevate  the  family  for 
all  time ;  but  she  was  powerless  to  avert  the  little 
shafts  of  sisterly  spite  which  the  bride-elect  was 
able,  aye,  and  willing  too,  to  let  fly  at  the  hapless 
Polly  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

"  Yes  ;  embroidered  muslin  would  be  very  sweet 
for  the  bridesmaid's  frocks,"  was  the  way  in  which 
she  goi  ded  Polly  into  a  state  of  frenzy  one  day, 
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"  but   I   think   it's   rather  young  for    Polly,    you 
know." 

Polly  was  twenty-three  !  But  the  shaft  told  for 
all  that,  and  she  went  off  to  her  own  room  and  cried 
until  she  could  hardly  hold  her  pretty  head  up,  and 
her  blue  eyes  were  past  recognition.  And  then 
she  rose  and  comforted  herself  by  vowing  that  if 
ever  she  was  Lady  Charterhouse,  she  would  never 
let  To-To  and  her  spindle-legged  husband  cross  the 
threshold  of  her  house.  Poor  Polly !  She  had  just 
laved  her  face  and  tired  her  head,  when  Jane  came 
and  told  her  Lord  Charterhouse  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  that  the  mistress  had  sent  for  her. 

So,  with  another  look  in  the  glass  and  a  hope  that 
her  eyes  did  not  look  red,  or  rather  that  they  would 
not  appear  so  red  and  swollen  to  him  as  they  did  to 
herself,  she  went  down,  looking  more  like  Ophelia 
than  any  other  character  you  could  have  chosen  out 
of  the  entire  plays  of  Shakespeare.  So  bad,  indeed, 
did  she  look,  so  dejected  and  crushed,  that  Mr. 
Winks  felt  his  conscience  in  a  very  unpleasant  state, 
and,  after  staying  more  than  an  hour,  drinking  three 
cups  of  Mrs.  Hugh's  best  tea,  eating  a  huge  wedge 
of  cake,  hearing  all  the  most  important  details  about 
the  approaching  wedding,  told  in  Mrs.  Hugh's  most 
florid  and  graphic  style,  and  congratulating  the 
bride-elect  in  person,  he  betook  himself  away 
without  saying  a  single  word  of  what  he  had  gone 
on  purpose  to  say. 

"Must  you  go?  Well,  good-bye,  dear  Lord 
Charterhouse,"  said  Mrs.  Hugh  in  her  most  familiar 
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and  motherly  accents.  "  I  hope  you  will  come  in. 
again  soon,  in  spite  of  our  whole  house  being  upset 
by  this  wedding ;  and  next  week  we  want  you  to 
come  and  dine  with  us.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  charmed,"  stammered  Mr. 
Winks,  wondering  how  he  should  manage  to  get 
clear  of  Mrs.  Hugh  and  her  blandishments  ;  "  that  is 
if  I'm  not  already  engaged." 

"  I  will  send  you  a  formal  invitation  this 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Hugh,  smiling.  "  And  as  it  is 
to  meet  the  bridegroom,  I  hope  you  will  not  dis- 
appoint us." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed,  I'm  sure ;  charmed,"  said 
poov  little  Mr.  Winks  again  ;  and  then,  with  profuse 
bows,  such  as  were  dear  to  Mrs  Hugh's  soul,  he  at 
last  got  away. 

Mrs.  Hugh  watched  him  quite  out  of  sight. 

"  Of  course  you  know,  Polly  dear,"  she  said  to  her 
elder  daughter,  "  Herrick  is  all  very  well,  and  To- 
To  being  so  extravagantly  fond  of  him  makes  a  great 
difference,  but,  all  the  same,  Lord  Charterhouse  is 
ray  favourite.  There  is  such  an  air  about  him,  and 
he  is  so  frank  and  open  and  pleasant.  I  like  frank- 
ness and  openness  above  all  other  qualities  in  a 
man,"  she  wound  up. 

Meantime,  the  frank  and  open  Mr.  Winks  was  just 
passing  along  the  High  Street,  where  he  was  hailed 
by  Marcus  Orford  on  his  way  to  St.  Eve's. 

"  Hallo,  Winks,  where  have  you  been  ? "  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Winks  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the 
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street,  pulled  his  moustache  and  smoothed  the  back 
of  his  head,  took  his  hat  off  and  looked  carefully  at 
the  lining  thereof,  set  it  jauntily  upon  his  fair  head, 
and  shook  it  until  it  settled  at  the  right  angle. 

"  Been  calling  at  the  Antrobuses',"  he  said  at 
length. 

"  H'm  !  Eather  an  ordeal,  eh  ?  "  suggested  Orford, 
with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  devilish !  "  returned  Lord  Charterhouse  rue- 
fully. 

"  Did  you  tell  them  ?  "  Orford  asked. 

"  Tell  them !     What  ?  " 

"  Why,"  with  an  amused  look,  "  that  you're  going 
to  be  married." 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hadn't  a  chance,"  Mr.  Winks  answered. 

"  Hadn't  a  chance  ?    Why,  did  you  stop  long  ?  " 

"  A  pretty  fair  time." 

"  H'm  !  Ah,  well,  you'll  be  getting  yourself  into 
trouble,  young  man,  if  you  don't  look  out,"  Orford 
remarked.  "Well  I  suppose  you're  going  to  the 
club.  You'll  hear  the  very  latest  about  the  wedding 
there.  The  last  I  heard  was  that  the  young  couple 
are  going  to  St.  Petersburg  to  see  the  Eoyal  wedding. 
Pretty  chance  they'd  have  of  seeing  it  when  they  got 
there." 

"  Yes — well — ta-ta,"  and  thus  they  parted,  one  for 
the  club,  the  other  for  the  house  of  the  widow 
Trafford,  in  St.  Eve's. 

"  I  wonder,"  ran  Marcus  Orford's  thoughts,  as  he 
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stood  on  the  doorstep  waiting  for  his  knock  to  be 
answered,  "whether  Lady  Nell  or  Mrs.  Oily- 
Tongue  will  get  the  best  of  that  young  gentle- 
man. Fancy  the  young  fool  going  there  and 
sitting  an  hour — he  must  have  been  an  hour  from 
the  time  I  saw  him  going  out  of  barracks  dressed 
like  a  tailors'  dummy — and  never  saying  a  word 
abci:t  Lady  Nell.  Ton  my  word,  if  I  see  the  old 
lady  I'll  not  utter  a  single  syllable  about  it.  By 
Jove,  if  Charterhouse  is  such  a  fool  about  the  busi- 
ness, the  old  girl  deserves  a  chance,"  and  then  Mrs. 
Trafford's  neat  maid  opened  the  door  and  Marcus 
Orford  walked  into  the  house  and  straightway 
forgot  all  about  the  latest  bit  of  gossip. 

As  the  maid  told  him  Miss  Madge  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  went  into  that  room,  where  he 
found  his  aunt-by-marriage-elect  surrounded  by  a 
select  group  of  friends,  all  busy  retailing  scandal  to 
the  crispest  of  muffins  and  the  most  fragrant  of  tea. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford,  beaming  at 
him  with  her  sweetest  smile,  "  you  are  just  in 
time,  for  the  fresh  tea  and  newly-toasted  muffins 
are  but  just  brought  up.  Pray  have  you  heard 
anything  up  at  the  barracks  about  the  very  latest 
ondit?" 

"I've  heard  that  the  second  Miss  Antrobus  is 
going  to  marry  the  Czar  of  Kussia,"  replied  Orford 
promptly,  as  he  took  the  little  widow's  hand. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  all  about  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,"  said  the  little  woman,  with  an  accent 
of  faint    scorn,   which   was   very   lowering   to   the 

2* 
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Antrobus  family  in  general  and  to  the  impending 
marriage  in  particular.  "Of  course,  poor  things, 
they  are  quite  carried  away  by  their  good  fortune. 
My  dear  boy,  Mrs.  Antrobus  came  here  yesterday," 
she  went  on  in  a  hurried  whisper,  "  and  caught  me 
at  home,  more  was  the  pity ;  and  I  do  asshaw  you 
I  had  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
was  perfectly  exhausted,  as  Madge  will  tell  you ;  in 
fact,  the  girls  all  came  in  together,  and  I  was  so  faint 
and  worn  out  that  Madge  insisted — insisted  on  giving 
me  a  little  wee  cognac  and  soda." 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  you  were  bored  to  death.  That  old 
lady  is  an  infliction,  particularly  when  she  gets  on 
to  family  subjects.  I  wonder  you  don't  deny  your- 
self to  her,  Mrs.  Traff  ?  " — yes,  they  were  such  good 
friends  that  he  had  began  to  call  her  Mrs.  Traff, 
being  probably  almost  the  only  man  in  the  wide 
world  who  would  or  could  have  taken  such  a 
liberty  without  being  severely  rebuked  for  it. — 
"Ton  my  word  you're  too  good-natured  to  live. 
Why  on  earth  should  you  be  bothered  with  all  that 
old  woman's  oily  glorification  of  herself  ?  " 

"  Well,  truth  to  tell,"  whispered  or  rather  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Trafford,  in  her  most  confidential  tones, 
"  I  did  tell  Cox  not    to    admit  her ;    but  the  fact 
was  that  Mrs.  Faiilie  was  just  going  out  as  Mrs. 
Antrobus  reached  the  door. 

" '  Oh  !  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Antrobus  ?  '  she  said 
sweetly.  <  How  I  wish  you  had  come  half-an-hour 
earlier.  I've  been  having  a  long  chat  with  Mrs. 
Trafford,   and  I'm   obliged    to    hurry  away    now. 
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Good-bye.'  And,  as  Cox  said :  '  What  could  I  do, 
but  let  the  lady  know  you  were  at  home, 
ma'am  ?  ' " 

"  Ah !  I  see — I  see.  Then  what  is  the  news  ?  " 
Orford  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Trafford  drew  him  a  step  nearer  to  the  tea- 
table,  and  further  away  from  the  company, 

"  They  say  that  Captain  Graham  has  run  away 
with  Mrs.  Hildersley." 

"  Kun  away  with  Mrs.  Hildersley  ? "  Orford  re- 
peated. "  Oh  !  that  can't  be  true,  for  he  was  lunch- 
ing at  our  mess  to-day." 

«  Eeally  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  true,  and  some  of  our  fellows  went 
back  with  him  ;  his  wife's  got  an  afternoon-tea  on 
to-day." 

Mrs.  Trafford  looked  a  shade  incredulous. 

"  Well,  for  poor  Mrs.  Hildersley's  sake,  I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  so ;  but  it  was  given  to  me  as  a  positive 
fact,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  there's  never  smoke 
without  fire." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hildersley  certainly  has  seemed 
utterly  gone  on  Graham  lately,"  said  Orford.  "  I 
can't  tell  what  she  sees  in  him  myself.  I'm  sure  he's 
not  half  as  good-loking  as  her  husband  is.  I  call 
Hildersley  a  very  decent-looking  fellow." 

"  Oh !  a  good  many  ladies  in  Blankhampton  seem 
to  be  equally  smitten  with  Captain  Graham's 
charms,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  with  a  contemptuous 
air.  "  I  call  him  a  little,  ill-looking  fellow,  with  his 
one-sided  eye-brows  and  his  cadaverous  face  ;  perhaps 
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it  is  that  sweeping-brush  of  a  moustache  they 
admire  so  much.  By-the-bye,  what  regiment  was 
he  in  before  he  became  on  the  Staff  ?  " 

"  The  9th  Hussars." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  I  should  never  have  taken 
him  for  a  cavalry  officer,"  in  great  disdain. 

"  Oh !  that's  because  his  knee  lets  him  down." 

"  What  about  his  knee  ?  "  suspiciously. 

"  Nothing  particular — only  that  he  has  a  game 
knee,  which  every  now  and  again  gives  him  a 
wrench  in  walking  and  prevents  him  from  being  so 
smart  as  he  once  was,"  Orford  answered.  "  By- 
the-bye,  Mrs.  Traff',  do  you  know  where  Madge 
is?" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  boy,  be  patient,"  Mrs.  Trafford  ex- 
claimed, with  her  most  playful  and  kittenish  air. 
"  Madge  will  come  as  soon  as  ever  she  escapes  out 
of  the  hands  of  torture.  She  is  having  frocks  fitted 
on  her  upstairs." 

"Why  couldn't  the  dressmaker  come  in  the 
morning  ?  "  asked  Orford  impatiently. 

"  She  was  to  have  done  so,  but  good  dressmakers 
have  to  be  taken  when  they  can  be  had,  and,  if 
Madge  is  to  look  presentable  when  your  father  and 
mother  come  to  see  her,  she  must  not  quarrel  with 
her  bread  and  butter  now.     See  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  see,"  with  a  dismal  groan.  "  Mrs. 
Traff',  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  model  made,  so  as  to  do  for  all  time  ?  " 

"  An  excellent  idea,  if  one  could  afford  it,"  the 
little  lady  answered. 
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"  I'll  have  one  made  for  Madge  at  once.  May  I 
order  one  for  you  at  the  same  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  thanks,  many.  Well,  I  must  go  and  talk 
to  some  one  else  a  little  while.  Possess  your  soul 
in  patience  until  Madge  comes." 

So  Marcus  Orford  set  himself  to  do  Mrs.  Traff 's 
bidding,  and  possess  his  soul  in  patience  until  his 
divinity  should  appear ;  and  as  he  waited,  idling  with 
his  tea  and  muffins,  he  overheard  a  great  deal  of 
what  two  ladies  nearest  to  him  were  saying. 

"  My  dear,"  one  was  saying  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
other,  "I  can't  tell  how  Mrs.  Trafford  can  have 
got  hold  of  the  story,  nor  who  can  have  told  her ; 
and  if  you  were  not  my  own  sister,  I  wouldn't  tell 
you  for  the  world — even  now  I  tell  you  as  the  pro- 
foundest  secret.  It's  quite  true  !  I  got  an  inkling 
from  something  she  let  out  the  other  day,  and  I 
went  to  Captain  Graham  and  taxed  him  with  it 
straight — straight !  And,  my  dear,  he  was  as  cool 
as  ice,  and  as  brazen  as  Satan  about  it.  Cut  me 
short  altogether,  and  asked  me  to  be  good  enough  to 
mind  my  own  business  and  not  interfere  with  his. 
Well,  I  went  home  baffled.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  and  with  Charlie  away  too.  However,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  it  if  I  could,  for  I'm  fond  of  her ;  so  I 
never  set  foot  outside  my  house,  except  when  I  saw 
her  come  out  of  hers  and  go  toward  the  town.  I 
just  haunted  her  house  when  she  was  in  it.  And 
at  last,  after  ten  days'  of  waiting  and  watching,  she 
asked  me  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  quietly 
with  her.     I  noticed  that  she  seemed  nervous  and 
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restless,  and  she  kept  the  children  up  at  dessert  a 
long  time ;  then  she  took  me  to  see  them  in  their 
little  beds.  She'd  never  done  that  before,  and 
altogether  I  felt  sure  that  the  night  had  come.  So, 
at  last,  I  went  home,  but  kept  my  things  on  and 
watched  until  I  saw  a  cab  creep  quietly  up  to  the 
corner.  And  then  I  went  out,  and  asked  the  man 
if  he  wasn't  waiting  for  a  lady  from  the  end 
house ;  and  he  said :  '  Yes,  for  Mrs.  Hildersley,'  and 
then  I  knew  I  was  on  the  right  track.  So  I  waited 
in  the  shadow  until  she  came  out,  and  then,  when 
she  got  into  the  cab,  I  jumped  in  after  her. 

"  '  Emily,'  I  said,  '  you're  going  to  do  this  night 
what  you'll  rue  to  your  dying  day.     Come  back.' 

"  Well,  she  said  she  wouldn't,  that  she  loved 
Graham  better  than  her  life — 

" '  Better  than  your  husband,  Emily  ?  '  said  I, 
and  she  just  laughed  in  my  face — 

" '  A  thousand  times  better  than  my  husband, 
Georgie,'  she  answered. 

"  '  Better  than  your  soul  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Oh,  my  soul — how  do  I  know  I  have  a  soul  ? ' 
she  said  lightly,  or  what  she  tried  to  make  sound 
so. 

"  '  But  you  know  you  have  children,'  I  said,  and  I 
held  her  arm  fast  as  we  rattled  over  the  cobbles,  so 
as  to  make  sure  she  should  hear  me.  '  Five  little, 
helpless,  motherless  children,  whom  you  are  going 
to  brand  with  disgrace  this  miserable  night.  Five 
little,  motherless  girls,  who  will  blush  at  the  sound 
of  your  name,  whom  you  have  seen  for  the    last 
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time — Do  you  realise  it,  my  poor  girl  ? — for  the  last 
time  ! ' 

"  And  then,  poor  thing,  she  began  to  cry,  and 
cowered  down  into  my  arms,  for  she  couldn't  bear 
the  mention  of  her  children,  and  so  I  got  her  at 
last  to  promise  she  would  go  home  and  forget  this 
dreadful  night  for  ever.  Oh  !  it's  true  enough,  my 
dear,  true  as  gospel,  and  that  despicable  villain, 
Graham,  is  flourishing  at  his  wife's  tea  this  after- 
noon, and  trying  to  do  devoted  husband,  and  all 
that !  But  mind,  Constance,  that  I  tell  you  this  as 
a  profound  secret.  I  shall  not  breathe  it  to  another 
soul." 


CHAPTER   in. 
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"  Nothing  is  so  oppressive  as  a  secret :  it  is  difficult  for  ladies  to 
keep  one  long,  and  I  know  even  in  this  matter  a  good  number  of 
men  "who  are  women." 

— La  Fontaine. 

However  the  story  had  got  afloat,  the  reported 
elopement  of  Mrs.  Hildersley  with  Captain  Graham 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  with  everybody 
who  came  into  Mrs.  Trafford's  drawing-room  that 
afternoon,  and  everybody  was  equally  positive  that 
they  had  had  the  information  as  a  fact,  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  truth.  Each 
one  had  hnd  it  from  an  exceedingly  intimate  friend 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  families  most  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  matter.  Each  one  had 
noticed  something  very  particular  in  the  manner 
or  bearing  of  the  two  delinquents  during  the  past 
few  days,  and  each  one  had  been  quite  sure  for 
several  weeks  that  things  could  not  go  on  much 
longer  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  pro- 
gressing without  a  dreadful  scandal  coming  to 
light. 

"  Well,  now,  I  have  been  wondering  which  one  of 
them  he  meant  to  go  off  with,"  remarked  one 
jovial    little  lady,    who  seemed  to   be   thoroughly 
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"  up  "  in  the  latest  details.  "  I'm  sure  his  atten- 
tions to  that  Mrs.  George  Greene  have  been  beyond 
belief,  but  then,  poor,  vulgar,  over-dressed,  mindless 
thing,  I've  always  pitied  her  for  having  that  horrid 
old  husband,  with  his  yellow,  weazened  face,  like 
those  dried-up  bodies  we  saw  when  we  were  staying 
at  Munich  last  year,  and  who  takes  no  interest  in  any- 
thing but  his  money-bags.  I  dare  say  to  her,  Captain 
Graham  seems  quite  an  Adonis,  although  a  woman 
with  any  pride  wouldn't  condescend  to  know  a  man 
whose  wife  lives  in  the  same  street,  and  who  would 
as  soon  think  of  visiting  her  charwoman  as  her — but 
then,  of  course,  who  could  expect  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  George  Greene  to  have  any  pride  ?  Where 
was  she  to  get  it  ?  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Trafford  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  think  scandal  terrible,"  she  said  in  her  most 
suave  tones,  "  and  really,  my  dears,  you  are  all 
talking  scandal  dreadfully.  Will  you  believe  me 
if  I  tell  you  that  you  are  all  quite  wrong,  that 
Captain  Graham  has  no  more  eloped  with  Mrs. 
Hildersley  or  anyone  else,  any  more  than  he  has 
eloped  with  me  ?  My  dears,  Captain  Orford  tells  me 
he  lunched  at  his  mess  to-day,  and  several  of  the 
officers  have  gone  back  with  him  to  Mrs.  Graham's 
afternoon  party." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  volley 
of  questions  was  directed  at  Orford.  "  Was  it 
really  true  ?"  Had  he  himself  seen  Captain  Graham, 
or  did  he  only  happen  to  know  that  he  had  been 
invited  to  lunch  at  the  mess  of  the  Black  Horse  ? 
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Oh,  he  really  had  seen  him !  Well,  of  course  that 
was  very  conclusive  evidence  that  he  could  not  have 
run  away  with  Mrs.  Hildersley.  Captain  Orford 
was  quite  sure  that  it  was  to-day  Captain  Graham 
had  lunched  at  the  Black  Horse  mess.  Oh,  he 
was  !  Well,  of  course,  that  left  nothing  to  be  said 
on  the  subject;  but — but,  by-the-bye,  did  anyone 
happen  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Hildersley  that  morning  ? 
For  the  life  of  him,  Orford  could  not  resist  stealing 
a  glance  at  the  two  blooming  sister  matrons  on  the 
sofa.  For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence,  then 
Mrs.  Farquhar  (the  "  Ofeorgie  "  who  had  played  such 
a  bold  part  the  previous  night)  looked  up,  catch- 
ing the  full  gaze  of  Marcus  Orford's  eyes  as  she 
did  so ;  she  blushed  scarlet,  but  made  haste  to  give 
evidence  for  her  friend. 

"  I  happen  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Hildersley  twice 
to-day,  once  before  breakfast,  and  again  as  I  was 
coming  out  this  afternoon.  She  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  town  because  her  second  little  girl  is  ill  with 
bronchitis  ! " 

She  was  so  nervous  and  flurried  at  having  to 
speak  up  aloud,  that  Mrs.  Trafford  and  Orford  both 
made  haste  to  her  rescue. 

"  That  surely  leaves  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,"  said  Orford. 

"  My  dear  Marcus,  we  will  close  the  discussion," 
said  Mrs.  Trafford  with  dignity.  "  Here  is  Madge  ! 
My  dear  girl,  as  the  greatest  favour  to  me,  take  no 
notice  of  Captain  Orford  for  a  moment,  but  go  to 
the  piano  and  sing  us  a  song."    And  then  she  added 
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in  a  rapid  undertone,  "Don't  say  a  word,  dear;  it's 
to  fill  an  awkward  gap." 

Bidden  likewise  by  Orford's  smile  and  nod,  Madge 
went  straight  to  the  piano  and  seated  herself  at  it. 
It  was  a  handsome  piano — a  grand — and  she  sat  so 
as  to  face  the  audience.  And  she  sang?  Well, 
this : 

"  In  the  gloaming,  oh  !  my  darling, 

When  the  lights  are  dim  and  low, 
And  the  quiet  shadows  fulling, 

Softly  come  and  softly  go. 
When  the  winds  are  sobbing  faintly, 

With  a  gentle  unknown  woe, 
Will  you  think  of  me,  and  love  me, 

As  you  did  once  long  ago. 

"  In  the  gloaming,  oh  !  my  darling, 

Think  not  bitterly  of  me  ; 
Though  I  passed  away  in  silence, 

Left  you  lonely,  set  you  free, 
For  my  heart  was  crushed  with  longing, 

What  had  been  could  never  be  ; 
It  was  best  to  leave  you  thus,  dear, 

Best  for  you  and  best  for  me. 

She  had  a  rich  and  full  voice,  which  had  been 
admirably  trained,  and  as  the  plaintive  words  stole 
through  the  room,  Marcus  Orford  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  resist  glancing  at  Mrs.  Farquhar 
again ;  she  blushed  more  vividly  than  before  as  their 
eyes  met,  blushed  so  deeply,  in  fact,  that  anyone 
might  have  fancied  that  she  was  the  unfortunate 
woman  whom  they  had  been  discussing  and  con* 
demning  so  unmercifully. 
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"  Captain  Orford,"  she  whispered  presently  to 
him,  "  did  you  hear  anything  of  what  I  was  saying 
just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  Orford  answered.  "  But  you  may 
make  your  mind  easy  about  it,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  I 
will  never  breathe  it  to  a  single  soul." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  I  ought  not  to  have  been  talking  about  it,  for  I 
am  most  anxious  that  not  a  word  of  the  truth  shall 
creep  out,  and  I  was  bound  to  tell  somebody,"  she 
added  with  a  burdened  air,  "  for  I  never  was  able 
to  keep  a  secret  all  to  myself  in  my  life,  and  my 
husband  is  away,  you  know." 

"  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it  already,"  said 
Orford,  solemnly. 

"  That  is  a  blessing,"  she  declared — and  then 
Orford  went  back  to  Madge  Trafford's  side,  and 
Mrs.  Farquhar  went  away,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
not  because  she  wanted  to  go,  but  for  fear  she 
should  be  betrayed  into  letting  anyone  but  the  two 
who  had  heard  it,  share  her  secret. 

She  had  but  just  gone  when  another  of  the  Black 
Horse" — Sir  Anthony  Staunton — made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  I  say,  Orford,"  he  said,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  whispering  to  his  comrade  when  Madge  Trafford 
was  carried  off  to  the  piano,  "  I  say,  there's  the 
devil's  own  fuss  going  on  about  Mrs.  Hildersley." 

"  What  about  her  ?  " 

"  Oh !  they  say  she  went  off  with  Graham  last 
night,  and  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  brought  her  back." 
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"Really!  What  had  Mrs.  Farquhar  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say.  Anyway  they 
came  home  together  from  some  place  or  other  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning." 

"  Ah  ! — can't  say  anything  about  it,  I'm  sure," 
returned  Orford,  with  profound  indifference  and 
stolidity.     "  Have  you  been  at  the  Grahams'?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Many  people  there  ?  " 

"  Good  many — yes." 

"  Mrs.  Graham  look  much  the  same  as  usual  ?  " 

"  Ye-es.  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  she  did.  The  fact 
was,  he  was  so  attentive  to  her  that  she  looked  as  if 
she  was  hardly  sure  whether  she  was  herself  or 
not." 

"  Ah !  "  remarked  Orford  again.  "  By  the  way, 
Miss  Trafford  and  I  have  been  talking  about  a  trip 
up  the  river — sort  of  water-picnic,  you  know. 
Would  you  like  to  join  it?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  should  awfully — be  charmed,  in  fact. 
What  a  good  idea.  I  suppose  we  couldn't  cajole 
Urquhart  into  going  ?  " 

"  Hardly — not  under  the  circumstances." 

"  No ;  but  we  might  get  old  Coles.     I  should  like 

to  see  old  Coles  attached  to "  with  a  look  at  the 

lady  of  the  house. 

Orford  laughed. 

"  Yes,  he  would  be  in  a  mortal  funk  the  whole  of 
the    time.       However,    that's     neither    here     nor 
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there.     T   am  to  include  you  in  the  thing  if  it's 
got  up  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  said  Staunton.  And  then 
Mrs.  Trafford's  eldest  flower,  Julia,  began  to  sing, 
so  they  were,  perforce,  obliged  to  be  silent. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

A   BOHEMIAN   PAST, 

"True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  showers  of  evil -hap, 
than  flowers  marred  by  timely  rain." 

— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  post-corporal  had  just  brought  in  the  after- 
noon post-bag,  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Black 
Horse  who  were  in  barracks  were  gathered  in  or 
near  the  ante-room,  discussing  the  letters  and  the 
news. 

Orford  was  sitting  on  one  end  of  the  big,  double, 
leather-covered  sofa,  with  several  letters  in  his 
hand.  At  that  moment  he  was  reading  one  from 
Mrs.  Trafford. 

"  My  Dear  Marcus," — it  ran — "  I  want  you  to 
ask  a  gentleman  to  your  picnic  for  me  ;  he  is  a  Mr. 
Vyvyan.  Tf  I  may  bring  him  with  us  to-morrow, 
will  do. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Marion  Trafford." 

•'  Any  of  you  fellows  know  who  Mr.  Vyvyan  is  ?  " 
Oiford  said  aloud. 

"  Vyvyan  ?  Well,  there  are  the  Vyvyans  of  St. 
Michael's,  and  the  Vyvyans  of  Stormount — and " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  yes — but  I  mean  here  in  Blank- 
hampton." 

"  Don't  know  at  all.  Never  met  anyone  of  the 
name  here,"  said  the  first  who  had  answered  his 
question. 

"  Oh  !  you  mean  that  chap  that's  staying  at  the 
'  Golden  Swan,' "  exclaimed  another. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  the  man,  I  believe." 

"  Man  about  forty,"  his  informant  went  on. 

"Ah!    Yes?" 

"  Drives  a  Stanhope-phaeton  and  a  chestnut 
mare  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"  Eather  good-looking  and  big,  but  scarcely  quite 
the  right  stamp  on  him.  Such  a  good  imitation  of 
a  sovereign  that  it  puzzles  you,  though  you  feel  it 
ain't  a  good  one — that's  about  the  man." 

"  Ah ! — otherwise  a  cad  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  !     What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing — only  that  Mrs.  Traff '  wants  to 
take  him  up  the  river  with  us  to-morrow.  I  suppose 
he  must  have  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
or  someone  she  knows.  I  wanted  to  know  whal 
sort  of  a  chap  he  was,  that's  all." 

"  I  saw  him  at  the  Parish  on  Sunday,"  put  in 
Dayrell.  "  Reminded  me  awfully  of  a  very  pleasant 
Yankee  chap  I  met  out  in  Norway.  By  Jove !  he 
was  about  the  most  amusing  chap  I  ever  came 
across.  Had  been  all  through  the  Civil  War,  was 
badly  wounded,  too,  more  than  once.  Told  me  he 
was  once  in  hospital  with  a  Southerner,  a  prisoner, 
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who  was  very  sick  and  had  got  lower  even  than  his 
bottom  dollar ;  in  fact,  he  had  got  to  such  a  low 
ebb  financially,  poor  devil,  that  he  was  going  with- 
out tobacco  because  he  had  no  money  to  buy  any. 
So  the  other  one  lent  him  twenty  pounds,  never 
thinking  to  hear  any  more  of  it.  For  a  good  many 
weeks  they  were  the  best  of  friends  and  then  they 
parted,  my  friend  never  dreaming  he  would  hear  of 
the  Southerner  again.  However,  about  a  year  after 
he  got  a  huge  box  of  oranges  from  Florida,  and  a 
note  from  the  Southerner  returning  the  twenty 
pounds,  and  saying  he  was  e  very  glad  to  be  out  of 
debt  to  a  d — d  Yankee  ! '  " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  muttered  three  or  four  voices. 

"  Yes ;  good  story.  I  daresay  it  wasn't  true,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  anyway, 
this  American  was  something  like  Vyvyan." 

The  result  of  this  was  that,  when  Orford  went  to 
St.  Eve's  to  see  his  sweetheart,  he  told  Mrs. 
Trafford  that  they — that  is,  the  givers  of  the  pic-nic 
— would  be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Vyvyan  or  any 
friend  she  might  care  to  bring. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford-  and,  by-the- 
bye,  I  may  as  well  remark  here  that,  having  grown 
attached  to  her  niece's  fiancS  in  so  great  a  degree 
that  sometimes  Orford  wondered  what  she  could  find 
in  him  to  make  so  much  fuss  about,  she  never 
missed  a  chance  of  calling  him  her  dear  boy — "  My 
dear  boy,  I  should  not  dream  of  inundating  your 
party  with  my  friends,  nor  should  I  have  asked 
for  Mr.  Vyvyan  had  I  not  been  begged  to  show  him 

3  * 
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some  kindness  and  make  the  town — which,  as  you 
know,  Marcus,  is  insufferably  dull  to  most  people, 
especially  if  they  are  strangers — a  little  pleasant 
to  him." 

"  I'm  sure  you  made  it  very  pleasant  to  me,"  said 
Orford,  looking  at  Madge  and  thinking,  without  the 
least  feeling  of  satire,  how  much  trouble  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford  had  given  herself  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  good  time.     "  Bat,  Mrs.  Traff,  where  did  you  first 
meet  with  this  Vyvyan,  and  who  is  he  ?  " 
"  We  met  him  at  the  Archdeacon's." 
"  Oh,  really  ;  where  did  he  pick  him  up  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  he  picked  him  up  at  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  with  a  certain  accession  of  dignity  in  her 
tones — "  he  is  a  great  friend  of  theirs." 

"  Oh,  really  ?  I  didn't  mean  anything  slighting 
to  him,  Mrs.  Traff ',  only  it's  rather  a  marked  name, 
you  know,  and  generally  one  hears  at  once  what  part 
of  the  world  they  come  from,  or  what  family  they 
belong  to    Vyvyans,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  in  her  most  important  tones,  "  that 
%o-body  can  be  more  alive  than  I  am  to  the 
advisability  of  admitting  no  one  into  your  house 
until  you  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
them,  I  am  shaw  " — and  in  her  desire  to  give  a 
due  amount  of  impressiveness  to  her  words,  Mrs. 
Trafford's  accent  began  to  get  distinctly  pro- 
nounced. "I  am  shaw  nobody  can  be  more 
particular  about  her  acquaintances  than  myself. 
When  you  and  dear  Madge  are  married,   T  think  it 
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will  be  far  the  best  for  us  to  leave  Blankhamp- 
ton  and  live  in  Town ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
avoid  having  a  very  mixed  acquaintance  here,  or 
in  any  such  place,  in  fact.  All  these  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  professional  people  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but — er — one  doesn't  want  to  visit  them, 
you  know." 

"  My  father  was  a  professional  man,  Auntie," 
Madge  put  in  gently. 

Her  aunt  had  been  particularly  kind  to  her  of 
late,  tender  and  motherly  to  a  degree  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  Madge  was  obliged  to  make  her  protest. 

"  Your  father  was  an  Art-ist,"  said  her  aunt,  in  a 
tone  of  dignity  mingled  with  reproof.  "  If  he  had 
lived  he  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been 
President  of  the  Academy." 

Madge  shook  her  beautiful  head  sadly. 

"  Never,  Auntie." 

"  He  might  have  been,"  persisted  Mrs.  Trafford  ; 
"  at  any  rate  he  was  a  most  distinguished  artist." 

"  He  gave  drawing  lessons,"  said  Madge. 

"  Oh  !  I've  no  doubt  he  had  ups  and  downs,  my 
dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Trafford,  who  could  have  killed 
her  niece  at  that  moment  for  being  what  she  called 
in  her  thoughts  '  so  ridiculously  plain-spoken,'  so 
unnecessarily  explicit  about  the  past,  which,  after 
all,  was  01  the  bygones  now  and  could  never  be 
changed  or  altered  ;  which  was  all  over  and  done 
with,and  which  was  a  past  distinctly  to  be  regretted 
because  Francis  Trafford  had  been  a  handsome 
genius,  an  artist  by  nature,  with  brains   enough  not 
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only  to  have  reached  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  but 
also  to  have  kept  there  if  he  had  made  the  effort  to 
do  so,  but  who  yet  had  married  a  sweet,  pretty, 
lady-like  girl,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  a  school 
where  he  taught — a  woman  who  had  many  lovable 
qualities,  and  a  shy  steadfast  nature  which  had 
made  her  worship  him  to  the  last  day  of  her  life, 
and  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  keep  little 
Madge  as  a  Trafford  child  should  be  kept,  but  who 
was  yet  emphatically  not  the  wife  to  help  such  a 
husband  as  Francis  Trafford  on  in  society  or  the 
world,  and  had  so,  in  Mrs.  Traff 's  opinion,  ruined 
his  life. 

In  a  certain  way,  Mrs.  Traff  was  right  enough. 
She  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Bohemian  of  the 
art-world,  who  was  too  great  a  genius  to  work.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Trafford  did  not  care  much  about  genius  at 
all — the  genius  which  persists  in  painting  a  picture 
which  is  too  peculiar  or  too  startling  to  sell.  She 
would  much  have  preferred  the  talent  patient  and 
careful  to  watch  the  taste  of  the  buying  classes,  as  a 
speculator  watches  the  tapes  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  would  only  paint  what  would  sell.  In  truth 
— and  let  me  only  breathe  it  in  a  whisper — I  believe 
Mrs.  Trafford  would  infinitely  have  preferred  the 
talent  which  produces  chubby  children  gathering 
fruit,  more  chubby  children  disporting  themselves  in 
basin  and  bath,  beautiful  young  ladies  exclaiming 
in  delight  at  the  contents  of  a  box  just  arrived  from 
their  milliners,  or  beautiful  but  less  youthful  ladies 
trying  in  vain  to  cover  up  a  bald  patch  on  the  top  of 
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their  heads,  which  we  see  adorning  the  covers  and 
advertisement  sheets  of  our  periodical  literature 
now-a-days,  to  the  genius  which  would  paint  a  picture, 
which,  though  it  might  rouse  the  world  of  a  hundred 
years  hence  to  enthusiasm  as  a  masterpiece,  would 
not  sell,  and  die  in  a  garret  of  hunger.  So  she  had 
but  small  sympathy  with  Francis  Trafford,  who  had 
distinctly  mistaken  his  day  and  generation. 

She  went  on  speaking  without  giving  Madge  time 
to  reply. 

"  But  we  need  not  rake  up  bygones,  particularly 
bygones  that  were  decidedly  unpleasant,  my  dear. 
I  was  saying  that  really  Blankhampton  is  very 
professional,  and  professional  people  are  not  the 
most  pleasant  in  the  world  to  cultivate — they  are 
so  pretentious." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  ? "  asked  Orford,  who 
liked  to  get  Mrs.  Trafford  what  he  called  "  on,"  when 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  too  moved  by  gratitude  to 
her  for  having  been  the  means  of  his  meeting 
Madge. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  boy," — and  here  Mrs.  Trafford  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath,  as  if  his  remark  had 
quite  deprived  her  of  it — "  My  dear  boy  !  Why 
there's  that  Mrs.  Antrobus — did  you  ever  meet  with 
such  a  mass  of  pretentiousness  and  assumption  in 
all  your  life  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  is  rather  a  caution,"  Orford  admitted. 

"  And  there's  that  Mrs.  Fairlie — horrid  woman  !  '* 

"  Yes ;  there's  Mrs.  Fairlie,  but  I  really  don't 
think  you  ought  to  include  her,  Mrs.  Traff '.     Why, 
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she  goes  for  long  country  walks  with  old  Coles,  and 
no  lady,  I'm  sure,  with  any  pretence  about  her,  would 
do  that.  Of  course,  he's  a  dear  old  chap,  and,  in  a 
certain  way,  I've  got  the  greatest  respect  for  him, 
but  if  I  were  a  lady  I  should  draw  the  line  at  long 
country  walks.     I  should  indeed." 

"  I  call  that  very  thing  most  pretentious,"  cried 
Mrs.  Trafford.  "  She  is  pretending  all  the  time  to  be 
a  sort  of  professional  beauty,  with  always  a  cavalier 
in  attendance  upon  her — horrid  woman !  And 
there's  Mrs.  Manson." 

"  Don't  know  her." 

"  Ah !  it  is  no  loss  to  you ;  but  they  are  all  alike, 
these  professional  people,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  leave  Blankhampton  and  have  done  with  them 
altogether." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay.  I  think  you're  right,  Mrs. 
Traff',  and  all  the  people  here  are  pretty  much 
alike.  There's  the  Mauleverers  now — they  will 
pretend  that  they're  pretty  young  ladies  a  man 
wants  to  flirt  with.  I  don't  know  what  you  think," 
he  ended  gravely,  "  but  /  call  it  wicked  for  a  woman 
of  forty  to  pretend  she  wants  a  chaperon." 

Mrs.  Trafford  laughed,, -but  did  not  allow  herself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  for  or  against  the  Mau- 
leverers, who  were  to  her,  as  Orford  very  well  knew, 
as  Mordecai  was  to  Haman  as  he  sat  in  the  king's 
gate.  Ah  !  but  she  was  a  clever  little  woman,  and 
knew  better  than  to  say  a  single  word  derogatory  to 
the  Mauleverers,  though  they  positively  declined  to 
have  her  at  any  price. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mauleverers  were  accus- 
tomed, among  themselves,  to  speak  of  her  as  "that 
pushing  little  person  at  No.  7,  who  will  persist  in 
wanting  to  know  us,"  and  although  Mrs.  Trafford 
had  never  heard  or  become  aware  of  the  actual 
words,  she  yet  recognised  the  tone — and  its  mean- 
ing—but too  well — and  resented  it. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Traff,"  Orford  went  on,  finding  she 
would  not  enter  upon  the  Mauleverer  question  at 
all,  "  you  haven't  enlightened  me  yet  as  to  who  ia 
Mr.  Vyvyan.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  me  to  know  before  to-morrow  ?  Then  I  may 
be  able  to  talk  to  him  about  his  own  people." 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  Cornish  Vyvyans,  a  cousin  of  the 
Stormount  people.  He  hadn't  any  money  of  his 
own,  but  he  married — yes,  he's  a  widower — a  rich 
Lancashire  girl,  a  manufacturer's  daughter,  who 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  She  died  several  years  ago,  leaving  him  all 
her  property.  They  had  no  children.  And  that  is 
all  that  I  know  about  him,  except  that  he  is  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable  man.  By-the- 
bye,  Marcus,  when  are  we  to  expect  Lord  and  Lady 
Ceespring  ?  " 

"  Some  day  next  week — Tuesday,  I  believe,  unless 
anything  happens  to  prevent  their  coming,  such  as 
a  fit  of  the  gout  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  that  won't  happen,"  cried  Mrs, 
Trafford  and  Madge  together. 

"  So  do  I,"  rejoined  Orford,  "  for  my — er — father 
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really  is  a  terror  when  he's  got  the  gout.  I  daresay 
most  men  are." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Trafford,  going  to  the 
window.  "  Oh  !  here  are  the  girls  coming  back,  with 
several  of  your  officers  with  them." 

"Then  I  know  you'll  excuse  us,"  said  Orford 
promptly.     "  Madge,  my  bird,  come  along." 

As  Julia  and  Laura  Trafford  entered  the  house 
and  crossed  the  hall  to  the  stairs,  Marcus  Orford 
and  Madge  slipped  across  the  landing  into  Mrs. 
Trafford's  little  sanctum,  commonly  called  "  the 
boudoir,"  and  he  shut  the  door  behind  them  just 
as  the  merry  voices  of  the  new-comers  reached  the 
conservatory-landing  half-way  up  the  stairs. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Traff  will  be  merciful  and  send  us 
our  tea  in  here,"  Orford  said.  "  Oh  !  my  darling, 
what  a  treat  it  is  to  get  you  to  myself  for  five 
minutes  ! " 

"Nevermind;  you  will  have  me  all  to  yourself 
by-and-bye,"  said  the  girl  softly.  "  If  you  don't  get 
tired  of  me  before  then." 

"  Tired  of  you  ?  "  he  echoed  with  scorn. 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you'll  do  that ;  anyway,  I 
hope  not,"  she  said  smiling.  "  But,  Marcus,  suppos- 
ing your  people  don't  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  that.  Not  that  I'm  the  least  afraid 
of  it — my  people  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it.  My  mother  will  love  you  because  you  make  me 
happy,  and  my  father  will  adore  you  because  you  are 
the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world." 

"  But  I  am  not." 
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"  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  think  so,  and  he  will 
think  so,  which  is  the  same  thing,  don't  you  see  ? 
Besides,  what  objection  could  they  possibly  have  to 
you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but — but — oh !  I  don't  like  to  say 
all  that  comes  into  my  head — but,  we  were  so  poor, 
so  often  '  hard  up ' — and — and — oh,  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  what  I  mean.  But,  auntie  often  talks  about 
being  Bohemian — Bohemian !  I  tell  you  she  doesn't 
know  what  it  is,  what  it  means  to  be  Bohemian,  any 
more  than  she  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  Choctaw 
Indian.  To  hear  her  talk,  you  might  think  it  was 
something  distinguished,  pleasant,  out  of  the 
common;  but  in  real  life,  in  London,  it  means 
riding  in  'buses  and  third-class — it  means  salt 
butter  and  stale  bread,  because  the  new  cuts  away 
so  soon." 

"  Don't,"  cried  Orford ;  "  you  hurt  me,  Madge, 
you  hurt  me." 

"  I  must ;  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  for  weeks 
past,  and  couldn't  screw  up  my  courage  to  do  it ; 
now  that  I  have  broken  the  ice,  let  me  go  on.  It 
means  one  little  scrub  of  a  servant — rent  over-due 
— summonses  for  taxes — it  means  boots  down  at 
heel  and  frocks  out  at  elbow — it  means  going  into 
mourning  for  your  own  hat — Oh !  Marcus,  Marcus  !  " 
— suddenly  dropping  upon  her  knees  and  flinging 
her  arms  about  him—"  I've  been  so  grateful  to 
Auntie  for  some  things,  but  I've  hated  myself  and 
her  for  deceiving  you.  She  always  says  I  didn't 
care  to  go  out  here  because  I  went  out  so  much  in 
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town.  I  didn't — I  didn't,  for  we  were  so  poor  ;  so 
poor,  like  all  the  other  Bohemian  people.  Oh !  I 
can't  tell  you  how  miserable  I  have  been.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  all  along,  though  Auntie  said 
I  wasn't  to  breathe  it,  but  I  will  now.  I'm  not  fit 
for  you,  I'm  not  indeed,  Marcus — I've  been  to  the 
pawn-shop  dozens  of  times  !  " 

It  would  not  be  true  if  I  did  not  admit  that 
at  this  revelation,  Marcus  Orford  started,  aye,  and 
started  violently ;  but  he  stooped  and  raised  her 
from  the  ground  as  tenderly  as— as — well,  any  other 
man  who  was  desperately  in  love  with  her  would 
have  done. 

"  And  pray,  what  were  you  doing  there  ?  "  he 
demanded  ;  "  and  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this 
ages  since  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  afraid,"  lifting  her  lovely  eyes 
deprecatingly  to  his ;  "  and  because  I  knew  you 
would  think,  and,"  with  a  choking  sigh,  "  it's  true 
enough,  that  I'm  not  a  fit  wife  for  you." 

Marcus  Orford  drew  her  very  near  to  him,  and 
kissed  every  doubt  away  from  the  lovely  flushed 
face. 

"  My  dear,  honest  love,  whom  nothing  can  ever 
spoil,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  telling  me  this.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  want  you  to  carry  your  honesty  so  far  as  to 
tell  my  people  all  these  little  details.  As  they  don't 
either  of  them  want  to  marry  you,  they  might  look 
at  things  somewhat  differently." 

"  But  if  they  ever  find  me  out  ?  "  she  cried. 
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"  Find  you,  out !  "  he  laughed.  "  Who  is  to  tell 
them  but  ourselves,  and,  after  all,  what  is  there  to 
tell  ?  It  is  no  disgrace,  my  love,  to  be  poor,  any 
more  than  it  is  any  credit  to  be  rich.  If  you  did 
visit  with  your  avuncular  relative — well,  let  us 
thank  our  lucky  stars,  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
mind,  not  through  any  good  effort  of  my  own, 
I  have  never  had  to  do  the  same,  and  that  you  will 
never  have  to  do  it  again.  But  I  thank  you  for 
telling  me,  my  darling — it  has  made  me  love  you, 
if  possible,  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  ever  did 
before." 

"  Auntie  never  knew  quite  all,  she  never  knew 
that,"  Madge  told  him,  "  only  that  we  were  awfully 
poor ;  and  that  was  only  the  last  year  or  two,  after 
poor  dear  Pater  could  not  teach  any  longer.  She's 
been  awfully  good  to  me,  you  know,  Marcus,  oh  !  so 
good,  and  I  shall  never,  never  be  able  to  forget  it 
or  to  repay  it." 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  try  to  forget  it,  my  love," 
said  Orford,  "  I  never  shall.  As  to  repaying  it — 
well,"  with  a  smile,  "  in  a  measure  that  will  be  an 
easy  matter  now.  You  will  have  the  power  to  be 
very  kind  to  Mrs.  Traff '  now,  if  you  choose." 

"You  may  be  sure  I  shall  choose,"  returned 
Madge,  with  a  sigh  of  ineffable  contentment  and 
happiness. 

Dear,  good  Madge  ;  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
her  honest  and  grateful  heart  she  was  filled  with 
gladness;  she  was  glad  that  her  sweetheart,  who 
was  to  her  a  very  king,  a  very  Grod  among  men, 
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knew  all  about  the  dark  days  of  the  past,  and  she 
was  utterly  thankful  to  him  for  his  wish  that  she 
should  try  to  repay  the  kindness  of  the  aunt — only 
her  aunt  by  marriage,  as  she  reminded  herself — 
who  had  come  forward  at  once  as  soon  as  she  knew 
of  her  desperate  situation,  to  stand  between  her  and 
the  hard  and  cruel  world  wherein,  as  Madge  had 
learnt  but  too  surely  during  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  very  little  room  for  such  workers  as  she 
would  be,  and  none  at  all  for  those  who  have  neither 
pvrse  nor  scrip. 

And  it  was  not,  as  she  invariably  reminded  both 
herself  and  anyone  else  to  whom  she  told  her 
thoughts,  it  was  not  as  if  Mrs.  Trafford  was  a  rich 
woman,  to  whom  a  member  more  or  less  to  her 
household  made  little  or  no  difference.  Mrs.  Trafford 
had — and  nobody  was  better  aware  of  it  than  Madge, 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  half  so  well — all  her 
work  cut  out  to  make  her  income  stretch  out  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  at  both  ends.  She  had  had  barely 
enough  for  comfort — that  is,  living  in  St.  Eve's, 
and  doing  her  three  weeks  in  Town  every  spring 
and  calling  it  the  "Season;"  giving  pleasant  little 
afternoons  after  "  the  Parish,"  and  three  or  four  nice 
little  dinners  every  year,  and  a  big  dance  every 
January  ;  dressing  her  two  daughters  very  daintily, 
and  herself — well,  well,  the  less  we  say  about  that 
the  better;  and  generally  taking  her  place  in  Blank- 
hampton  "  Sassiety  "  as  one  of  its  bright  particular 
stars  and  leaders.  But,  when  she  bade  Madge 
never,  as  long  as    she    possessed  a  roof    over  her 
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head,  to  think  of  or  hint  at  anything  so  horrible 
as  going  out  into  the  world  to  earn  her  own  living, 
and  had  said,  freely  and  kindly :  "  Come  to  us — 
you  are  a  Trafford,  one  of  us — come  and  share 
what  we  have,"  Madge  soon  found  that  her  coming 
had  made  a  decided  difference  in  the  household  of 
No.  7- 

She  had  taken  from  the  first  the  place  of  a  poor 
relation— had  preferred  the  legs  of  the  dickey- 
birds  and  the  tail  ends  of  the  soles — had  at  once 
declared  she  did  not  care  to  go  into  society  (which 
was  true  enough,  for  she  hated  the  pretentiousness 
and  humbug  of  the  Blankhampton  people,  who  to 
her  always  seemed  more  like  children  playing  at 
being  grown-up  ladies  and  gentlemen  than  like  men 
and  women  of  the  world),  and  had  from  the  first 
given  the  best  fruits  of  her  clever  artistic  fingers  to 
the  creation  of  pretty  and  dainty  toilettes  for  her 
cousins,  feeling  more  than  repaid  when  once  or 
twice  Mrs.  Trafford  had,  when  in  high  good-humour, 
declared  that  Madge  had  made  her  and  the  girls 
quite  independent  of  the  dressmaker's  vagaries. 
Oh !  yes,  there  was  no  doubt — nobody  in  their  senses 
could  doubt  it — that  her  aunt  had  been  very  gene- 
rous and  good  to  her  ;  and  now  she  was  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Marcus  Orford,  with  the  right  to  put  three 
magic  letters  before  her  name,  which  would  be, 
she  knew,  as  dear  to  Mrs.  Trafford's  soul  as  her 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  must  all  her  life  remind  her- 
self of  what  she  was,  and  what,  but  for  her  aunt's 
intervention,  she  might  have  been. 
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"  Darling,"  said  Orford,  suddenly,  "  have  you  seen 
this  Vyvyan  ?  " 

"Oh!  yes." 

"  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  r  " 

Madge  i-oused  herself  from  a  calculation  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  her  trousseau.  "  What  sort  of  man 
is  he  ?  Oh—  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man  you  would 
like ;  a  very  florid  sort  of  person." 

"  To  look  at  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no, — his  looks  are  the  best  part  of  him. 
No, — I  mean  he's  florid  in  manner  ;  not  exactly  ill 
at  ease,  but  always  as  if  he  was  trying  to  give  you  a 
good  impression  of  himself,  though  he  expected  you 
to  have  a  bad  one." 

"  What  has  he  come  to  Blankhampton  to  do  ?  " 

*'  Ah  !  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  He  does 
not  hunt,  nor,  apparently,  shoot,  though  he  says  he 
is  very  fond  of  fishing.  He  does  not  know  any 
people  here  except  the  Archdeacon,  who  met  him 
abroad.  I  think  he  has  lived  abroad  a  good  deal — 
he  seems  to  know  Italy  very  well." 

"  H'm  !     An  artist,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  think  so.  I  asked  him  about  some 
of  the  galleries  in  Florence,  but  he  seemed  quite  at 
sea  about  them,  though  he  knew,  and  intimately 
too,  all  about  the  hotels,  and  streets,  and  drives. 
Ah!"  with  a  sigh,  "Father  and  I  were  always 
going  to  beautiful  Italy.  We  used  to  talk  about  it, 
and  dream  about  it  for  hours,  but  we  never  realized 
it.     We  never  got  there." 

"  You  shall  go,  my  love,"  said  Orford  tenderly. 
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"  Yes ;  I  shall  have  everything  now,"  smiling  up 
at  him.  "  And  I  have  only  one  regret  now — that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it.  It  would  have  made  him 
so  proud  and  so  happy." 

"  Perhaps  he  does  see  it — who  knows  ?  "  Orford 
said. 

"  Yes ;  perhaps  he  does,"  said  she.  "  I  hope 
so." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the  door 
opened  and  Laura  Trafford  came  in. 

"  Marcus,"  she  said,  "  that  Mr.  Vyvyan  is  here. 
Do  you  mind  coming  ?  Mother  would  like  to  make 
you  acquainted." 

So  Orford  rose, — with  an  inward  groan, — and  went 
into  the  next  room.  The  stranger,  Mr.  Vyvyan,  was 
standing  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  back  to  the 
fern-filled  fireplace,  talking  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  was  occupied  among  the  teacups. 

"  Now,  where  the  devil/'  said  Marcus  Orford  to 
himself,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  him,  "  have  I  seen  you 
before  ?  M 


CHAPTEK  V.. 

A  VYVYAN   OF   STORMOUNT. 

'■  Weeds  grow  sometimes  very  much  like  flowers,  and  you  can't 
tell  the  difference  between  true  and  false  merely  by  the  shape." 

— Paxton  Hood. 

Mrs.  Trafford  looked  up  with  a  smile  at  Orford  as 
lie  entered  the  room — she  generally  did  smile  at 
him,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Marcus,"  she  said,  rising  from  her 
chair  as  she  spoke,  "  let  me  make  you  and  Mr. 
Vyvyan  known  to  one  another.  Mr.  Vyvyan,  this  is 
Captain  OE— ford." 

The  two  men  met  in  distinctly  different  ways. 
Marcus  Orford  stood  upright  and  stiff,  looked 
straight  at  the  other  man,  and  said,  "  How  d'you 
do  ? " — but  in  a  tone  which  did  not  betray  any 
anxiety  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  state  of  Mr. 
Vyvyan's  well-being. 

Vyvyan,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed,  really  bowed, 
bowed  all  over  him,  so  to  speak;  and  again  the 
thought  flashed  into  Orford's  mind : 

"  Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  " 

But  memory  did  not  come  to  aid  him,  and, 
although  he  felt  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
familiarity  with  this  man's  appearance,  he  yet  could 
not  in  anyway  fix  time  or  place  where  he  had  seen 
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him  before.  Then,  as  Vyvyan  evidently  met  him  as 
a  stranger,  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  unlikely  after 
asking  one  question. 

"  Do  you  know  my  regiment  at  all  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  never  knew  it  at  all  until  the  last 
few  days,"  Vyvyan  answered.  "I  have  seen  several 
of  your  officers  since  I  have  been  in  Blankhamp- 
ton." 

"  Ah !  yes,  yes,  I  see," — and  then,  after  one  or 
two  commonplace  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
the  place  generally,  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
Mrs.  Trafford's  visitor,  and  set  himself  to  hand  tea- 
cups with  such  vigour  that  in  less  than  two  minutes 
he  was  free  to  carry  his  own  to  the  sofa  where  his 
love  sat. 

Time  had  been  when  Madge  was  tea-maker,  but 
Mrs.  Trafford  now  would  not  hear  of  her  doing  -it 
any  longer. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  when  you  had  nothing  else 
to  occupy  your  thoughts,  it  was  all  very  well,  and  it 
relieved  me  a  little ;  but  now  it  is  different,  and 
remember,  you  will  have  to  pour  out  your  husband's 
tea  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  No ;  enjoy  your  idle 
time,  dear,  whilst  you  have  it,  and  Laura  will  help 
me  if  I  am  very  busy,"  she  said,  soon  after  the 
engagement. 

"  I  assure  you,  Auntie,"  protested  Madge,  "  that 
I  am  still  quite  capable  of  pouring  out  tea,  even 
though  I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  capability,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 

4* 
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Trafford  returned,  "  either  on  that  or  any  other 
point,  but  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  your  engagement 
as  much  as  possible;  so  pray  say  no  more  about 
it." 

Well,  Marcus  Orford  sat  beside  his  beautiful 
sweetheart,  enjoying  himself  very  much  indeed,  but 
every  now  and  then  he  sent  the  same  puzzled,  scru- 
tinizing glance  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vyvyan  that 
he  had  favoured  him  with  on  their  introduction, 
and  the  same  question  kept  cropping  up  in  his 
mind  : 

"  Now,  where  the  devil  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  " 

But  instead  of  becoming  more  clear  to  him,  the 
likeness,  or  rather  the  familiarity  of  the  face, 
seemed  to  fade  away  somewhat,  so  that  he  became 
more  and  more  puzzled,  though  he  still  felt  certain 
that  he  had  seen  him  somewhere  or  other  before. 

"  You  don't  like  him  ?  "  murmured  Madge  at  his 
elbow,  as  she  watched  his  brave  grey  eyes  again  and 
again  seek  the  stranger's  face. 

"  Can't  say  I  do." 

"Neither  do  I,"  she  said  with  decision.  "I  can't 
tell  what  Auntie  sees  in  him.  If  I  were  her  I  would 
never  have  let  him  inside  my  house." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  he's  so  bad  as  that,"  said 
Orford  indulgently,  pitying  Vyvyan  in  his  heart  for 
his  misfortune  in  having  raised  Madge's  dislike. 
"  He's  not  quite  the  right  stamp,  perhaps,  but  he's 
rather  decent-looking  than  otherwise." 

"  Grood-looking,"  echoed  Madge.  "  Yes,  if  you 
call  a  wax    dummy  out   of  a   barber's   shop    good- 
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looking  perhaps  he  is.  But,  for  my  part,  I  can't 
bear  that  pink  and  white  and  black  type." 

"  No  ?  What  type  do  you  like  ?  "  Orford  asked,  and 
then  they  went  off  into  a  conversation  on  the  merits 
of  black  eyes  or  blue,  which  is  not  essential  to  this 
story,  therefore  I  will  not  repeat  it. 

"  But  as  for  him,"  Madge  ended,  turning  her 
large  and  lovely  eyes  towards  Mr.  Vyvyan  in  order 
to  indicate  that  she  was  speaking  of  him,  "  he  will 
be  a  deal  better-looking  when  his  hair  is  grey.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  isn't  rather  a  distinguished- 
looking  old  man." 

Grey  hair  !  Grey  hair  !  Why, — all  the  feeling  of 
familiarity  with  this  man  came  back  with  tenfold 
force !  Of  course,  he  had  seen  the  face  before,— and 
then  a  sudden  recollection  of  a  Vyvyan  of  Stormount 
came  to  him,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  He 
remembered  it  all  so  well,  how,  when  he  was  a  little 
lad  of  ten  years  old  or  so,  one  of  the  Yyvyans  of 
Stormount  had  come  to  pay  his  father  a  visit,  a 
handsome,  fresh-complexioned,  vigorous,  man  with 
a  profusion  of  grey  hair.  Yes,  of  course,  that  was 
the  face  he  had  been  thinking  of. 

"  Were  you  a  son  of  John  Vyvyan  of  Stormount  ?  " 
he  asked,  crossing  the  room  and  putting  the  question 
to  him  point-blank. 

"  iSTo,  I  was  Gregory's  son,"  answered  Vyvyan 
politely. 

"  Oh,  you  were  Gregory's  son !  "  in  surprise.  "  But 
I  always  thought  he  went  out  to  Australia  and 
died  ?  " 
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"  I  was  his  son,  nevertheless,"  the  other  said  com- 
posedly. 

"  But  the  Stormount  people  know  nothing  about 
that,  do  they  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  not.  My  father  has  been  badly 
treated  by  his  relatives,  who  did  not  approve  of  his 
marriage  to  my  mother.  I  have  never  claimed 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Vyvyans  of  Stormount, 
because  my  father  never  forgave  them,  and  never 
wished  me  to  do  so." 

"  But  you  claim  the  family  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  because  that  is  my  family,  and  I  have 
the  same  right  to  be  proud  of  belonging  to  it  that 
they  have." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  Well,  I  must  say  you  have  surprised 
me,"  Orford  said,  "  because  I  had  no'  the  least 
idea  that  Gregory  Vy vyan  ever  got  wrong  with  his 
people  at  all.  By-the-bye,  you  never  met  John 
Vyvyan  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  very  like  him,  you  might  be  his 
son." 

"  I  am  his  brother's  son,"  said  Vyvyan,  with 
dignity. 

"  Yes,  yes,  exactly,"  murmured  Orford,  and  then 
he  went  back  to  Madge  once  more.  He  was 
intensely  interested  now  in  Mrs.  Trafford's  new 
friend,  and  he  watched  him  closely  from  the 
moment  that  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  Gregory  Vyvyan  of  Stormount,  who  had 
gone  out  to  Australia  and  died. 
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"Mother  must  have  been  rather  a  howler,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  and  she's  set  the  stamp  of  it  on 
him,  without  his  being  exactly  a  howler  either." 

Orford  could  not  help  wondering  what  the  circum- 
stances of  this  man's  life,  his  early  life,  that  is,  had 
been.  Not  such  as  it  was  now,  that  he  could  swear ; 
for  there  was  a  certain  formality  about  his  speech, 
a  care  in  pronouncing  his  words,  a  tendency  to 
double  his  aspirates  which  told  Orford  plainly  enough 
that  he  did  not  speak  now  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  as  a  child.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  that  peculiar  swagger  about  it,  such  as  used  to 
be  commonly  given  and  accepted  as  the  particular 
jargon  of  the  cavalry  officer,  although  it  was  about 
as  true  to  life  as  the  idea  which  used  to  be,  I  believe, 
equally  prevalent  in  France,  that  all  English  women 
have  splay  feet  and  long  horse-teeth,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  was  distinctly  odd, — the  swagger  and 
the  formality  and  the  elaboration  of  the  aspirates,  all 
taken  together,  being  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  verdict  Dayrell  had  given  of  him,  "  such  a  good 
imitation  of  a  sovereign  that  it  puzzles  you,  though 
you  feel  it  ain't  a  good  one." 

In  effect  it  was  something  like  this — he  was 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Trafford  then  : 

"  Oh  ! — er — ah — ya-as.  I — er — know  Griberaltah 
very  well  indeed — ah !  Ya-as,  an  interesting  little 
place —  ah  !  And — er — we  hhad  several  trips  into 
the  interior — ah — though  I  nev-ah  went  really  into 
the — ah — hheart  of  the  country." 

"  Ton  my  soul,"  muttered   Orford  to  his  sweet 
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heart,  "  it's  a  funny  thing  to  hear  a  Vyvyan  of 
Stormount  talking  about  '  G-iberalta.' " 

"  I  don't  believe  he's  a  Vyvyan  of  Stormount  at 
all,"  asserted  Madge.  "  Does  he  look  like  a  Vyvyan 
of  Stormount  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  he  does,  he's  as  like  them  as  two 
peas,"  Orford  answered,  "  but  the  mother  must  have 
been  a  howler — must  have  been." 

"  Oh !  yes,  that  I  can  quite  believe,"  said  Madge, 
who  had  taken  a  thorough  dislike  to  the  man,  and 
was  not  to  be  argued  out  of  it,  Vyvyan  of  Stor- 
mount, or  no  Vyvyan  of  Stormount. 

"  Hallo,  what's  the  joke?"  Orford  asked,  seeing 
that  Laura  Trafford  and  Staunton  were  watching, 
with  evident  amusement,  something  that  was  going 
on  in  the  street  below. 

Laura  looked  across  at  them,  and  beckoned  them 
to  come,  and  when  they  got  there  they  saw  what 
Laura  called  a  procession  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  consisting  of  To-To  Antrobus  and  her  young 
man,  Herrick  Brentham,  a  yard  or  two  behind  them 
Polly,  looking  prettier  and  more  foolish  than  ever, 
yet  very  proud  because  Lord  Charterhouse  was  in 
attendance  upon  her,  and,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
Mrs.  Hugh  and  Baby,  her  youngest  hope  and  but  a 
little  stick  in  the  shortest  of  petticoats,  with  legs 
like  a  hen. 

Staunton  and  Orford  positively  chuckled  with 
delight  to  see  Charterhouse  thus  under  convoy  ;  as 
for  Mrs.  Hugh,  she  was  a  sight  to  see — she  seemed 
to  be  treading  air,  as  she  waddled  along,  and  her 
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smile,  larger,  fuller,  more  beaming  and  more 
triumphant  than  perhaps  anybody  in  the  memory 
of  man  had  ever  seen  it  before,  shed  the  full 
measure  of  its  effulgence  and  glory  upon  the  very 
stones  of  the  street  as  she  passed ! 

"  I  wonder  how  Lady  Nell  would  like  that  ? " 
remarked  Staunton,  as  the  last  of  the  procession 
turned   the    corner,   and  passed  out  of  sight.     "  I 

should   think    she "    but   there,   a   sharp   kick 

from  Orford  froze  the  words  upon  his  lips  and  he 
stopped  short. 

"  I  say,"  he  asked,  as  they  went  back  to  barracks 
together,  "  why  did  you  shin  me  so  terrifically, 
when  I  mentioned  Lady  Nell  ?  " 

Orford  laughed. 

"  Well,  if  Mr.  Winks  is  such  a  young  ass,  as  to 
be  going  constantly  to  the  Antrobuses',  without  ever 
mentioning  Lady  Nell  or  his  engagement  to  her  at 
all,  I  think  it's  only  fair  that  the  old  lady  has  a 
chance,  without  any  outsider  telling  her  anything 
about  Lady  Nell." 

"  What  old  lady  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Antrobus,  of  course." 

"  But  why  should  not  the  Traffords ?  " 

"  Know  anything  about  it?  "  ended  Orford.  "  Why, 
my  dear  chap,  because  Mrs.  Traff  don't  care  any 
too  much  about  Mrs.  Antrobus, — it  ain't  in  reason 
fhe  should — and  she  would  revel  in  letting  her  know 
it.  No ;  I  have  never  mentioned  it,  because  I 
didn't  want  to  spread  the  news.  I  wanted  the  old 
ladv  fro  have  a  fair  chance." 
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And  it  happened  at  that  very  moment  that  Laura 
Trafford  strolled  into  her  cousin's  room,  where 
Madge  was  just  making  herself  presentable  for 
dinner. 

'•  Madge,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  you  know  when 
we  were  standing  in  the  window  watching  Mr. 
Wiuks  and  the  Antrobuses  go  by  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

""Why  did  Marcus  give  Sir  Anthony  such  a 
frightful  kick  ?  " 

'•  Did  he  ?  "  in  surprise. 

"  Eather ;  my  shin  positively  ached  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  him.  It  was  something  about  a  Ladv 
Nell,  that  Marcus  didn't  want  us  to  know." 

"  I  wonder  what  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  and  find  out." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  returned  Madge.  "  But  who  is 
Lady  Nell?" 

'•  Ah  !  that's  what  I  want  to  know.  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Winks  is  engaged  all  this  time  ?  Somehow,  I 
never  cared  much  about  him." 

"  Oh  !  he's  a  mere  baby  ! "  cried  Madge,  with 
fine  scorn.  "  A  very  nice  boy  and  all  that,  but  a 
mere  baby  ;  give  me  a  man." 

"  Like  Marcus  Orford,"  cried  Laura,  with  a  gay 
laugh. 

'•  Or  Sir  Anthony  Staunton,"  retorted  her  cousin 
teasingly. 

And  just  at  that  moment  too  Mrs.  Hugh  was 
saying  to  Mr.  Winks  : 

"  Oh  !  must  you  go.  Lord  Charterhouse  ?     Don't ; 
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do  stay  and  have  high  tea  with  us  and  go  to  tl:e 
Winter  Gardens.  The  Royal  Engineer  band  plays 
there  to-night;  and  it's  the  best  string-band  in 
England,  you  know." 

"  I — I  should  like  to,  awfully,  many  thanks,  Mrs. 
Antrobus,"  answered  Mr.  Winks,  with  a  downward 
glance  at  his  clothes. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  dress,  it  is  only  high 
tea,"  answered  Mrs.  Hugh,  with  her  airiest  tone 
arid  laugh. 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Mr.  Winks  slipped  so  many 
inches  deeper  into  the  mire,  which  would  end  in 
landing  him, — where  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANTE-ROOM    GOSSIP. 

"In  the  adversity  of  our  friends  we  always  find  something  which 
is  not  wholly  displeasing  to  us." 

KOCHEFOTJCAULD. 

"  Not  a  word  to  Mr.  Winks,  mind,"  said  Orfoid  to 
Sir  Anthony  Staunton,  as  they  parted  at  the  door  of 
his  quarters. 

"  Oh  !  not  a  word,  of  course,"  Staunton  answered. 

The  precaution  was,  however,  unnecessary  so  far 
as  that  evening  was  concerned,  for  instead  of  being 
found  among  those  who  assembled  for  the  mess 
dinner,  Lord  Charterhouse  was  seated  comfortably 
between  his  hostess  and  the  fair  Polly,  enjoying 
himself  thoroughly  if  the  exact  truth  be  told,  and 
highly  edified  in  watching — as  was  Polly — to  see 
how  many  times  the  turtle  doves, — as  the  whole 
family  of  the  Antrobuses  usually  called  To-To  and 
Herrick  Brentham — would  contrive  during  the 
course  of  the  meal  to  touch  hands  under  cover 
of  the  table-cloth. 

He  admired  little  To-To  very  much,  admired  her 
pretty  eyes,  and  her  bright  complexion,  and  her 
pretty,  bronze  gold  hair,  and  he  wondered  what  she 
could  see  in  "  such  a  sulky,  ill-conditioned  beast," 
as  he    called    Herrick    Brentham — who  seemed  to 
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think  hi  had  got  engaged  to  the  girl  in  order  to 
scowl  at  every  man,  no  matter  what  might  be  his 
age  or  calling,  who  came  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
her.  Mr.  Winks,  somehow,  did  not  much  care 
about  Mr.  Herrick  Brentham,  a  feeling  which  was 
shared  by  everybody  in  Blankhampton,  who 
happened  to  cross  that  scowling  gentleman's  path. 

"  The  brute's  so  insufferably  impudent ! "  he 
exclaimed  to  Orford  the  next  day.  "Now,  last 
night,  I  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
as  far  away  from  him  as  I  could  very  well  get,  and 
this  brute,  who  had  only  been  introduced  to  me 
half-an-hour  before,  bawled  out : 

"  '  Aw  !  Charterhouse,'  said  he,  '  can  I  give  you 
some  of  this  chicken  ?  ' " 

"  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brentham,'  said  I — and  I  said 
to  myself:  'Charterhouse!  H'm !  that's  like  your 
d— d  cheek.' " 

"  Did  he  take  the  hint  ?  "  Orford  asked. 

"  Well,  no,  confound  him !  I  can't  say  he  did," 
Mr.  Winks  replied ;  "  but  then,  how  could  you 
expect  an  under-bred  brute  like  that  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  manners.  Can't  tell  myself 
what  that  pretty  little  girl  sees  in  him.  He's  as 
ugly  as  sin,  and  as  mean  as  the  grave,  if  her  en- 
gagement rings  are  any  guide  on  the  subject,  and, 
by  Jove  !  the  fellow's  legs  are  after  the  same  pattern 
one  sees  in  the  penny  illustrated  papers." 

"  I  suppose  there's  money  ?  " 

"  Money !  Oh,  a  little,  doubtless  ;  but  I  know  if 
I  was  a  pretty  girl  I  should  want  a  devil  of  a  lot  of 
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money  to  gild  a  fellow  of  his  class.  Her  people  say 
it's  such  a  pity  he's  so  jealous.  Jealous  !  By  Jove  ! 
in  his  case  it's  only  another  word  for  an  all-round 
bad-temper.  By-the-bye,  have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  Graham  ?  " 

"  No  ;  what  about  him  ?  " 

"Well,  it  seems  he's  been  going  on  any  pace 
with  Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Hildersley  and  that  other  fat,  yellow-haired  woman 
were  nothing  but  a  blind.  Mrs.  Farquhar  is  the 
one,  and  they're  saying  that  Mrs.  Graham  was 
only  in  the  nick  of  time  to  stop  them  from  going 
off  together." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Oh.  I  heard  it  last  night,"  meaning  that  he  had 
heard  it  from  Mrs.  Hugh. 

"  Ah  !  If  I  were  you,  Winks,  I  shouldn't  repeat 
it,"  observed  Orford  coolly.  "  I  happen  to  know — 
not  from  hearsay,  but  really  I  know — that  there 
isn't  any  truth  in  it.  Besides,  is  it  likely  Mrs. 
Farquhar  would  leave  a  handsome  husband  like 
hers,  to  go  off  with  a  grubby  little  rat  like  Gra- 
ham ?  " 

"  Well,  it  isn't  altogether ;  but,  you  know,  there 
is  never;  any  accounting  for  a  woman's  taste.  All 
the  women  here  seem  more  or  less  gone  on  Graham, 
at  least,  they're  always  abusing  him,  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  about  the  best  sign  one  could  have  that  it 
is  so." 

"  Likely  enough ;  but,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar will  never  throw  Farquhar  over  for  Graham. 
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Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  believe  she'd  touch  him 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  She's  a  good  little  woman, 
that." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay.  Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  it  won't 
get  round  to  Farquhar's  ears,  that's  all." 

"  Yes  ;  but  in  any  case  Farquhar  would  hardly  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it ;  a  man  could  never  pay 
himself  such  a  poor  compliment  as  to  be  uneasy  or 
jealous  on  account  of  a  Graham.  Well,  are  you 
coming  on  the  river  with  us  to-day  ?  " 

"  What's  your  programme  ?  " 

"Simple  enough.  Two  tubs — Mrs.  Traff'  and 
her  daughters,  Miss  Trafford  and  Miss  D'Arcy, 
myself  and  Staunton,  Bowers  and  that  fellow 
Vyvyan.  I  must  have  another  man  for  Miss 
D'Arcy." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  that  I  care  very  much  about 
Miss  D'Arcy,"  returned  Lord  Charterhouse  coolly. 
"  I  daresay  she  was  very  pretty  ten  years  ago,  but 
you  know,  Orford,  that  ain't  now,  and  somehow  I 
don't  seem  exactly  to  care  about  it.  Can't  you  ask 
Brookes  instead?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  ;  but  I  know  Brookes  won't  go." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  he  don't  like  Miss  D'Arcy — won't  have 
her  at  any  price.  No,  I'd  better  see  if  Cunliffe 
won't  come." 

"  Your  very  man ;  best  fellow  in  the  world  for  a 
river  party.  By-the-bye,  where  are  you  going  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"We're  going  to  row  up  as  far  as   Applegarth, 
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where  there's  an  idyllic  inn,  all  honeysuckle  and 
roses  and  such-like." 

"  Eather  late  in  the  season  for  those,"  laughed 
Lord  Charterhouse,  who  had  been  brought  up  a  good 
deal  more  in  the  country  than  Orford  had  been. 

"  Well,  but  they've  got  cream  and  fresh  eggs,  and 
all  things  of  that  kind,  at  any  time.  Anyway,  we 
row  up  to  Applegarth,  get  tea  at  the  '  Queen  of  the 
Eoses' — yes,  that's  the  name  of  mine  inn — go  to  see 
a  wonderful  old  ruin  near  the  village,  and  then  to 
see  a  wonderful  wishing  well,  and  after  we've  all 
consulted  an  old  personage  who  is  going  to  tell  us 
our  fortunes,  we  shall  quietly  slip  down  stream  in 
the  gloaming,  and  wind  up  with  a  supper  at  Mrs. 
Traff's." 

"  And  very  delightful  it  will  be,  my  dear  chap, 
particularly  for  you ;  but,  I  don't  think  I  care  about 
it  this  time.  Cunliffe's  your  very  man,  and  I  wish 
him  and  Miss  D'Arcy  joy  of  one  another." 

Thus  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  secure  a  man  to 
complete  the  party,  Orford  went  off  to  the  ante- 
room in  search  of  Cunliffe,  who  was  young  and 
flippant,  being  of  that  gay  and  jovial  disposition 
which  would  cheerfully  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Old  Xick  himself,  did  nothing  else  present 
itself  in  the  way  of  a  change. 

There  were  a  good  many  officers  in  and  about  the 
ante-room,  but  Cunliffe  was  not  one  of  them.  Those 
who  were  there,  however,  were  so  busy  picking  to 
pieces  a  man  of  the  Artillery,  whom  most  of  them 
knew,  and  whom  Orford  knew  perhaps  most  intim- 
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ately  of  all,  having  been  at  the  same  crammer's 
before  one  went  to  Sandhurst  and  the  other  to 
Woolwich,  that  he  really  felt  obliged  to  stay  and 
hear  the  conversation  out,  instead  -of  going  straight 
away  in  search  of  Cunliffe. 

"  They  say  he's  going  into  Parliament.  Yes,  it's 
really  true.  Oh,  the  beggar's  clever  enough  in  all 
conscience,  in  fact,  a  deuced  sight  too  clever,"  said 
Dayrell.  "  I  remember  being  over  one  night  in  their 
camp,  when  we  were  out  in  Suakim ;  for  a  wonder 
the  fellows  weren't  too  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
importance  or  their  scientific  studies  or  what  not  to 
go  in  for  a  little  innocent  recreation  in  the  shape  of 
larking,  and  I  must  say  for  a  set  of  well-behaved, 
stiff  and  starved  prigs  like  Artillery  generally  are, 
they'd  got  a  very  tidy  programme  together ;  a  ve — 
ry — ti — dy — pro — gramme — in — deed.  A  good 
many  of  'em  had  been  fired  by  what  had  been  going 
on  in  our  camp,  and,  being  all  cleverish  sort  of 
chaps,  they  were  anxious  to  improve  on  it.  They'd 
got  a  superb  trap  for  the  Colonel,  which,  as  I  told 
them,  was  dangerous  and  disrespectful.  And  there 
were  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  for  the  delectation 
of  the  youngsters,  but  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
evening  was  the  drawing  of  De  la  Motte.  De  la 
Motte  himself  had  been  rather  more  disagreeable 
than  usual — " 

"  Then  he  must  have  been  charming,"  broke  in 
one  of  the  audience. 

"  Disagreeable  brute,  enough  to  aggravate  anyone 
into  drawing  him,"  cried  another. 
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"  Did  you  sit  next  him,  Greorge  ? "  asked  a 
third. 

"No;  I  didn't.  I  sat  just  opposite,  so  that  I  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  various  and  delightful  play  of 
expressions  which  passed  over  his  hawk-like  coun- 
tenance. The  others  tried  to  toast  him  into  exceed- 
ing his  usual  quantity  of  liquor,  but  Motty  was  too 
wide-awake  for  that." 

"  Ah !  he's  just  one  of  those  wide-awake  brutes 
that's  never  caught  napping  for  a  single  moment," 
exclaimed  a  man  who  evidently  bore  the  absent 
Motty  no  good-will.  "  I  believe  he  sleeps  with  one 
eye  open,  like  a  weazel." 

"Like  enough — his  eyes  are  just  like  a  weazel's. 
However,  this  night,  although  they  all  wanted  to 
drink  wine  with  him,  Motty  wasn't  to  be  caught,  for 
after  the   third   message   had  been  taken  to  him 
Motty  just  filled  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and  said : 

"  '  Gentlemen,  I  pledge  you  all ! '  and  then 
he  turned  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  said  with  a 
disagreeable  laugh  :  '  Bless  me  !  how  popular  I  have 
become  all  at  once.  I  wonder  what  good  fortune  I 
have  to  thank  for  that  ? ' 

"  Well,  it  happened  to  be  an  awfully  hot  night, 
and  the  flies  and  other  creepy-crawlies  were  uncom- 
monly bad — they  were  terrific  in  fact.  Sleep  without 
a  mosquito-net,  you  couldn't.  The  idea  was  to  do 
Motty  out  of  his  sleep  for  that  night.  He  was 
begged  to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  and,  to  the  general 
surprise,  took  it  at  once.  What  was  more,  he  all 
at  once  began  to  make  himself  agreeable." 
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"  Il'm !  T  know  Motty  in  that  stage,"  put  in 
Orford.  "  He  shows  his  teeth  and  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  and  draws  up  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  hiss. 
Yes,  I  know  him  then.  If  possible,  he  is  more 
unpleasant  then  than  at  any  other  time." 

"  Yes — however,  I  didn't  stay  to  see  him.  I  went 
off  with  the  others  to  demolish  his  tent.  First  they 
took  the  mosquito-net,  hammock  and  his  pyjamas, 
made  them  into  a  bundle,  and  sent  them  off  to  be 
deposited  under  the  shelter  of  the  Colonel's  tent- 
canvas  ;  then  they  took  the  pole  up  and  let  the 
tent  down,  and  just  carried  the  pole  as  far  away  as 
they  very  well  could,  and  then  they  went  back  to  the 
mess-tent  and  entertained  him  (among  others)  with 
an  account  of  shaking  young  Trevor  in  a  blanket, 
and  made  a  display  of  Trevor  in  a  very  ruffled  con- 
dition, both  of  mind  and  body. 

"Apparently,  Motty  was  utterly  taken  in  and 
went  off  to  his  tent  after  a — for  him — lavishly  cordial 
exchange  of  good-nights  and  other  jollity.  We  sat 
down  to  cards  so  as  to  be  ready,  when  he  came  back 
to  swear  at  us,  with  an  appearance  of  festive  inno- 
cence. We  played  a  few  games  of  Van-John,  and 
then  we  took  to  Nap— but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Motty.  In  fact,  he  never  came  back  at  all.  We 
bore  it  for  a  good  bit,  and  then  when  flesh  and 
bloml  could  stand  it  no  longer,  we  sallied  out  and 
cautiously  went  to  reconnoitre. 

"  It  was  a  still,  hot,  sultry  night ;  there  was  not 
a  sound  but  our  own  footsteps  as  we  sneaked  along 
over  the  sandy  ground.     It  was  pitch  dark  overhead. 

5* 
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We  crept  along  cautiously — cautiously — feeling  our 
way  like  blind  men,  hand  in  hand.  And  at  last  we 
got  to  the  place,  expecting  to  hear  Motty  ramping 
and  swearing  after  his  own  peculiarly  boisterous  and 
fluent  fashion  ;  but  there  was  not  a  sound,  all  was 
still  as  death  on  the  desert,  and  there  lay  the  tent 
like  a  played-out  balloon — just  as  we  had  left  it. 

"  One  of  the  fellows  had  a  little  bull's  eye  lantern, 
and  turned  it  on  for  us  to  examine  the  place — but 
there  was  no  Motty  there,  not  so  much  as  a  sign  of 
him.  After  that,  there  was  a  search  for  him,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found,  not  even  though  we  searched  in 
every  officer's  tent  except  the  Colonel's.  We  did 
take  a  peep  into  his,  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
bull's  eye  and  swore  at  us  with  such  earnestness 
that  we  concluded  that  if  Motty  had  taken  shelter 
there,  he'd  better  be  left  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Well,  finally,  we  all  went  to  roost,  thoroughly 
sold,  feeling  that  Motty,  the  brute,  had  got  the 
best  of  us  this  time,  somehow ;  and  then,  in  the 
morning,  it  turned  out  that  my  fine  fellow  had  got 
an  inkling  of  what  was  on,  had  quietly  sent  his 
servant  to  sleep  in  another  tent,  and  had  rigged  up 
his  spare  hammock  and  mosquito  net  in  his  servant's 
tent ;  so  the  fellow  had  actually  gone  straight  to 
bed  after  he  bade  us  '  good-night '  in  the  mess  tent, 
and  had  had  an  excellent  night,  with  the  pleasure 
of  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  jeer  at  us." 

"  How  was  it  we  never  heard  of  this  before  ? " 
somebody  asked. 

"  I'll  tell  you.     I  stayed   over  in  the  Artillery 
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camp  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  old  Bellamy, 
the  Colonel,  you  know,  happened  to  find  Motty's 
belongings  hidden  under  the  flap  of  his  tent.  It 
was  quite  a  chance  his  doing  so  ;  Dut  he  kicked  up 
such  a  devil  of  a  shine  at  his  tent  being  made  a 
convenience  of  for  any  such  d — d  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  that  I  concluded  along  with  the  others 
that  we  had  better  hold  our  tongues  about  it,  and 
that  the  fewer  people  knew  anything  about  it  the 
better  chance  there  would  be  of  escaping  a  court- 
martial.  Old  Bellamy  swore  he  would  court-martial 
the  whole  lot  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  I 
knew — as  I  wasn't  a  bold  Artilleryman,  but  only 
a  humble  Dragoon,  and  a  visitor  in  the  camp  — 
I  should  get  into  a  devil  of  a  mess  for  taking 
liberties  with  a  full-blown  swell  like  him  ;  so  I 
just  kept  quiet  about  it.  But,  by  Greorge  !  didn't 
Motty  take  it  out  of  us  just !  I  should  like  to 
have  rammed  his  teeth  down  his  jeering  and 
sneering  throat." 

"  I  fancy  he  would  sneer  pretty  well,  and  on  the 
whole  his  temptation  was  strong,"  said  Orford, 
laughing.  "  But  do  you  know,  I  saw  him  the  other 
day  in  the  Park,  and  you  fellows  all  know  what  a 
spick  and  span  chap  he  is,  when  he's  got  up  to  kill  ? 
Well,  he  was  got  up  immensely  that  morning — 
black  clothes,  white  cravat,  white  gaiters,  and  new 
gloves,  all  as  smart  as  smart  could  be — when  up 
walked  Dirty  Van,  and  thrust  his  hand  under  his 
arm.  *  Well,  old  boy,'  said  he,  '  how  are  you  ? 
How  do,  Orford  ?  '  said  he  to  me.     Motty's  face  was 
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a  study,  I  can  tell  you,  and  he  walked  in  that  un- 
willing way  that  a  child  lets  himself  be  shoved 
along  by  a  nurse  when  he  doesn't  want  to  go  and 
daren't  say  no. 

"  '  What's  the  news  ?  '  bawled  Van. 

" '  Why,  you've  heard  the  last  ?  '  snaps  Motty. 

"  '  No,  I  haven't,'  says  Van. 

11 '  Well,  what's  the  driest  spot  in  Great  Britain  ? 
You  know  ? ' 

"  '  No,  I  don't.     Give  it  up,'  cries  Van. 

«  <  Dirty  Van's  bath,'  says  Motty.  <  Heard  it  at 
the  club  yesterday.' 

"And,"  ended  Orford,  "poor  old  D.  V.  left  in  a 
hurry." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  laughed  Brookes.  "  Even 
D.  V.  can  see  some  things." 

"  And  that  was  plain  enough  for  a  blind  man  to 
see  clearly,"  returned  Orford.  "  Well,  I  must  be  off. 
I  want  Cunliffe.  Does  anyone  happen  to  know 
where  Cunliffe  is  ?  " 

"  He  went  out  of  this  half-an-hour  ago,"  answered 
Brookes.  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  he's  going  to 
afternoon  tea  at  the  Palace." 

"  Oh,  no  he  isn't,  he's  coming  up  the  river  with 
me,"  said  Orford,  coolly. 

And  so  it  was.  When  he  reached  Cunliffe's  room, 
he  found  that  cheery  young  gentleman  enjoying  a 
pipe,  while  watching  his  servant  lay  out  his  clothes 
for  the  afternoon. 

"  Hullo,  Orford,"  he  said,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
his  visitor.     "  What's  the  news  ?  " 
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"  I  want  you  to  come  up  the  river  with  us  to 
day." 

"  Awfully  sorry,  I  can't,  I'm  going  to  have  tea 
with  ME  at  the  Palace." 

"  Quite  impossible — you're  coming  up  the  river 
with  me,"  responded  Orford  coolly.  "  If  ME  wants 
you  to  go  over  there,  he  should  ask  you  to  dinner 
in  a  decent,  respectable  way.  It's  preposterous  to 
expect  us  to  go  over  there  in  the  afternoon,  except 
for  tennis  or  a  garden-party." 

"  It  is  tennis,"  said  Cunliffe. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  It  always  is  tennis — and  a  nice 
condition  the  lawn  will  be  in  after  the  rain  we've 
had  the  last  fortnight.  Oh !  don't  you  go,  my 
child — you'll  have  Miss  Victoria  inviting  you  to 
walk  round  the  forcing  houses,  and  unless  you  want 
to  be  saddled  by  the  shadow  of  '  ME '  for  the  rest 
of  your  life,  you'd  better  keep  clear  of  the  Palace, 
except  a  lot  of  us  are  going.  Anyway,  you're 
coming  up  the  river  with  us  to-day,  so  you  can't 
possibly  go  any  where  else."  And  then  he  ex- 
plained the  scheme  for  the  afternoon's  entertain- 
ment. 

"  Miss  D'Arcy,"  repeated  Cunliffe,  who  like  most 
other  fellows  in  the  regiment,  gave  in  under  pres- 
sure from  Orford.  "  Who  is  she  ?  I  never  met  her 
anywhere  that  I  know  of." 

"  She's  the  Canon's  daughter." 

"  Oh  !  really— pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  awfully  pretty  ;  quite  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  about  Blankhampton." 
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"  Ah  !  Then  I  think  I'll  come,"  as  deliberately 
as  if  he  had  decided  the  question  for  himself. 

"  That's  right.  By-the-bye,  we  may  as  well  go 
down  together.  The  trap  will  be  round  in  half-an- 
hour — you'll  be  ready  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes." 

And  sure  enough,  half-an-hour  later,  the  young 
gentleman  made  his  appearance  at  the  front  door  of 
the  officers'  quarters,  where  Orford  and  a  very  tall 
dog-cart  were  awaiting  him.  And  three  minutes 
later  came  Staunton  with  a  rush,  who  drew  down 
his  lips  when  he  saw  the  lad,  and  said  feelingly : 

"  Poor  devil !    Are  you  paying  him  out,  Orford  ? ' 

"  Hush — sh  ! "  said  Orford. 


CHAPTEE  VI L 

A    SLIP. 

"  What  women  would  do  if  they  could  not  cry,  nobody  knows 
What  poor,  defenceless  creatures  they  would  be." 

— Douglas  Jerrold. 

On  Lhe  whole,  the  water-party  passed  off  very  well, 
and  was  a  decided  success.  If  anybody  had  a  right 
to  be  dissatisfied  or  to  grumble,  it  was  young 
Cunliffe,  who  had  been  distinctly  deluded  into 
going  by  the  representation  of  Miss  D'Arcy  as  a 
pretty  and  attractive  young  lady ;  but  Cunliffe  did 
not  grumble  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoyed 
himself  fairly  well,  and  admitted  that  the  after- 
noon's entertainment  was  an  improvement  on  the 
stiff  and  stately  hospitality  of  Blankhamptoa 
Palace. 

For  the  every-day  life  of  "  ME,"  otherwise  John, 
by  Divine  Providence  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
partook  always,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a 
pageant,  something  like  a  court  ceremonial  in 
miniature,  very  satisfying  no  doubt  to  the  lordly 
mind,  which  had  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood  looked 
up  to  his  parish  priest,  as  far  as  now  he  looked 
down  upon  the  same  dignitary,  but  a  little  tiresome 
to  gay  young  subalterns,  who  had  been  born  to  the 
luxuries  of  plush  and  silken  hose,  to  serving  giants 
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gliding  about  ancestral  halls,  and  to  the  comforts  of 
shiny  carriages  and  high-stepping  horses,  even  if 
they  had  never  ridden  in  such  an  ark  as  the  epis- 
copal omnibus,  which  daily  blocked  up  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city,  causing  more  accidents  and 
bad  language  than  some  of  my  readers  might  think 
credible.     As  Mr.  Winks  said  one  day  to  Orford  : 

"  Somehow  the  Palace  always  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I'd  got  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  before  my  time, 
which  is  uncomfortable." 

"  Eeally.  Ah !  never  feel  that  way  myself," 
returned  Orford,  "  there's  much  too  worldly  a  savour 
about  the  whole  business  to  suggest  anything  so 
spiritual  to  my  mind.  No,  it's  to  be  hoped,  when  the 
Palace  people  get  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  that 
Mrs.  Jones  will  be  able  to  forget  her  profile,  and 
John  Blankhampton  to  remember  that  he's  no  better 
off  than  his  father,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  well. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  makes  me  think  always — 
of  the  times  when  I  used  to  have  to  go  and  pay 
duty  visits  at  my  godmother's,  old  Lady  Screwell. 
Lord,  what  a  time  I  used  to  get !  However,  she's 
dead  and  gone  now,  poor  old  soul,  so  I  needn't 
bear  malice  for  past  sufferings.  But,  Gad,  what  a 
life  that  old  woman  led !  She  belonged  to  the 
Plymouth  Brethren — used  to  make  me  go  to  chapel 
with  her  too,  and  I  had  to  shake  hands  with  all  the 
brethren,  greasy  old  chaps  I'd  never  been  intro- 
duced to  !  However,  that  don't  matter  now,  and 
the  poor  old  soul  left  me  every  penny  she  had 
— saddled,  by-the-bye,  with  a  desire    that,  it    my 
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principles    would    let    me,    I'd    become    a    P.    B. 
myself." 

"And  did  you?"  enquired  Mr.  Winks  with 
interest. 

"  Not  quite  !  No,  I  took  an  affidavit  or  whatever 
you  call  it — made  a  declaration,  yes,  that's  better- 
that  my  principles  would  not  allow  me,  and  I  gave 
five  hundred  to  the  chapel  fund,  and  never  heard 
any  more  of  'em.  Oh !  I  daresay  they  were  very 
decent  sort  of  people  in  their  way — but  their  way 
wasn't  my  way,  and  I  can't  say  I  found  'em  inter- 
esting as  acquaintances." 

Well,  to  return  to  the  water  party ;  it  was,  as  I 
have  just  said,  a  success,  a  decided  success,  and 
perhaps  the  one  who  really  enjoyed  it  more  than 
anyone  else  was  Sir  Anthony  Staunton,  who  remained 
the  whole  time  a  fixture  at  Laura  Trafford's  side. 

Naturally  enough  Laura  was  in  the  most  brilliant 
spirits  and  looked  as  pretty  a  little  plump  edition  of 
her  piquant  little  mother  (yes,  it  was  becoming 
the  fashion  in  Blankhampton,  since  Orford  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  marrying  into  the  Trafford 
family,  to  call  Mrs.  Trafford  "  piquant ;  "  it  was  a 
mere  detail,  a  merely  trifling  difference  in  the 
choice  of  words,  for  it  conveyed  very  much  the 
same  impression  as  the  word  "pert,"  which  had 
been  in  general  use  up  to  the  time  of  Madge 
Trafford's  engagement)  as  you  could  wish  to  see 
in  a  day's  march,  and  on  his  part,  Staunton  got 
spoonier  and  spoonier,  and  more  inclined  to  think 
Orford  a  downright  clever  fellow  for  having  made 
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up    his    mind  to  marry  into  the  Trafford   family, 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  all  his  life  for  any  reason. 

And  Mrs.  Trafford,  merry  little  soul  that  she  was, 
enjoyed  herself  like  a  child,  looked  after  everybody, 
saw  everything  done  for  the  comfort  of  all,  and 
flirted  with  her  new  friend,  Mr.  Vyvyan — well,  as 
Madge  said  with  a  laugh,  to  Orford — scandalously. 

But  Orford  scarcely  responded  to  the  laugh,  in 
fact  he  was  too  busily  occupied  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  new  friend,  Mr. 
Vyvyan,  with  the  result  of  being  more  firmly 
convinced  than  ever  that  if  he  was  the  son  of 
Gregory  Vyvyan  of  Stormount,  his  mother  must 
of  necessity  have  been  what  he  called  "an  out- 
and-out  howler." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Marcus  Orford  to 
define  exactly  what  was  amiss  with  the  man  or  his 
manners ;  he  was  big  and  good-looking,  had  a  good 
straight  nose  and  a  good  square  resolute  chin,  he 
had  black,  level  eye-brows  above  full  black,  or  I 
should  say  dark  brown,  eyes,  and  his  complexion  was 
.brilliantly  florid.  Altogether  he  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  an  uncommon-looking  one  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  but  though  he  was  as  like  the  Vyvyans 
of  Stormount  as  one  of  a  dish  of  peas  is  like  to  •> 
the  others,  he  lacked  the  air  of  distinction  which 
above  all  things  distinguished  the  members  of 
that  family  from  the  common  herd,  and  he  had 
one  or  two  tricks  of  manner — not  vulgarisms — for 
which  Orford  would  dearly  like  to  have  shaken 
him. 
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One  of  them  was  a  way  of  standing  with  his 
arms  hanging  down  to  their  full  length,  with  the 
hands  crossed  one  over  the  other  with  the  backs  of 
both  hands  uppermost ;  and  another  was  a  certain 
air  of  attention,  intended  to  be  very  deferential, 
to  the  ladies  who  addressed  him,  an  attitude  in 
which  the  chin  was  held  in,  while  he  looked  out 
from  under  his  eye-brows  in  a  furtive  way,  which 
made  Orford  positively  long  to  kick  him. 

"  Why  the  devil  can't  the  fellow  look  out  of  his 
eyes  like  an  honest  man  who's  got  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of?  "  he  said  to  himself  irritably. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  singularly 
marked,  in  truth,  it  was  as  great  as  could  be  between 
two  men  of  the  same  race,  and  height,  and  weight, 
which  they  were,  as  nearly  as  possible.  For  Orford's 
head  rose  straight  and  bold  above  his  broad  shoulders, 
the  chin  was  generally  thrust  a  little  outward,  and  his 
bonny,  bold  grey  eyes  looked  straight  and  true  at 
anybody  or  thing  that  he  wanted  to  see.  Yes,  he 
was  a  marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Vivian  Vyvyan,  and 
he  gave  his  verdict  on  that  gentleman  freely  but 
briefly  to  anyone  who  mentioned  him — "  Groodish- 
looking  chap  and  uncommonly  like  the  Vyvyans ; 
all  the  same,  his  mother  must  have  been  an  out- 
and-out  howler." 

After  the  day  of  the  water-party,  however,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  Mrs.  Trafford's  new  friend 
or  take  any  notice  of  him,  except  to  give  him  a  nod, 
and  an  "  Er,  how  d'do  ?  "  on  meeting,  or  an  "  Er, 
good-day,"  on  parting ;  and  if  Mr.  Vyvyan  had  any 
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idea  of  knowing  the  Black  Horse  through  Captain 
the  Honourable  Marcus  Orford,  why  he  perforce 
gave  the  idea  up,  for  Orford  never  noticed  him  any 
further  than  as  I  have  just  explained. 

Naturally  they  did  not  see  very  much  of  one 
another,  although  Vyvyan  made  tremendous  running 
with  Mrs.  Trafford,  and  gossiping  tongues  in  Blank- 
hampton  were  soon  at  work  concerning  them ;  fc;' 
Orford  was  taken  up  body  and  soul,  one  might  say, 
with  his  sweetheart  Madge,  and  when  he  was  not 
dancing  attendance  on  her  in  the  various  shops  in 
the  High  Street — which,  by-the-bye,  was  not  very 
often,  since  she  was  able  to  do  most  of  her  shopping 
in  the  mornings — they  passed  their  time  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  Winter  Garden  or  in  th», 
obscurity  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  boudoir,  where  a  little 
tea-tray  set  for  two  used  to  go  when  the  larger  one, 
at  which  Laura  now  presided,  was  taken  into  the 
drawing-room  for  the  rest  of  the  family. 

And  it  was  wonderful  how  much  envy  that  little 
tea-tray  caused,  among  the  very  few  people  who 
knew  of  its  existence. 

"  Orford  always  was  a  lucky  beggar,"  Sir  Anthony 
Staunton  grumbled  one  day  to  Laura,  "  he  always 
gets  spoilt  wherever  he  goes.  Now,  why  shouldn't 
I  be  indulged  with  a  special  tea-tray  all  to  my- 
self?" 

"  I'll  send  your  tea  down  to  the  library  if  you 
like,"  returned  Laura,  laughing,  "  only  you'd  find  it 
rather  tiresome,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  by  myself,  yes,"  he  answered. 
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"  Well,  we  cannot  indulge  you  with  Madge,  you 
know,  unless  Marcus " 

"  He  wouldn't.  Besides,  with,  all  due  respect  to 
Miss  Madge,  whom  I  admire  beyond  everything,  I 
shouldn't  thank  him  if  he  would.  But  why 
shouldn't  you  and  I  have  the  library  and  a  separate 
tea-tray  as  our  own  special  privilege  ?  " 

She  turned  scarlet  from  chin  to  brow. 

"  Well,  because "  she  began,  stammering. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  why  shouldn't  we  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  I— I— Oh !  what  did  you 
say,  Mr.  Vyvyan  ?  Another  cup  of  tea  for  Mrs. 
Fairlie  ?  Oh,  certainly !  She  takes  sugar  and 
cream,  does  she  not  ?  " 

Yes,  Mrs.  Fairlie  did  take  sugar  and  cream — 
"  and  the  devil  take  her,"  as  Staunton  said,  when 
he  heard  Vyvyan's  formal  smooth  voice  at  Laura's 
elbow.  And  then,  when  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  got  her 
tea,  sugar  and  cream  and  all,  Vyvyan  came  back 
for  another  cup  for  Mrs.  Trafford — who,  to  do  her 
justice,  would  have  thirsted  for  a  week  rather 
than  have  interrupted  Staunton  at  such  an  im- 
portant moment — then  to  fetch  one  for  Miss  Adair, 
then  to  have  his  own  cup  replenished,  and  in  his 
wake  came  the  inveterate  old  gossip,  Colonel 
Coles,  who  stayed  at  the  table  to  drink  it,  and 
contrived  to  put  an  end  to  Sir  Anthony's  oppor- 
tunity altogether  for  that  day. 

And  after  that  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  in  the 
room  was  in  league  to  prevent  the  implied  question 
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being  answered.  Never  for  a  single  moment  was 
Laura  left  alone  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  little  horse- 
shoe clock, — the  emblem  of  "  good  luck  "  by-the-bye 
— on  the  mantel-shelf,  struck  the  hour  of  seven,  and 
not  a  soul  had  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  say 
good-bye,  Staunton  got  up  in  a  fury,  and  bade  Mrs. 
Trafford  farewell. 

"  Oh !  are  you — going  ?  "  faltered  Laura,  who  was 
being  pestered  by  unwelcome  attentions  and  com- 
pliments from  old  Coles. 

"  Yes — good-bye,"  savagely,  and  without  looking 
at  her.  "  There's  not  a  chance — at  least,  that  is — 
good-bye,"  and  the  next  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
entreating  looks — which  he  did  not  see — he  was 
gone. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  girl's  feelings  ?  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  missed  Paradise,  as  if  the  world 
might  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  it  would,  as  if 
she  could  kill  all  these  people  who  moved  smil- 
ingly to-and-fro,  treading  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  life  into  its  grave,  with  their  careless,  un- 
heeding feet. 

It  was  by  a  great  and  brave  effort  that  she 
kept  her  composure  until  the  last  to  take  leave 
had  gone.  It  happened  to  be  Colonel  Coles,  who 
fired  off  one  of  his  antique  and  florid  compli- 
ments upon  her  as  he  took  her  hand  in  farewell, 
and  him  she  watched  to  the  door  with  the  last 
smile  that  she  could  summon  to  her  poor,  trembling 
lips. 

And  then,  when  he  was  gone,  when  the  closing  of 
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the  door  in  the  hall  below  told  them  that  he  was 
really  out  of  the  house,  she  gave  way  altogether,  and 
fell  down  beside  her  mother,  and  hid  her  face 
against  that  little  woman's  gown,  and  cried,  and 
cried,  and  cried  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 

"My  dear — my  dear  child!"  cried  little  Mrs., 
Trafford,  in  the  utmost  consternation  and  dismay 
— for  this  was  a  new  and  distressing  departure  from 
Laura's  usual  way — "  What  is  the  matter  ?  You 
are  ill,  surely.     Tell  me,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  " 

But  poor  Laura  was  not  able  to  stop  her  con- 
vulsive sobs  in  order  to  give  an  explanation  to  her 
sudden  outburst  of  grief;  on  the  contrary,  she 
clutched  her  mother's  gown  tighter  and  tighter  and 
sobbed  on  with  such  hysterical  passion,  that  her 
cousin,  attracted  by  the  sound,  ran  in  from  the 
adjoining  room,  followed  by  Orford  who  stood 
aghast  at  the  unusual  sight  and  felt  like  a  brute, 
though  he  didn't  know  why,  and  Mrs.  Trafford,  find- 
ing that  neither  she  nor  Madge,  who  had  dropped 
upon  her  knees  beside  her  cousin  as  soon  as  she  saw 
something  was  grievously  wrong  with  mind  or  body, 
could  elicit  a  word  from  Laura,  just  took  her  in  her 
arms,  and,  holding  her  head  against  her  bosom,  let 
her  grief  exhaust  itself  on  that  comfortable  haven, 
taking  no  steps  to  soothe  her  save  by  an  occasional 
"  There,  there — there,  there " 

Marcus  Orford  helplessly  watching  them — Laura 
sobbing,  Madge  gently  smoothing  one  of  her  hands, 
and  Mrs.  Trafford  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  in- 
describable air  of  comfort  the  actions  of  a  tender- 
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hearted  woman  are  capable  of  showing — said  to  him- 
self that  Urquhart  had  proved  himself  no  such  fool 
when  he  wanted  to  marry  her. 

"  By  Jove  !  she's  a  right  good  sort,  and  no  mis- 
take about  it,"  his  thoughts  ran,  "  and  as  bonny  a 
little  woman  as  a  disappointed  chap  of  Urquhart's 
age  has  any  need  to  go  for," — and  then,  Laura's  sobs 
having  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  he  said  aloud : 

"  Mrs.  Traff,  give  her  a  brandy  and  soda — there's 
nothing  on  earth  like  it." 

"  The  very  thing,  my  dear  boy,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  always  suggest  a  sensible  course.  Do  you  mind 
going  into  the  dining-room  and  ringing  for  Cox  ?  " 

But  not  even  the  brandy  and  soda  loosened 
Laura's  tongue.  She  sat  up  on  the  floor  beside  her 
mother  when  Orford  appeared  at  her  elbow  and 
prepared  to  add  the  soda  to  the  brandy,  and  dried 
her  eyes  and  said  with  a  piteous  catch  of  her  breath, 
that  she'd  been  '  an  awful  donkey  to  make  such  an 
exhibition ' — but  that  really  she  couldn't  help  it,  and 
— and — she  thought  the  heat  of  the  room  had  been 
too  much  for  her,  and  that  the  people  had  upset  her 
or — or — something.  Anyway,  she  didn't  feel  very 
well  ; — and  then  she  drank  the  draught  which 
Orford  had  prepared  for  her,  and  dried  her  eyes 
again,  after  which  she  said  she  felt  better,  and  tried 
to  smile  by  way  of  proving  her  words  ;  but  it  was  a 
poor,  miserable  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  Orford  saw 
that  it  was  so. 

"  Oh,  you're  upset  Laura,  that's  what  it  is,"  he 
said,  in  his  jovial,  off-hand  tones.    "  And  if  old  Coles 
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has  been  here  all  the  afternoon,  I'm  not  surprised  at 
it.  You'll  be  better  when  you've  had  dinner,  and, 
by-the-by,  Mrs.  Traff',  that  reminds  me,  I  must  be 
off  to  mine." 

"  Oh  !  you'll  dine  here  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Not  to-night,  Mrs.  Traff',  a  thousand  thanks 
all  the  same,"  he  answered,  "  I  must  dine  at  mess 
to-night." 

Mrs.  Trafford  followed  him  down  into  the  hall. 

"  Why  won't  you  stay  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Madge 
will  be  so  disappointed." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  won't ;  she  gave  me  a  look  which 
meant  '  Gro  away.'  Laura's  upset  and  seedy,  and  will 
eat  her  dinner  all  the  better  for  being  without  me. 
No,  I  won't  stay  to-night,  thanks.  I'll  come  down 
in  the  morning  and  see  how  she  is.    Good-bye." 

He  bent — aye,  and  he  had  to  bend — down  and 
kissed  her  as  her  son  might  have  done,  and  the  next 
moment  was  off,  going  at  a  sharp  pace  along  St. 
Eve's,  his  toes  well  turned  out  and  his  head  held 
high  in  air;  and  more  than  one  society-girl,  on 
her  way  home  to  dinner,  looked  at  him  with  admiring 
eyes,  and  thought  what  a  shame  it  was  that  one  of 
"the  Trafford  lot"  should  have  secured  such  a 
splendid  fellow,  and  have  the  prospect  of  being  Lady 
Ceespring  into  the  bargain — not  that  they  had  any- 
thing against  Madge  personally,  but  she  was  one 
of  "  the  Trafford  lot " — people  who  had  just  come 
to  Blankhampton,  and  were  nobody  knew  who  or 
what. 

As  for  Mrs.  Trafford,  she  watched  him  out  of  sight 
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and  murmured  "  Dear  boy  "  as  he  turned  the  corner, 
and  then  she  went  back  to  her  drawing-room  to  try 
and  find  out  what  had  been  the  cause  of  this  un- 
usual outburst  of  grief.  With  a  little  trouble  she 
got  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  and  Laura,  with 
more  sobs  and  tears,  poor  girl,  told  them — and 
surely  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world 
itself,  did  three  more  sympathetic  pairs  of  ears 
listen  to  a  tale  of  woe — how  cruel  Fate  had  been 
to  her  that  miserable  day ! 

"  He  will  never  ask  me  again,"  she  sobbed,  cast- 
ing herself  into  Madge's  sympathetic  arms.  "  I 
know  he  thought  I  was — was — trying  to  avoid 
answering." 

"  Oh !  no — no — he  could  not,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  in  her  most  soothing  voice,  though  in 
truth  she  could  have  knocked  her  pert  little  head, 
with  all  its  wonderful  arrangement  of  coils  and 
plaits  and  its  dainty  little  make-believe  cap,  against 
the  wall  for  her  stupidity  in  not  having  left  Laura 
free  for  that  afternoon.  "  Don't  worry  about  it,"  she 
went  on,  "  it  will  be  all  right.  We  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  out,  without  any  fear  of 
an  interruption.  It  will  be  all  right ;  but  don't  dis- 
tress yourself,  darling,  that  won't  do  any  good  and 
will  only  make  you  look  ill  and  wretched." 

"  He  won't  come  again,"  sobbed  Laura. 

"  He  must  come  to  the  wedding,  for  he  has 
promised  to  be  best  man,"  put  in  Madge.  For  a 
moment  Laura  was  pacified  by  this  solid  and  sub- 
stantial bit  of  comfort ;  the  next  she  said  with  a 
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dejected  sigh,  "  But  I  shall  not  be  near  him,  Julie 
will  be  first  bridesmaid." 

"  Oh !  I'll  give  up  that  honour  if  it  will  secure 
me  such  a  brother-in-law,"  cried  Julia,  with  her 
Little  cracked  laugh. 

"You  cannot;  it  would  look  too  pointed.  All 
Blankhampton  would  be  talking  about  it,  and 
saying  we  had  arranged  Madge's  wedding,  so  as  to 
catch  Sir  Anthony;  and,"  she  added,  with  a 
mournful  air,  "they  would  never  know  or  be- 
lieve he  had  once  gone  so  near  to  asking  me,  would 
they  ?  " 

"  "What  matters  what  Blankhampton  thinks  of 
any  of  us  ? "  cried  Madge,  with  hearty  contempt. 
"  They  bear  us  no  goodwill  now,  and  I'm  sure  I  get 
such  black  looks  that  sometimes  I  feel  quite  nervous 
when  I'm  out  alone." 

"And  if  that  was  all,  I'll  retire  from  the  office 
of  bridesmaid  altogether,"  cried  Julia.  "  Madge 
wouldn't  be  offended  under  the  circumstances, 
would  you,  Madge  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  not — far  from  it,"  answered  Madge, 
with  alacrity.  "  But  there — long  before  the 
wedding  it  will  be  all  right  and  straight  between 
you." 

Meantime,  Marcus  Orford  had,  thanks  to  his  long 
legs,  got  quickly  back  to  barracks.  He  had  not 
much  time  to  spare,  but  he  made  enough  to  go 
into  Staunton's  quarters — where,  by-the-bye,  he 
noticed  a  photograph  of  Laura  Trafford  set  up 
against  one  of  the  ornaments  on  the  mantel-shelf. 
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"  I  say,  old  man,  why  didn't  you  wait  foi  me  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Didn't  know  you  were  coming  back,"  returned 
Staunton,  with  .any thing  but  a  polite  tone. 

"  No  more  I  was  ;  but  something's  up  at  No.  7. 
We  went  into  the  drawing-room,  Madge  and  I,  and 
found  Laura  crying,  as  if  her  heart  would  break." 

"  Crying  ? "  repeated  Staunton,  in  a  curiously 
strained  voice. 

"  Yes,  rather.     Did  you  notice  anything  amiss  ?  " 

For  a  moment  or  so,  Staunton  looked  things 
unutterable.  "  It's  that  dam  fool,  old  Coles,"  he 
burst  out  savagely — but  in  a  softer  voice  "  and  she 
was  crying,  was  she  ? "  and  then  he  added,  "  Con- 
found him  1 " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   DISH   OF   SCANDAL. 

"  I  find  great  numbers  of  moderately  good  people,  who  think  it 
fine  to  talk  scandal.  They  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  evidence  of  their 
own  goodness." 

— F.  W.  Faber. 

At  the  River  House  that  evening,  all  was  light 
and  gaiety,  for  the  Antrobuses  were  giving  a 
dinner-party. 

The  River  House  was  very  well  adapted  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  being  a  large  square  house,  with  fine 
lofty  rooms,  and  an  entrance  hall  and  vestibule 
which  was  quite  palatial.  On  this  evening  the 
whole  place  was  looking  its  best.  Ferns  and 
flowers  were  set  here  and  there,  Chinese  lanterns 
shed  their  soft  glow  among  the  creepers  and 
jessamine  which  wreathed  the  veranda,  and  garden 
chairs  weie  set  out  beneath  them,  so  that  the  men 
could  enjoy  the  fragrant  and  soothing  after-dinner 
cigarette  and  chat  with  the  ladies  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  drawing-room,  which  was  lighted  only  by 
candles,  there  were  flowers  in  profusion,  and  in  the 
dining-room  they  were  put  about  wherever  space 
could  be  found  for  them,  between  the  sparkling 
silver  and  glass.     In  short,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
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establishment  was  one  to  make  you  think  of  a 
celebrated  entertainment  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry  ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men." 

It  was  all  thus.  There  was  the  sound  of  revelry, 
the  softly  shining  lamps,  the  undeniably  fair  women, 
and,  let  us  try  to  believe,  the  brave  men.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Winks  was  the  only  soldier  present,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  leave  chivalry  out  of  the  comparison, 
for,  alas  !  Mr.  Winks  was  drifting,  drifting  on,  over 
a  dangerous  sea,  full  of  sunken  rocks  and  breakers, 
which  would  probably  end  in  bringing  him  to  ship- 
wreck. 

It  was  unlike  him  to  be  torn  two  ways  at  once  ; 
it  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature  to  be  thus  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  love,  engaged  to  one  girl 
(and  such  a  girl)  and  yet  be  hanging  about  after 
another  girl  (and  she  such  a  girl  top)  with  whom  he 
had  not  the  very  smallest  intention  of  ever  dividin 
the  honours  of  his  title.     Moral  fear  he  had  none— 
if  he  chose  to  go  in  a  certain  direction  and  believe 
himself  right  in  going  that  way,  not  all  the  combined 
chaff  and  bullying  of  his  brother  officers  could  coax 
or  drive  him  into  going  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth  out 
of  his  own  line ;  and  yet,  here  he  was,  engaged  to 
Lady  Nell  Temple  whom  he  had  loved  all  his  life. 
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yet  drifting  along  beside  Polly  Antrobus,  not  so 
much  fascinated  by  the  girl,  as  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  machinations  of  her  astute  mother, — for  in  spite 
of  all  bygone  failures,  Mrs.  Hugh  was  an  astute 
woman,  aye,  and  a  game  old  bird  into  the  bargain. 

The  soup  was  just  off,  ox-tail  of  the  best,  and  the 
fish,  salmon  (if  you  want  to  know  exactly  what  fish) 
was  just  on,  when  Mrs.  Hugh,  in  her  oiliest  tones, 
began  to  discuss  the  gossip  of  the  garrison  with  Mr. 
Winks,  who  sat  beside  her. 

"  Lord  Charterhouse,"  she  began,  l(  do  you  think 
it's  true  about  Colonel  Coles  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  What  about  him,  Mrs.  Antro- 
bus ? "  he  answered.  "  I  don't  think  I've  heard 
anything  particular  about  him." 

"  Well,  I'm  told,"  said  she,  with  an  important  air 
of  imparting  accurate  information,  "  and  I  really 
believe  there's  something  in  it,  that  he  is  going  to 
be  married." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Poor  old  chap  !  It  must  be 
on  the  better-late-than-never  principle,"  observed 
Mr.  Winks  indulgently.     "  And  who  is  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Who  do  you  think  ? "  with  her  little  airy 
laugh. 

Oh !  I  can't  say.  There's  so  much  '  They  say, 
What  say  they  ?  Let  'em  say,'  in  Blankhamp- 
ton,  you  know.  But  it's  not  Mrs.  Trafford,  I'll  go 
bail  for  that — she  wouldn't  look  at  him — be  a  good 
thing  for  him  if  she  would." 

"  Oh !  he's  done  better  than  Mrs.  Traf-FOED," 
cried  Mrs.  Hugh  smiling,  and  unconsciously  elong- 
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ating  and  magnifying  little  Mrs.  Traff ' s  name  into 
a  regular  mouthful. 

"  Keally  ?  Oh. !  do  put  me  out  of  my  misery. 
Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Forster." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  Mr.  Winks  very  nearly 
jumped  out  of  his  chair  with  astonishment. 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Hugh  nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  It  came  to  me  to-day  as  an  absolute 
fact — a  fa  — ct.  I  think,"  she  added  with  a  wise,  re- 
flective air,  "  that  he  has  done  very  well  for  himself. 
It  isn't  ev-erybody  who  would  care  to  marry  Colonel 
Coles." 

"  That's  true,  Mrs.  Antrobus,"  returned  Mr.  Winks, 
"  but  I  should  think  it  isn't  any-hody  who  would 
like  to  marry  Mrs.  Forster.  I  know  I'd  sooner  die 
first !  "  he  ended  emphatically. 

Mrs.  Hugh  beamed  upon  him  with  indulgent  pride, 
and  Mr.  Winks  asked  a  question : 

"  Where  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Hildersley  was  here  this  afternoon.  She 
told  me." 

"  Oh,  really !  Did  she  tell  you  anything  about 
the  Graham  affair  ? "  he  enquired  in  a  distinctly 
sarcastic  tone. 

Mrs.  Hugh  did  not  notice  it,  and  replied  simply 
enough  : 

"  Yes ;  she  did  indeed.  She  told  me  all  about 
it." 

Mr.  Winks  put  his  head  a  shade  closer  to  Mrs. 
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Hugh's  smart  lace  cap,  and  listened  with  a  very 
eager  air  of  attention. 

"  Yes  ? "  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  begged  her  to 
go  on. 

Mrs.  Hugh  went  on. 

"  I  must  say  I  like  Mrs.  Hildersley  very  much," 
she  declared,  as  if  her  verdict  sealed  the  fate  of  Mrs. 
Hildersley  from  that  time  forth  and  for  ever  more. 
"  I  always  did  like  her,  and  though  I  confess 
for  some  little  time  past  I  have  not  sought  her 
out  at  all,  in  fact,  I  have  rather  given  her  the 
cold  shoulder,  yet,  when  she  came  and  had  a  quiet 
talk  to  me,  I  quite  absolved  her  in  my  own  mind 
from  the  least  blame  in  the  miserable  bit  of  gossip 
which  has  run  from  one  end  of  Blankhampton  to 
the  other." 

"  About  Graham  ?  "  murmured  Mr.  Winks,  help- 
ing himself  to  salt. 

"  About  Captain  Graham— yes.  Of  course,  as 
you  know,  Lord  Charterhouse,  in  this  wicked  world 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  how  much  or  how  little 
we  believe.  I  am  not  an  ill-natured  woman  always 
ready  and  willing  to  think  the  worst  of  every- 
body, and  when  I  heard  this  awful  report  about 
Mrs.  Hildersley,  I  said  not  a  word — I  simply  kept 
out  of  her  way  until  I  had  real  confirmation 
for  or  against  it.  I  thought  it  was  the  kindest  and 
most  neighbourly  and  most  charitable  thing  to  do." 

"  Awfully  good  of  you,"  put  in  Mr.  Winks,  in 
a  murmur. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him — as  it  would  have  done  to 
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Orford's  keener  and  quicker  mind — that,  in  truth, 
Mrs.  Hugh  had,  by  her  mysterious  allusions,  her 
nods,  her  little  oily,  yet  airy  laugh,  her  dark  hints 
and  her  self-important  air  of  possessing  all 
knowledge,  helped  the  story  on  its  way  quite  as 
effectually  as  even  old  Coles,  the  gossip  par 
excellence  of  the  whole  garrison,  had  done. 

Mrs.  Hugh,  however,  disclaimed  the  extreme  good- 
ness of  her  actions. 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  like  to  be  kind  and  charitable 
as  far  as  I  can,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  not  altogether  disinterested  in  keeping 
aloof.  I  have  my  daughters  to  think  of,"  with  a 
certain  air  of  dignity,  such  as  would  have  tickled 
Orford's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  greatly  but  which 
rather  impressed  Mr.  Winks  than  otherwise.  "  And 
— er — I  was  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Hildersley  her- 
self set  my  mind  at  rest  about  the  matter." 

"She  did  that?" 

"  Oh !  perfectly — perfectly.  She  was  so  open 
and  simple,  and  frank  about  it;  in  fact,  she  told 
me  all  about  it." 

"But  if  it's  not  true  about  her,  what  could  there 
be  to  tell  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Winks. 

"  A  great  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Hugh,  with  an 
ominously  quiet  and  even  tone ;  then  added,  with 
her  most  portentous  nod,  "  It's  all  true  about 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  every  word  of  it.  In  fact,  Mrs 
Hildersley  told  me  the  story  we  have  all  heard,  just 
word  for  word,  only  that  her  position  and  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  were  reversed." 
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"  You  mean  that  she  went  and  fetched  Mrs. 
Farquhar  back  ?  " 

"Yes ;  just  so." 

"  And  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  on  the  point  of 
running  away  with  Graham  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  she  told  you  so  positively  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  positively." 

Mr.  "Winks  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"  She  really  put  it  into  plain  words  ?  She  didn't 
merely  let  you  gather  or  infer  that  it  was  so  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"My  dear  Lord  Charterhouse,  she  told  me  in 
plain  English,"  returned  Mrs.  Hugh  without 
hesitation. 

"  H — m  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Winks,  and  pondered 
for  another  space.  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Antrobus,  don't  it 
seem  to  you  very  mean  to  peach  about  such  a 
matter,  if  it's  really  true  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  nothing  mean  in  telling  the  truth , 
Lord  Charterhouse,"  said  Mrs.  Hugh  with  dignity. 
"  Besides,  as  she  said  herself,  poor  thing — and  she 
almost  burst  into  tears  as  she  told  me — besides,  she 
was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  in  self-defence,  for 
Mrs.  Farquhar  has  done  her  best  to  spread  the 
story  far  and  wide.  It  is  really  strange,"  Mrs.  Hugh 
continued  reflectively,  "  that  if  you  do  a  person  a 
good  turn,  they  seem  to  become  your  enemies 
immediately,  and  the  greater  the  service  you  render 
the  more  bitter  and  lasting  is  the  enmity  you  have 
in  return  for  it — "  and  she  sighed,  as  if  her  whole 
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life  had  been  spent  in  doing  good  unto  others  for 
the  wages  of  thankless  ingratitude  ! 

"  But  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Farquhar  stood  up  for 
her  right  and  left — I  know  that  for  certain.  One  day 
at  Mrs.  Trafford's,  she  shut  everybody  up  point- 
blank,  and  Orford  backed  her  up." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  returned 
Mrs.  Hugh,  who  had  not  thought  very  much  of 
Orford,  since  he  had  chosen  to  marry  into  another 
family  than  hers. 

"  I  don't  think  I  altogether  trust  Mrs.  Hil- 
dersley,"  Mr.  Winks  declared.  "  And  if  I  were  you, 
Mrs.  Antrobus,  I  should  keep  clear  of  her  a  little 
longer.  Seems  to  me  such  a  mean  thing  to  go 
prating  about  a  thing  of  that  kind;  sort  of  thing 
you'd  like  to  kick  a  man  for,  don't  you  know?  " 

Mrs.  Hugh  was  just  about  to  reply ;  but  her 
attention  was  distracted,  and  the  conversation 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  scowling  frown 
which  sat  up  aloft  on  Mr.  Herrick  Brentham's  noble 
brow,  and  which  Mrs.  Hugh  perceived  at  that 
moment  for  the  first  time. 

The  cause  thereof  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  To-To, 
who  naturally  sat  beside  her  betrothed,  was  talking 
in  a  somewhat  interested  manner  to  the  gentle- 
man upon  her  other  hand,  a  circumstance  not  un- 
usual with  a  bride-elect  in  her  father's  house,  but 
evidently  singularly  disconcerting  to  the  festive 
Herrick. 

For  the  rest  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Hugh- sat  on  thorns, 
and  how  fervently  she  longed  for  the  blissful  and 
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convenient  moment  when,  with  fan  and  gloves  and 
lace-bordered  broidered  handkerchief,  she  could 
signal  to  the  ladies  to  take  flight  like  a  covey  of 
startled  birds  on  the  wing,  would  need  a  more 
graphic  pen  than  mine  to  tell.  But,  alas,  a  plump 
pheasant  had  but  that  moment  been  set  before  her 
husband,  so  that  she  was  compelled  with  smiles  and 
fortitude  to  endure  to  the  bitter  end,  still  four 
courses  away.  Poor  Mrs.  Hugh !  She  had  had  most 
of  the  trouble  in  preparing  and  arranging  for  this 
party,  and  behold  the  bride-elect  must  needs  go  and 
spoil  it  all  for  her,  must  needs  laugh  and  coquet — 
scandalously,  as  Mrs.  Hugh  said  afterwards — with 
this  man,  who  had  always  admired  her,  while 
Herrick  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  sulkier  and 
sulkier,  and  neglecting  his  dinner,  gave  all  his 
attention  to  the  wine,  a  course  which  was  foolish, 
and  which,  had  he  been  brought  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  good  liquor,  he  would  have  known  better 
than  to  take  as  a  haven  of  refuge,  for  not  being 
very  good  wine,  a  headache  was  bound  to  follow 
in  due  course. 

If  Mrs.  Hugh  had  but  known  it,  it  would,  during 
those  four  uncomfortable  courses,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  comfort  to  her. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  an  in- 
ward groan,  "  Why  will  To-To  be  so  foolish  ?  I 
believe  she  wants  to  tempt  Herrick  into  a  display  of 
jealousy." 

She  said  as  much  to  Polly  after  they  reached  the 
drawing-room   and    To-To    had    vanished    up    the 
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stairs  in  the  direction  of  her  own  room.  Polly  was 
not  particularly  sympathetic. 

"  I  shouldn't  worry  about  it,  if  I  were  you, 
Mamma,"  she  said  quietly.  "  It  is  better  To-To 
should  know  exactly  what  he  is,  while  she  has  time 
to  change  her  mind." 

"  Change  her  mind ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hugh 
in  a  whisper  of  horror.  "  And  what  about  her 
trousseau  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  suppose  she  will  change  it — she 
likes  him  well  enough ;  it's  a  pity  he's  so  terribly 
jealous." 

"  A  pity ! "  echoed  her  mother.  "  It  is  simply 
deplorable — de — plorable,  Polly  !  Ah,  that  is  the 
worst  of  these  self-made  people,  they  never  know 
how  to  control  their  feelings," — and  then  she  added, 
with  a  sigh — "  I  never  thought  a  child  of  mine 
would  marry  into  a  new  family.  For  what  is 
money  in  comparison  with  birth  and  all  that  birth 
brings  ?  " 

Polly,  after  her  way,  looked  very  wise,  but  she 
had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  so  Mrs.  Hugh 
went  back  to  her  guests  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  Polly  would  never  trouble  her  in 
that  fashion* 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

DIFFIDENCE. 

"  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  turns  incessantly  round,  and  who  can 
say  within  himself  '  I  shall  to-day  be  uppermost '  ?  " 

— Confucius. 

When  Laura  Trafford  had  been  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
tress at  the  unwelcome  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  to  prevent  her  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Sir  Anthony  Staunton,  her  mother  had 
uttered  words  of  prophecy  best  calculated  to  soothe 
her,  and  also  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  her 
motherly  wishes  and  desires. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  had  said  when  Laura 
sobbed  out  that  he  would  never  ask  her  again,  "  we 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out  with- 
out any  fear  of  interruption." 

Ah,  yes ;  it  had  all  seemed  so  easy  to  accomplish 
then.  She  had  looked  forward  to  arranging  one  or 
two  pleasant  little  entertainments,  at  one  or  other 
of  which  Sir  Anthony  would  be  able  to  speak  his 
mind  and  gather  from  Laura  that  her  heart  was 
his. 

But,  alas!  this  is  but  a  contrary  and  troublous 
world,  which  even  a  little  woman,  who  loves  her  own 
way — aye,  and  will  have  it  by  hook  or  by  crook — 
cannot  always  arrange  to  her  liking,  or  bend  at  her 
will  and  pleasure.     She  planned  and  contrived,  and 
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arranged  to  make  the  opportunities  she  had  so  con- 
fidently promised  to  Laura ;  she  almost  proposed  in 
Sir  Anthony's  stead — and  she  quite  accepted  in 
Laura's — only  that  Staunton  was  too  dense  or  too 
troubled  to  perceive  the  drift  of  her  conversation, 
while  Laura  was  too  proud  to  take  advantage  of  her 
good  offices.  For,  somehow  or  other,  a  wall  of  con 
straint  and  coldness  had  suddenly  grown  up  between 
these  two,  and  they  met  rather  as  if  they  had  had  a 
quarrel  than  otherwise  ;  met  with  the  most  frigid 
politeness  and  ceremonious  demeanour,  which,  as 
time  went  on,  froze  instead  of  melting  under  the 
sunshine  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  brightness  and  gaiety. 

The  first  time  they  met  was  one  afternoon  when 
Staunton  called  at  the  pretty  house  in  St.  Eve's. 
He  found  Mrs.  Trafford  alone  in  her  rose-lighted 
drawing-room,  her  most  becoming  confection  perched 
carelessly  on  the  top  of  her  head,  her  prettiest  gown 
on,  and  her  little  hands  well-occupied  by  some 
knitting-work  of  crimson  silk  unmistakably  in- 
tended for  a  masculine  foot,  and  that  not  a 
particularly  small  one. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ? "  she  said,  in  her  most 
cordial  tone.  "  Cox,  let  us  have  tea  at  once,  and 
tell  the  young  ladies  Sir  Anthony  Staunton  is  here," 
and  then,  as  the  neat  maid  went  her  way  and  left 
them  alone,  turned  to  him  again  and  said,  "  I  had 
quite  given  myself  up  to  a  brown  study.  Oh,  no, 
I  am  not  alone, — not  alone  in  the  house,  that  is — 
but  the  girls  are  very  busy,  and  I  think  Madge's 
trousseau  is  answerable  for  their  seclusion." 
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Sir  Anthony  pulled  the  fingers  of  his  gloves  out, 
one  after  another,  and  said  that  he  supposed  a 
wedding  made  a  good  deal  of  work  and  worry  in 
a  house.  If  Mrs.  Trafford  had  only  given  him  a 
good  lead — as  good  as  he  had  given  her — he  would 
have  gone  on  to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt  one  gave 
so  much  trouble  that  a  second  would  scarcely  be  felt 
at  all. 

But  Mrs.  Trafford,  in  spite  of  her  being  the  un- 
deniably clever  little  woman  that  she  was,  did  not 
perceive  the  drift  of  his  remark,  and  really  did  not 
give  him  a  lead  at  all.  Instead,  she  entered  into  a 
playful  and  voluble  account  of  the  fearful  amount 
of  patience  this  wedding  in  particular  was  costing 
her. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Anthony,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
wearing  me  to  death — to — death.  The  worry  of 
planning  and  arranging,  the  anxiety  lest  everything 
should  not  be  ready  by  the  day,  the  dreadful  way  in 
which  the  tiresome  trades-people  upset  all  one's 
plans  is  really  something  terrible.  And  Madge  is 
a  perfect  slave,  poor  child,  without  leisure  even  to 
choose  her  own  garments,  to  say  nothing  of  giving 
any  time  to  forwarding  matters.  And  if  I  say  a 
word  to  Marcus,  he  just  says :  '  My  dear  Mrs. 
Traff ',  why  worry  ?  I  have  seen  to  Madge's  wedding 
gown,  and  for  the  rest  it  really  won't  matter.'  How- 
ever," with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  worry  and  an  anxiety 
which  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  feel  amply  repaid  every 
time  I  see  the  two  together." 

"  Yes,  they  are  a  handsome    couple,"  put  in   Sir 
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Anthony,  who  felt  it  would  an  unheard-of  piece  of 
cheek  to  coolly  propose  to  saddle  the  poor  little 
woman  with  a  second  such  load  of  expense  and 
trouble. 

"  Very.  Oh,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  niece  and  my 
nephew  to  be,  I  assure  you,"  and  then  she  smoothed 
out  her  handiwork  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  a  pretty 
colour  ?  I  am  knitting  Marcus  half-a-dozen  pairs 
of  socks." 

If  Sir  Anthony  had  had  any  sense  —  that  is 
common  sense — he  would  at  once  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  be  lucky  enough  to  get  half-a- 
dozen  pairs  of  lovely  silk  socks  knitted  for  him. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  no  sense  of  that  kind,  only 
a  sense  of  shame-facedness,  which  set  him  thinking 
about  the  number  of  times  the  little  woman's  needles 
would  go  click-click  against  one  another  before 
those  twelve  socks  would  be  finished  and  ready  for 
wearing ;  and  for  the  very  life  and  soul  of  him  he 
could  not  then  have  hinted  to  her  what  in  truth 
was  lying  so  very  near  to  his  heart. 

After  a  few  minutes  Cox  appeared  with  the  tea- 
tray  and  some  delicious-looking  hot  buttered  scones, 
for  Mrs.  Trafford  knew  far  too  well  the  heart — and 
other  regions — of  man  to  trust  to  the  fascinations  of 
thin  bread  and  butter,  which  generally  means  that 
the  loaf  is  stale. 

"  The  young  ladies  are  at  home,  Cox  ? "  Mrs. 
Trafford  asked,  wondering  why  Laura  had  not  made 
her  appearance." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Cox  replied,  settling  with  care  the 
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position  of  the  tea-things,  "the  young  ladies  will 
be  here  directly,"  and  then  she  departed. 

Mrs.  Trafford  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  and 
looked  with  a  smile  at  Staunton. 

"  It  means  bonnets,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
and  smiling  again.  "  Whenever  I  am  kept  waiting 
by  one  of  the  girls  now,  I  generally  find  out  that 
bonnets  have  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  what  do  they  do  with  so  many  bonnets  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Wear  them,  my  dear  Sir  Anthony,"  returned  the 
lady  promptly,  "  or  rather  Madge  will,  dear  child." 

But  Staunton  was  thoroughly  mystified  and  could 
not  imagine  what  the  bonnets  which  would  be  worn 
on  some  future  day  by  Orford's  bride  elect,  could 
have  to  do  with  Mrs.  Trafford  being  continually 
kept  waiting  by  her  daughters.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
however,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  Madge's  trous- 
seau was  a  hat  or  bonnet  to  match  each  one  of  her 
dresses,  and  as  that  would  have  meant  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  money — to  have  them  all 
from  a  good  milliner,  that  is — Madge  had  chosen 
to  have  three  or  four  sent  to  her  from  a  first-rate 
woman  in  Town,  and  had  planned  the  others 
herself.  But  Orford  was  in  St.  Eve's  so  many 
hours  out  of  the  waking  ones  which  went  to  make 
up  a  day,  that  Madge  had  but  the  mornings  for 
work,  and  her  cousins  were  obliged  to  help  her, 
so  that  while  she  pinned  her  pretty  head-cover- 
ings together,  Laura  had  to  undertake  the  secure 
Btitching  of  them. 
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However,  Mrs.  Trafford  did  not  enter  into  all 
this,  and  Staunton,  not  understanding  her  allusion 
to  bonnets,  pursued  the  subject  no  further.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  girls  came  in  together,  when  he 
found  his  heart  beating  so  furiously  that  he  had 
scarce  breath  enough  to  answer  Julia's  high-spoken, 
hail-fellow-well-met  style  of  greeting. 

"  Ah  !  how  d'do,  Sir  Anthony,"  she  called  out — 
she  was  quite  close  to  him,  so  that  there  was  really 
no  need  for  this  storm-at-sea  kind  of  voice — "  Did 
you  think  we  were  never  coming  ?  I  hope  you 
didn't  think  us  rude.  Fact  was,  Laura  and  I  were 
awfully  busy.  You've  no  idea  what  a  lot  there  is  to 
do  for  a  wedding." 

It  was  still  the  same  cry — the  trouble  of  a 
wpdding ;  and  Sir  Anthony  felt  absolutely  wicked 
even  to  be  thinking  of  putting  them  all  about  in 
this  way  on  his  account.  He  wondered  how  Orford 
could  have  the  face  to  go  coolly  in  and  out  as  he 
did,  with  his  separate  tea-tray  and  all  the  other 
privileges — such  as  crimson  silken  socks,  and  a 
room  set  apart  for  him,  which  appertained  to  the 
position  of  bridegroom-elect. 

"  No,"  he  said  in  answer  to  Julia's  assertion  that 
he  had  no  idea  what  a  lot  there  is  to  do  for  a 
wedding,  "that's  very  true — and  I  don't  think  I 
particularly  want  to  know." 

Almost  as  the  words  left  his  tongue,  he  repented 
them,  and  could  have  bitten  off  the  end  of  that 
blundering  and  unruly  member  for  saying  them. 
In  truth  they  conveyed  quite  a  different  impression 
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to  that  which  he  intended,  and  he  made  haste  to 
try  and  repair  his  mistake. 

"  At  least,  that  is,  I  mean — Oh !  how  do  you  do, 
Miss  Laura  ? — I  mean  that,  of  course,  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  be  having  the  trouble  of  arranging 
for  my  wedding — what  poor,  miserable,  unmarried 
beggar  wouldn't  ?  Only,  it  seems  that  men  have 
such  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  on  their  own  account, 
lawyers,  and  settlements,  and  presents,  and  bouquets, 
and  orange-blossoms,  and  the  rest,  that  if  he  really 
— er — knew,  that  is  comprehended,  all  the  trouble 
the  bride  and  her  people  have,  a  man  would  never 
have  the  cheek  to  propose  getting  married  at  all." 

He  felt  that  it  was  a  lame  and  a  miserable  ex- 
planation, and  stole  a  glance  at  Laura  to  see  in 
what  way  it  had  affected  her.  Apparently  she  was 
quite  unmoved  by  it,  and  was  busying  herself  with 
the  tea-tray,  in  spite  of  a  despairing  protest  from 
Mrs.  Trafford  to  leave  that  matter  to  her.  But,  in 
truth,  she  was  so  deeply  wounded  by  his  first  speech 
that,  in  the  effort  to  control  her  feelings  and  hide 
her  pain,  she  never  even  heard  the  second.  Julia, 
on  the  contrary,  did  hear,  and  answered  it. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know — of  course  it's  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  it's  part  of  the  business  to  make  a  great  fuss, 
but  in  reality  everybody  likes  a  wedding." 

"Everybody,"  put  in  Mrs.  Trafford  with  an  in- 
dulgent smile ;  "  for  my  part,  I  won't  hesitate  to  say 
I  love  them." 

As  far  as  Sir  Anthony  was  concerned  personally, 
it  was  an  admirably  wise  little  speech  ;  but,  unfor- 
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tunately,  Laura,  still  stinging  under  the  supposed 
slight  conveyed  in  Sir  Anthony's  untimely  words, 
cast  at  that  moment  such  a  look  of  reproach  and 
fury  at  her  mother,  whom  she  knew  was  on  the 
watch  to  help  her,  that  he  fairly  quailed  before  it. 
He  could  be  dense  at  times,  but  he  understood  that, 
or  thought  he  did,  which  amounted  to  very  much 
the  same  thing. 

Mrs.  Trafford,  however,  did  not  happen  to  see  the 
look,  and  went  serenely  on. 

"  I  think  most  people  do  like  them,  and  though 
it's  really  very  foolish,  they  often  pretend  that  they 
don't.  I  had  Mrs.  Antrobus  here  yesterday,  and 
really,"  with  a  gay  laugh,  "if  her  wedding  does 
not  come  off  soon,  I  should  not  like  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.  Poor  thing,  she  is  so 
stout  and  seems  to  feel  exertion  so  terribly,  and  yet 
is  so  indomitably  active  in  spite  of  it  all.  And  she 
says  that,  really  it  is  most  ex-tra-orc£-inary,  that 
while  they  have  five  LARGE  sitting-rooms  at  the 
River  House,  the  engaged  couple  seem  to  occupy 
them  all  at  once.  '  And  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Traf-FORD,'  she  ended,  'I  came  to  see  you 
to-day  because  I  felt  sure  I  should  find  a 
sympathetic  soul.' " 

"  And  did  she  ?  "  Staunton  enquired. 

"No,  I  cannot  say  that  she  did,  particularly," 
answered  Mrs.  Trafford.  "  Of  course,  I  told  her  I 
was  very  sorry  for  her  being  worried  in  this  way, 
and  said  I  thought  it  a  pity  for  engaged  people  not 
to  control  their  feelings  and  remember  that  a  great 
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display  of  affection  is  always  embarrassing  and  very 
often  distasteful  to  others.  Then  she  asked  me  how 
my  love-birds  comported  themselves  ;  upon  which  I 
told  her  that  they  comported  themselves  exceedingly 
well." 

It  was  good  for  Staunton's  blundering  awkward- 
ness, and  for  Laura's  sensitive  desire  to  shrink  out 
of  his  sight  altogether  if  possible,  that  at  this  point 
they  all  went  off  into  fits  of  laughter  at  the  idea 
of  Marcus  Orford  being  called  a  love-bird. 

"  What  a  joke  for  the  fellows,''  Staunton  laughed. 
"  Orford  will  be  known  as  '  the  love-bird '  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life." 

"I  hope  not.  Madge  will  not  like  that,"  Mrs. 
Trafford  said,  laughing ;  "  and  she,  dear  child,  is  most 
punctilious  about  her  manner  to  him  in  public." 

At  that  moment  the  maid,  Cox,  entered  the  room, 
and  presented  a  card  to  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford took  it,  and  examined  it  through  her  double 
eye-glasses,  then  turned  to  Sir  Anthony. 

"  You  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  Sir 
Anthony,  I  am  sure.  It  is  a  matter  of  important 
business." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  a  bow. 

"Thank  you." 

Her  mariner  was  very  grave  as  he  held  the  door 
open  for  her  to  go  out,  and  she  gave  him  an  equally 
grave  bend  of  her  head  in  token  of  thanks  for  the 
courtesy. 

Julia  looked  at  Laura  with  raised  eyebrows,  as  Sir 
Anthony  closed  the  door,  and  said : 
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"  Do  you  think  I  had  better  go,  Laurie  ?  " 
"  Mother  would    have    asked    you,  if  she    nad 
wanted  you,"  said  Laura,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
her  sister's  departure  would  leave  her  alone  with  Sir 
Anthony. 

So  Julia,  thus  answered  and  apparently  satisfied, 
sat  down  again,  and  applied  herself  once  more  to 
the  neat  little  pile  of  hot  buttered  scones. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  BURDEN  OF  SORROW. 


"I  am  a  poor,  lonely  girl,  whom  God  has  set  here  in  an  evil 
world,  and  given  her  only  a  white  robe,  and  bid  her  give  it  back  to 
Him,  as  white  as  when  she  put  it  on." 

— Hawthorne. 

TnE  card  which  Cox  had  brought  to  her  mistress 
bore  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Charles  Farquhar,"  and 
below  it  was  written,  in  pencil :  "  Can  I  see  you 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  ?  Of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance." 

Of  course  she  never  thought  for  an  instant  of 
denying  herself  after  such  an  appeal — in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  she  would  at  any  time  have  denied  her- 
self to  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  was  a  woman  she  well- 
liked  and  respected.  But  she  rose  and  went  out  of 
the  room  with  a  horrible  dread  knocking  at  her 
heart,  for  an  idea  had  all  at  once  seized  her  that 
Mrs.  Farquhar  had  come  to  tell  her  that  which 
would  put  an  end  to  Orford's  engagement  with 
Madge ;  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  at  the 
thought  of  Madge's  almost  completed  wedding 
outfit,  Mrs.  Trafford's  careful  soul  was  sick  within 
her. 

But  Mrs.  Farquhar  had  come  on  no  such  mission. 
She  rose  when  Mrs.  Trafford  entered  the  little 
library,  and  at  once  blurted  out  the  nature  of  her 
errand. 
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"Oh!  Mrs.  Trafford,"  she  said,  "I'm  in  such 
horrible  trouble — I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn. 
I've  come  to  you  because  there's  not  a  soul  in 
Blankhampton  I  can  trust,  except  you,  for  my 
sister  has  gone  to  San  Eemo  for  the  winter,  and, 
with  Charlie  in  Egypt,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end— I  am 
indeed.  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn,  except  to 
you." 

Mrs.  Trafford  saw  by  the  poor  soul's  white  and 
haggard  face  that  her  trouble  was  indeed  dire  and 
of  the  worst,  and  she  was  not  the  woman  to  make 
little  of  such  distress  as  this.  She  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  to  find  that  her  personal  fears  had  been  without 
foundation,  but  even  as  it  passed  her  lips,  she  drew 
her  excited  visitor  to  the  sofa  and  made  her  sit  down 
beside  her,  telling  her,  by  the  motherly  way  in 
which  she  cuddled  her  trembling  hand  within  her 
own,  that  in  coming  to  her,  she  had  not  chosen  a 
wrong  place  of  refuge. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

But,  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Farquhar  could  not  tell 
her  what  the  trouble  was ;  an  indignant  wave  of 
colour  swept  across  her  face  and  faded  out,  leaving 
it  more  white  and  haggard  than  before.  Then  she 
burst  out.  "  Oh  !  Mrs.  Trafford,  they  are  saying  in 
the  town  that  it  was  I  who  went  off  that  night  with 
Captain  Graham — / — I !  And  I  don't  know  what 
to  do — I  don't  know  how  to  prove  my  innocence. 
I  haven't  a  soul  I  can  turn  to,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
be  going  mad." 
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Mrs.  Trafford  looked  so  thoroughly  astounded, 
that,  for  a  moment,  the  other  thought  she  was 
turning  against  her. 

"  Don't  say  that  you  believe  it !  "  she  cried.  "  It 
will  be  my  only  hope  gone." 

"  Believe  it ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Trafford,  in  utter 
scorn.  "  My  dear,  it's  absurd.  I  don't  believe  any 
woman  on  earth  would  go  off  with  such  a  little  toad. 
I  don't  think  any-body  in  their  senses  will  ever 
believe  that  such  a  thought  entered  your  mind  for 
an  instant." 

"  But,  they  do — they  have  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Farquhar 
wildly.  "  And  some  people  have  cut  me  already — 
already." 

"  But  you  must  disprove  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford 
firmly,  for  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  chaff  of  dis- 
tress and  indignation,  so  as  better  to  see  and  judge 
of  the  grains  of  truth  which  lay  beneath. 

"I  cannot,"  said  the  other  sadly.     "I  cannot!  " 

""Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear ;  you  must !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Trafford  sharply.  "  It  will  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  We  all  know  the  date  on  which 
the  scandal-mongers  declared  the  elopement  took 
place — I  can  fix  it  positively  both  by  my  diary  and 
by  my  visiting  book,  which  will  prove  conclusively 
that  I  had  heard  the  rumour  that  afternoon,  and 
that  you  were  present  at  an  afternoon  tea  at  my 
house  that  very  day.  My  dear,  a  dozen  people  would 
be  able  to  swear  to  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  I  have  thought  of  all  that,"  with 
a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head. 
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"  And  you  must  bring  someone  to  show  where  you 
were  the  previous  evening — the  evening,  in  short," 
Mrs.  Trafford  went  on  briskly. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  shook  her  head  more  despairingly 
even  than  before. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  get  over.  I  can't 
bring  anyone  to  speak  for  me  then." 

"  But  why  ?     You  will  tell  me  ?  "  coaxingly. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Trafford,  there  is  no  secret  about  it ;  I 
had  meant  to  keep  it  so,  but  all  the  world  may 
know  now  " — and  then  she  told  her  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  painful  night's  work,  not  omitting  a 
single  word  from  beginning  to  end. 

Little  Mrs.  Trafford  opened  her  eyes  wide  in- 
deed at  the  story,  and  at  the  end  of  it  she  spoke  her 
mind  and  gave  her  counsel. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  it  is  very  good  and  loyal  of 
you  to  wish  to  shield  this  unhappy  and  miserable 
woman — whom  Grod  above  help  if  her  heart  is  in  any- 
way touched  by  that  man.  Graham  :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  your  life's  happiness  and  that 
of  your  husband  to  think  of  and  guard,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Hildersley  has  not  taken  much  care  of  her  good 
name,  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  make  such  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  do  it  for  her.  Probably 
the  story  will  die  a  natural  death,  as  scandal  so 
often  does ;  if  it  does  not,  you  must  simply  insist 
upon  Mrs.  Hildersley  speaking  up  in  your  vin- 
dication." 

The  unhappy  victim  of  gossip  drew  a  long  breath 
as  Mrs.  Trafford  came  to  the  end  of  her  say — a  long 
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breath,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gasp 
for  air. 

"  Mrs.  Trafford,"  she  said,  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  I 
hardly  expect  you  to  credit  it — but  it  is  Mrs. 
Hlldersley  herself  who  brings  this  awful  accusation 
against  me  ! " 

"  Impossible ! "  Mrs.  Trafford  burst  out. 

"  No,  it  is  not  impossible,  it  is  true.  I  heard  it 
from  Mrs.  Forster,  to  whom  she  had  told  it,  and  I 
went  across  to  her  at  once.  '  Emily,'  I  said,  '  when 
you  needed  it  I  stood  by  you  and  did  you  a  great 
service,  and  now  the  time  has  come  when  you  must 

stand    by   me,'   and — and — she "    but   at   this 

point  the  poor  soul's  pent-up  indignation  and 
distress  could  be  kept  prisoner  no  longer  and 
burst  out  in  a  storm  of  wild  grief,  such  as  Mrs. 
Trafford  had  never  seen  in  all  her  life  before. 
She  let  her  cry  on  in  peace  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  made  an  effort  to  get  her  to  finish  her 
story. 

"  Now — now,  dear,"  she  urged,  "  pray  try  to 
tell  me  everything  there  is  to  know.  It  is  no  use 
my  entering  into  the  case  with  but  half  a  brief, 
you  know." 

"  She  asked  me  how  I  dared  go  to  her  on  such 
an  errand — how  I  dared  try  to  fasten  my  guilt  on 
her.  My  guilt ! "  with  a  wild,  hysterical  laugh. 
"  2, — who  wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  pair  of 
tongs !  " 

"  Then  she  ignores  her  share  in  the  affair 
altogether  ?  " 
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"  No,  indeed — nothing  of  the  kind.  She  simply 
reverses  our  positions,  and  says  that  she  went  to 
save  me.  I  can't  'prove  it  was  otherwise.  I  did 
go — and,  as  she  reminded  me,  'You  went  by  your- 
self to  Captain  Graham's  office,  and  were  seen 
by  several  people  leaving  it.  His  orderly  was 
at  hand  and  probably  heard  you  imploring  him 
for  some  favour ;  at  all  events,  his  wife  told  me 
you  had  been  there  and  that  he  was  very  cold 
to  you.  And  so,  you  wicked  woman,'  she  said 
— yes,  she  called  me  a  wicked  woman — '  after 
all  I  have  done  for  you,  this  is  the  reward  you 
give  me.  I  don't  know,'  she  ended,  'how  you 
have  the  audacity  to  face  me.'  So  you  see,  Mrs. 
Trafford,  what  a  complete  trap  I  am  in.  I  can 
only  tell  the  truth,  and  I  must  admit  that  the 
true  story  sounds  by  far  the  most  improbable  one 
of  the  two." 

"  It  is  shameful ! "  Mrs.  Trafford  cried  in  disgust 
and  anger. 

"  But  you  believe  me  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
timidly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  Believe  you  ? — as  implicitly  as 
I  believe  in  that  Providence  above  us,  which  will 
unmask  this  wicked  plot  against  you  and  make  the 
triumph  of  the  innocent  complete  and  unassail- 
able " — and  with  this  she  opened  her  arms,  and  her 
unhappy  guest  crept  into  them  and  laid  her  head 
upon  her  shoulders,  feeling  that  she  had  got  into 
Sanctuary. 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  thus,  silent;  and  at  last, 
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Mrs.  Trafford  spoke,  quoting  a  few  lines  of  a  poem, 
in  a  tone  which  betokened  deep  thought : 

"  For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right 

well 
That  Jonny  had  tript  in  her  time:    I  knew,  but  I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  base  little  liar  ! 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fire  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue  is  a 

fire. 

"  And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said  like- 
wise, 

That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  out- 
right, 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

"  A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie,"  Mrs.  Trafford  repeated. 
"  Ah  !  that  is  just  the  difficult  part  of  our  task,  my 
dear.  Still,  never  mind,  the  right  must  conquer  in 
the  end." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  gave  a  long  sigh. 

"  If  only  Charlie  was  at  home  I  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  story  and  the  people  who  believe  in  it 
and  keep  it  floating,  alike ;  but  then,  Charlie  is  not 
at  home,  and  some  kind  friend  will  certainly  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  him  what  people  are  saying 
about  me.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Trafford, 
nor  which  way  to  turn,  and  I  believe  I  shall  go  out 
of  my  mind." 

"  Your  husband  couldn't  believe  such  a  tale  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Trafford  indignantly. 

"  He  might ;  one  never  knows  how  a  lie  may  take 
effect — and  the  whole  sound  of  the  thing  is  so  dead 
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against  me,  so  dead  against  me.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared for  it  —I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  worst.  I 
shall  not  be  the  least  surprised  if  matters  come  to 
the  very  worst." 

In  truth,  she  was  so  thoroughly  upset  and  un- 
nerved at  the  superb  audacity  of  the  woman  whom 
she  had  befriended  and  saved  from  perdition,  that 
the  fighting  instinct,  which  belongs  to  all  noble 
natures,  had  left  her,  and  she  was  scarcely  less  help- 
less than  a  baby  to  resist  the  waves  of  evil,  which 
had  crept  up  to  her  innocent  feet,  and  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her  altogether. 

But  Mrs.  Trafford  was  a  plucky  little  soul,  and, 
like  a  bull-dog,  would  fight  if  need  was  as  long  as 
breath  lasted ;  she  would  have  none  of  this  giving 
in  and  letting  the  wicked  ride  on  triumphant. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  child,  that  is  all  rubbish  and 
nonsense.  It  won't  do  to  talk  or  think  in  that  silly 
way ;  it  is  foolish — foolish.  The  case  simply  stands 
thus — you  must  clear  yourself— there  is  no  half-way 
house — you  must  do  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  do  it  ?  "  cried  the  other  fretfully, 
"  except  by  my  word,  and  what  is  that  worth  ?  " 

"  You  can,  and  you  must  do  it.  Tell  me,  to 
whom  have  you  ever  mentioned  this  midnight 
excursion  ?  " 

"  I  told  Charlie,  of  course." 

"  That  is  good.  Then  have  you  mentioned  it  to 
nobody  else  ?  " 

"  Only  to  my  sister,  as  a  secret.  I  told  her  in 
this  very  house — that  afternoon,  you  know.     But, 
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stay — somebody  else  did  know,  for  Captain  Orford 
overheard  part  of  my  conversation  with  my  sister, 
and  I  begged  him  not  to  say  a  word  about  it,  as  I 
wanted  to  hush  the  whole  thing  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Ah!"  she  ended  bitterly,  "did  I  not  play 
into  her  hands  nicely  ?  Did  I  not  shield  her  well 
from  what  she  has  thrown  on  to  me  ?  " 

"  For  a  time,  yes.  But  you  say  Marcus  knows. 
Well,  we  must  take  him  into  our  counsel.  We  could 
not  do  better,  for  his  judgment  is  remarkably  good, 
and,  somehow,  he  always  suggests  a  wise  course  to 
be  followed.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure  that  you  had 
better  come  and  stay  here  till  the  storm  has  blown 
over  and  subsided  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
can  shut  your  house  up  and  give  your  servants 
holiday." 

Mrs.  Farquhar's  eyes  opened  to  their  very  fullest 
extent. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Will  you  do 
that  ?  Oh !  bless  you  !  Grod  bless  you  !  And  Grod 
will  bless  you,"  she  ended  solemnly,  "  He  will  bless 
you." 

They  say  that  prosperity  hardens  us  and  makes 
us  arrogant  and  worldly,  and  that  adversity  and 
sorrow  soften  and  refine  our  earthly  natures.  I 
don't  know — I  don't  altogether  agree  with  the  theory. 
I  have  never  known  men  and  women  whom  great 
afflictions  made  kinder  and  more  sympathetic.  It 
is  a  beautiful  idea,  of  course,  but  it  has  not  been  my 
lot  to  see  it  in  practice  ;  and  I  do  know  that  a  year 
before    Mrs.    Trafford  would  almost  as    soon    have 
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thought  of  jumping  off  the  tower  of  "  the  Parish,"  as 
of  offering  to  take  into  her  house  a  woman  who  was 
slandered  by  the  evil  tongue  of  scandal,  and  at 
whom  was  already  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn. 

True,  she  might,  in  her  heart  and  soul,  have  be- 
lieved her  to  be  as  innocent  as  the  driven  snow  is 
white,  and  yet  she  would,  not  unnaturally,  have 
hesitated  to  endanger  her  position  in  society,  by 
taking  up  arms  in  her  behalf  against  a  sea  of 
troubles  of  such  inky  blackness  and  overwhelming 
strength. 

But  now,  it  was  all  different !  Secure  by  her 
niece's  engagement  to  the  future  Lord  Ceespring, 
she  felt  herself  as  far  above  society — as  society  goes 
in  Blankhampton — as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
and  so  the  natural  tenderness  of  a  really  kind  heart 
came  to  the  surface  and  took  its  own  way  untram- 
melled by  the  base  considerations-of  self-interest  and 
self-advancement. 

Yet  they  say  that  prosperity  hardens  the  human 
heart ! 

Ah  ! — "  They  say — what  say  they  ? — let  'em  say  " 
— I  don't  believe  it. 

I  grant  you  that  the  memory  of  by-gone  suffer- 
ing, out  of  which  we  have  passed  into  happier  or 
more  prosperous  times,  may,  and  often  does,  make 
us  soft  and  sympathetic  to  the  same  suffering  in 
owners  but  while  we  are  in  tribulation,  are  we 
softened  and  made  tender  thereby  ?  I  don't  think 
so. 

How,  when  one  is  in  worldly  adversity,  one  looks 
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out  for  slights  and  insults,  aye,  and  finds  them  too, 
easily  enough,  though  the  giver  of  the  slight  or  in- 
sult may  never  have  meant  it  to  he  such  for  a 
moment.  But  we  see  it  and  the  meaning  too, 
quickly.  We  don't  wait  to  meet  such  troubles  half 
•way  ;  oh,  no !  we  run  across  the  road  to  shake  hands 
with  them,  and  we  welcome  them  and  nurse  them, 
we  coddle  them  and  make  much  of  them,  as  we 
never  troubled  to  do  when  a  blessing  came  along  in 
our  direction. 

They  call  that  sort  of  thing — Pride ! 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Trafford  chose 
to  make  the  case  of  Mrs.  Charles  Farquhar  hers,  and 
having  taken  it  up,  she  set  to  work  with  a  will  to 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

"  Come  and  take  off  your  coat  and  hat,  my  dear," 
she  said,  with  a  pleasant  little  air  of  authority 
which  was  as  balm  to  Mrs.  Farquhar's  stricken 
soul.  "  You  shall  have  some  tea  and  be  made  much 
of,  and  we  will  take  Marcus  into  our  counsel  and  see 
what  he  can  suggest  to  help  us.  And  after  that,  we 
will  take  a  cab  and  fetch  what  things  you  will  re- 
quire to  wear,  and  arrange  what  to  do  with  your 
servants,  and  so  on.     Now,  come  with  me." 

Mrs.  Trafford  was  a  little  woman  who  had  always 
had  her  admirers,  but  in  all  her  life  she  had  never 
been  worshipped  as  Charles  Farquhar's  wife  wor- 
shipped her  at  that  moment. 

"Mrs.  Trafford,"  she  said,  half-hesitatlngly, 
"  do  you  think  you  would  mind  calling  me 
Georgie  ?  " 
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"No,  my  poor  Greorgie,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should 
not,"  she  answered  kindly,  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  said  it. 

Then  she  took  her  up  to  her  own  room  and 
bathed  her  tear-stained  face  with  rose  water, 
waiting  on  her  and  tending  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  child. 

"  There !  you  look  quite  like  yourself  again,"  she 
exclaimed,  giving  a  last  touch  to  her  visitor's  soft 
golden  curls.  "  So  come  along,  and  we  will  enjoy 
our  fresh  tea  and  hot  scones.  I  am  sure  all  this 
excitement  must  have  made  you  very  faint  and 
hungry.  I  wonder  if  you  have  had  anything  to  eat 
to-day." 

"  Not  very  much,"  answered  poor  Greorgie  with  a 
forced  smile. 

"  Some  people,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  "  would  give 
you  wine  and  make  your  head  ache  beyond  endur- 
ance. /  shall  dose  you  in  my  own  way,  and  make 
you  quite  yourself  again,"  and  then  she  opened  the 
door  into  the  drawing-room  and  introduced  her 
guost  by  merely  saying  that  she  had  persuaded  Mrs. 
Farquhar  to  take  her  hat  and  coat  off,  and  would 
Julia  give  them  some  tea  ? 

The  tea  was  fresh  and  of  the  best,  the  buttered 
scones  were  hot  and  delicious,  and  before  many 
minutes  Mrs.  Farquhar,  poor  soul,  began  to  feel 
strengthened  and  comforted,  and  as  if  this  brisk  and 
capable  little  woman  in  whom  she  had  put  all  her 
trust,  would  succeed  after  all  in  pulling  her  out  of 
the  trap  into  which  her  innocent  feet  had  led  her. 
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And  presently  Sir  Anthony,  who  saw  that  some- 
thing very  serious  was  in  the  wind,  said  good-after- 
noon and  departed,  feeling  that  he  was  not  wanted 
there  just  then.  Mrs.  Trafford  slipped  back  into 
her  old  self  as  she  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Good-bye,  Sir  Anthony.  I  want  you  to  come 
and  dine  with  us,  quite  in  a  friendly  way,  the  day 
after  to-morrow.     Can  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  be  charmed — charmed,"  said  Sir 
Anthony,  whose  looks  did  not  belie  his  words  in  the 
least. 

"  Half-past-seven ;  then  we  shall  expect  you. 
Good-bye"  said  the  little  widow  blithely. 

She  whispered  to  Laura  to  fetch  Madge  and 
Marcus  if  possible,  going  back  herself  to  her  guest 
at  once.  Presently,  the  three  came  in  together, 
laughing  and  joking;  and  perhaps  Orford  looked  a 
little  surprised  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Farquhar  so  tho- 
roughly at  home,  but  Mrs.  Trafford,  holding  her 
hand  fast  all  the  time,  told  them  the  story  as  I  have 
told  it  you  already. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  she  ended,  "  we  await 
your  advice." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   TALK   OF   THE   TOWN. 

"Slugs  crawl  and  crawl  over  our  cabbages,  like  the  world's 
slander  over  a  gDod  name.  You  may  kill  them,  it  is  ttue,  but 
there  is  the  slime." 

— Douglas  Jereold. 

Orford's  advice  was  promptly  given,  and  it  was 
distinguished  by  plenty  of  sound  common  sense, 
although  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  his  being  of  any 
real  use  in  a  case  of  such  difficulty,  and  in  the  face 
of  such  exquisite  audacity  as  Mrs.  Hildersley  had 
shown  in  deliberately  shifting  the  weight  of  scandal 
off  her  own  shoulder  on  to  those  of  her  friend. 

"I'm  not  a  clever  chap,"  he  said  regretfully, 
"  and  it  seems  to  me  in  a  delicate  affair  like  this, 
you  want  a  cool,  far-seeing,  calculating  brain  like 
Urquhart's  to  unravel  such  a  business." 

"  But,  my  dear  Marcus,  we  have  not  got  Colonel 
Urquhart  at  our  service  just  now,  and  we  have  you," 
put  in  his  aunt-by-marriage  elect.  "  Tell  us  what 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Urquhart's  your  man,  Mrs.  Traff ',  I  assure  you,'' 
Orford  persisted. 

"  He  might  not  care  to  be  drawn  into  it,"  Mrs. 
Farquhar  suggested  timidly. 

"  Urquhart  is  as  good  as  gold,  if  you  want  help  of 
any  kind,"  Orford  declared ;  "  and  he's  such  a  'cute, 
far-seeing  beggar,  that  I  should  like  to  have  his 
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advice  on  the  matter.  Do  you  mind  my  telling  him 
about  it,  when  I  go  back  to  barracks  ?  You  don't 
mind  its  being  known  ?  " 

"  I  cant  help  it — it  is  known,"  Mrs.  Farquhar 
cried. 

"  And  the  sooner  everybody  knows  that  she  has 
taken  refuge  with  me  from  all  the  evil-speaking, 
lying,  and  slandering  that  goes  on  in  this  hot-bed 
of  scandal  and  gossip,  the  better,"  supplemented 
Mrs.  Trafford  severely.  "  Still,  let  us  hear  what 
you  think,  Marcus." 

"Well,    Mrs.    Traff,"    said     Orford,    "I    think 

that "  and  here  he  bit   the   uncomplimentary 

term  "she-devil"  off  the  end  of  his  tongue,  "that 
Mrs.  Hildersley  ought  to  be  ducked.  But  as  that's 
impracticable,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  hounded 
out  of  society  altogether— and  it  won't  be  any 
fault  of  mine  if  she  isn't.  But  that's  an  affair  of 
the  future — for  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  her  getting  at 
Farquhar." 

"  Getting  at  Charlie  !  "  exclaimed  Charlie's  wife 
in  dismay.     "  How  can  she  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  at  him  personally,  but  she  is  safe 
to  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  this  precious  story 
of  hers  shall  reach  his  ears." 

Mrs.  Farquhar's  pale  face  flushed  scarlet. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  she  will  dare  go  so  far  as 
that  ?  " 

Orford  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Desperation    will     dare     anything,"    he     said. 
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"And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  her 
brewing  mischief  with  him — if  it's  not  too  late 
already." 

"  I  will  go  out  to  Charlie.  I'll  start  to-morrow," 
the  unhappy  woman  cried.  "I'll  go  to  him  at 
once." 

"You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Orford  sharply.  "  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  to 
the  very  bottom  of  this  business  and  force  the  truth 
out  of  that  woman.  By  running  away — whether 
you  go  to  your  husband  or  not  —  you  will  give 
colour  to  the  story,  and  then  every  one  is  bound  to 
believe  it.  No,  believe  me,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  your 
only  course  is  to  stop  here  and  fight  the  thing  out, 
inch  by  inch  if  need  be.  And,  to  begin  with,  I 
should  telegraph  to  Farquhar  at  once,  now." 

"  Yes  ?     And  you  would  say —  ?  "  eagerly. 

"  I  should  say  that  you  are  staying  with  Mrs. 
Trafford,  and  that  he  is  to  open  no  English  letters 
until  he  receives  one  from  you.  You  must  write 
to-night." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  looked  down  at  her  shaking 
fingers  in  a  doubt  that  was  unmistakable. 

"  She  cannot,  poor  darling,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford, 
with  sudden  and  fresh  pity.  "  She  is  too  thoroughly 
upset  by  this  vile  slander  to  write  a  line  to  any- 
body." 

"  Then  will  you  write  for  her  ? "  Orford  asked. 
"  Or  would  you  like  me  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford  eagerly. 
"  I  will  write  a  short  letter  of  course,  but  I  do  not 
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really  think  I  could  sit  down  and  put  all  the  story 
on  paper.     And  what  about  the  telegram  ?  " 

"  That  ought  to  go  at  once.  I'll  go  out  and  send 
it  now  if  you  like,  and  then  will  write  the  letter 
between  that  and  dinner-time." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  faltered  Mrs.  Trafford's 
guest.  "I  don't  know  why  you  should  take  so 
much  trouble  for  me,  Captain  Orford." 

"  Because  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  you,  Mrs. 
Farquhar.  And  because  I  should  be  sorry  for  your 
husband  to  be  in  trouble  whilst  he  is  over  in  that 
loathsome  country,  which  has  already  cost  the 
English  people  more  happiness  than  they  can  afford 
to  lose.  And — and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
that  brazen  woman  bested — I  always  detested  her," 
he  added  with  some  hesitation,  as  if  he  was  half- 
ashamed  of  cherishing  such  feelings  towards  a 
woman. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford 
without  any  hesitation  whatever — she  had  no  nice 
feelings  of  chivalry  to  contend  against,  and  would 
dearly  like  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Hildersley  crushed 
and  abject,  down  in  the  very  dust  of  the  earth. 

Eventually,  this  was  the  form  of  warning  which 
went  speeding  by  wire  and  cable  into  the  land  of 
the  Pharoahs  that  night. 

"  Marcus  Orford,  the  Black  Horse,  Blankhampton, 
to  Captain  Charles  Farquhar,  the  Blankshire 
Regiment,  Alipah,  Egypt. 

"Your  wife  is  staying  with  Mrs.  Trafford,  and  will 
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remain  there  until  she  hears  from  you.  Don't  be 
uneasy  about  her,  whatever  you  may  have  heard. 
Open  no  English  letters  until  you  get  one  from  me 
posted  this  evening,  which  will  explain  this  tele- 
gram fully.  If  you  can  get  leave,  return  home  as 
soon  as  possible.     She  is  in  good  health/' 

"  Charlie  will  be  frightened  out  of  his  senses," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Farquhar,  trembling  like  an  aspen, 
poor  unnerved  thing. 

"  Oh  no,  he'll  guess  pretty  nearly  what  it  means," 
replied  Orford,  soothingly.  "  And  it's  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  explanation,  while,  if  that  treacherous 
cat  has  got  at  him,  it  will  set  his  mind  at  rest,  and 
start  him  working  for  leave." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  able  to  get  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford. 

"If  he's  got  any  sense  he'll  just  go  sick,"  Orford 
answered,  "  and  after  all  the  doctors  are  very  good, 
they'll  always  stretch  a  point  in  a  case  of  real  need. 
I  knew  a  fellow  once,"  he  went  on,  as  he  folded 
the  paper  on  which  the  message  for  Farquhar 
was  written,  "  whose  wife  got  awfully  ill  from  the 
climate  in  India.  She'd  had  a  lot  of  trouble  out 
there,  lost  child  after  child,  and  at  last  her  heart 
gave  out,  and  the  doctors  declared  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  coming  home.  Well,  she  refused 
to  come  home  without  her  husband — said  she'd 
rather  die.  Anyway,  she  wouldn't  come  without 
him,  although  her  passage  was  taken  and  he  did 
his     best   to    persuade     her.     No,    she    said    she'd 
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rather  die ;  and  as  there  seemed  ever)  chance  of 
her  dying  if  she  didn't  come  home,  the  doctors 
said  to  him,  '  Well,  you'd  better  go  sick  too ; 
you've  been  looking  seedy  for  a  good  bit,  so  we'll 
sit  on  you  and  certify  you  sick,' — and  so  they 
did,  and  they  came  home  together  as  happy  as 
could  be.  She  was  a  pretty  soul,"  Orford  ended  ; 
"  I  saw  them  the  last  time  I  was  in  Town." 

Before  an  hour  passed  Orford  had  sent  the 
telegram  and  had  almost  completed  the  letter 
which  would  tell  Charles  Farquhar,  in  plain  un- 
varnished terms,  how  his  wife  had  become  the 
victim  through  her  own  generous-hearted  good- 
ness of  the  venom  of  an  unscrupulous  and  wicked 
woman. 

"  She  is  naturally  thoroughly  upset  by  all  this 
miserable  business,"  he  ended,  "  and  as  nervous 
as  a  cat ;  but  personally  you  needn't  worry  about 
her,  for  Mrs.  Trafford  is  the  kindest  of  women 
and  believes  in  her  goodness  and  innocence  im- 
plicitly. But  pray  do  you,  my  dear  Farquhar, 
work  all  you  know  for  leave,  that  you  may  come 
home  and  help  us  to  unmask  this  d — d  traitress, 
for  whom,  in  my  humble  opinion,  hanging  is  too 
good  and  cleanly  an  end.  Meantime,  you  may 
rely  upon  me  to  take  your  place  and  knock  any 
fellow  down,  who  presumes  to  say  a  word  against 
your  wife  in  my  presence.  I  wish  Graham  would. 
Ever,  my  dear  Farquhar,  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Marcus  Okford." 
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It  was  a  characteristic  letter,  and  represented 
Marcus  Orford  to  the  very  life. 

And  when  it  was  gone,  they  all  seemed  to  be  at  a 
standstill  until  there  should  come  an  answer  to  it. 
Colonel  Urquhart  was  consulted  through  Orford  and 
came  down  to  St.  Eve's  and  talked  the  matter  over ; 
but  as  Mrs.  Hiklersley  obstinately  stuck  to  her  story, 
and  as  Graham  gave  corroborative  evidence,  nobody 
could  move  in  the  absence  of  Charles  Farquhar  or 
without  instructions  from  him. 

Mrs.  Hildersley  and  Graham  had  ceased  to  be 
friends  entirely,  in  fact  his  fury  at  her  listening  to 
Mrs.  Farquhar's  persuasions  had  been  so  great,  that  he 
had  cut  her  dead  from  that  moment.  So  in  keeping 
them  apart,  poor  little  Georgie,  as  they  had  all  come 
to  call  her  in  St.  Eve's,  had  raised  up  two  deadly 
enemies  against  herself,  enemies  whose  hatred  would 
be  deadly  to  their  lives'  end. 

For  Mrs.  Hildersley,  in  consenting  to  remember 
her  children  and  forbear  to  take  that  step  which 
would  have  been  irrevocable,  ending  only  in  destruc- 
tion, had  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  her  friend, 
and  the  bitterness  of  seeing  the  man  who  had  been 
openly  at  her  feet  for  months  past,  pass  her  by 
without  so  much  as  a  look,  had  made  her  furious 
against  the  woman  who  had  brought  it  about. 

And  on  his  part,  Graham,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  altogether  irresistible,  could  not  forgive  the 
woman  who,  brave  and  plucky  soul  that  she  was, 
had  wrested  his  prey  from  his  grasp  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 
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Not  that  he  even  made  an  effort  to  forgive  the 
blow  to  his  pride  and  vanity.  Not  he  !  On  the 
contrary,  he  vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  be  what  he  called  "  even  with 
her."  No  stone  unturned  !  He  had  not  far  to  look 
for  a  stone  to  turn,  for  there  was  that  great  ugly 
fact  of  her  visit  to  his  office,  damaging  enough 
to  overwhelm  any  woman.  And  he  turned  that 
stone,  aye,  turned  it  and  turned  it  again  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  a  master  of  wickedness — he 
moved  it  an  inch  here  or  an  inch  there  so  that 
it  should  lie  just  in  the  way,  a  big  ugly 
stumbling  block  that  nobody  could  get  over  or 
over-look — poor  little  Greorgie  least  of  all. 

Mrs.  Trafford  tried  her  best.  She  went  straight 
at  it  with  the  energy  of  one  who  has  the 
courage  of  her  opinions ;  she  explained  it — she 
made  it  as  clear  as  day-light,  but  in  spite  of 
her  determined  efforts,  it  remained  to  the  world 
at  large  a  stumbling-block  that  there  was  no 
getting  over,  or  under,  or  round. 

Meantime,  the  story  had  spread  from  one  end  of 
Blankhampton  to  the  other,  and  was  literally  raging 
in  all  classes  of  society.  It  was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
People  even  forgot  that  To-To  Antrobus's  wedding 
was  drawing  very  near  now,  and  the  details  thereof 
were  simply  a  drug  in  the  market.  To-To  might 
have  changed  her  mind  at  that  time  and  instead  of 
fulfilling  her  engagement  with  the  festive  Herrick 
she  might  have  married  the  King  of  Siam,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Czars 
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combined,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  mystery  as  to 
whether  it  was  Mrs.  Hildersley  or  Mrs.  Farquhar 
who  started  to  run  away  with  Captain  Graham  on  an 
eventful  night  a  few  weeks  previously,  nobody 
would  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  much 
importance. 

As  a  matter  of  absolute  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the 
gilt  was  wearing  off  the  ginger-bread  of  To-To's 
engagement,  and,  now  that  the  wedding  was 
drawing  close  at  hand,  it  turned  out  to  be  none 
such  a  grand  alliance  after  all.  Eumours  crept 
about  that  the  festive  Herrick  was  "  a  jealous,  ill- 
tempered  brute,"  and  dark  hints  began  to  pass  to 
and  fro,  that  he  had  more  than  once  done  his  very 
best  to  shuffle  out  of  the  affair  altogether.  Anyway, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  plated  tea  and  coffee  ser- 
vice was  all  that  his  immediate  relations,  combined, 
bestowed  upon  the  bride  as  a  wedding-gift,  which, 
to  the  Antrobus  family  and  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, served  almost  to  clear  the  gingerbread 
of  gilding  entirely. 

As  for  Mrs.  Hugh,  she  was  eloquent  about  that 
plated  service,  and  descanted  upon  the  subject  to 
Polly  in  quite  her  own  peculiar  style. 

"I  never  thought,"  she  wound  up,  "  that  a  child 
of  mine  would  marry  a  plated  tea  and  coffee  service ! 
But  ihese  new  people  are  all  show." 


CHAPTER  XII, 

WAITING. 

"  0  Woman !    in  ordinary    cases  so  mere    a    mortal,  how,   in 
the  great  and  rare  events  of  life,  dost  thou  swell  into  the  angel !  " 

— Lokd  Lytton. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Antrobus's  face  was  a  study  when  she 
heard,  as  she  did  from  Mr.  Winks,  that  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Trafford. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Charterhouse,"  she  gasped,  "  you 
really  must  be  mistaken  !  " 

But  Mr.  Winks  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Antrobus,"  he  maintained.  "  It's  per- 
fectly true — as  true  as  gospel." 

"  But  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Traf-FORD  would  never 
lend  herself  to  such — such  a — a — person"  she 
persisted. 

"  She  has  done  so,  anyway.  Stakes  her  friendship 
with  everybody  on  the  final  issue,"  he  replied. 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  never  heard  such  a  hubbub  as 
there  is  all  over  the  garrison,  and  I  do  believe,  if 
Graham  doesn't  clear  out  of  it  pretty  soon,  he'll  be 
getting  lynched  or  ducked,  or  something  equally 
unpleasant." 

"  And  the  majority  believe  in  Mrs.  Farquhar  ? " 
cried  Mrs.  Hugh,  as  if  such  a  Delilah  as  poor  little 
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Greorgie  had  never  polluted  the  sacred  air  of  Blank- 
hampton  since  she  had  first  shed  the  somewhat  greasy 
radiance  of  her  extensive  countenance  upon  the  old 
city. 

"  Believe  in  her  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Winks  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Yes,  that  they  do ;  and  small  wonder, 
for  she's  a  nice  little  woman,  and  a  good  little 
woman  too.  I  don't  believe  she'd  touch  Graham  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  Anyway,  as  soon  as  ever  she  heard 
what  people  were  saying  about  her,  she  went  oft 
to  Mrs.  Trafford,  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
protection." 

"  What  ?  asked  her  to  take  her  in  ?  " 
"  Oh,  that  I   can't    say    for   certain.      But  Mrs. 
Trafford  did  take    her  in,    and  means  to    stick  to 
her    until   Farquhar    comes    home.     They've    tele- 
graphed for  him." 

"  They  ?  Who  ?  "  Mrs.  Hugh  asked,  beginning  to 
feel  that  she  had  backed  the  wrong  horse  in  going 
for  the  other  side. 

"  Oh  ! — er — Orford  did  that,  I  believe." 
"  What  ?  Is  he  mixed  up  in  it  ? "  How  she 
wished  she  had  never  mentioned  the  miserable  story 
to  anyone.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  her  absorbing 
interest  in  the  almost  endless  stream  of  self-glori- 
fying prattle  about  the  approaching  marriage 
festivities,  Mrs.  Hugh  had  found  time  to  mention 
the  Graham-Hildersley-Farquhar  scandal  to  almost 
every  single  person  with  whom  she  had  lately  come 
in  contact,  and,  with  equally  bad  fortune,  she  had 
mentioned  it  in  the  tone  of  one  who  wished  to  be 
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the  champion  of  Mrs.  Hildersley.     "Is  he  mixed  up 
in  it  ?  "  she  asked  hopelessly. 

"  Oh,  rather !  But  only  as  pretty  nearly  half  the 
fellows  in  the  garrison  are  mixed  up  in  it,"  Mr. 
Winks  replied.  "  Orford  and  the  Colonel  are  very 
keen  about  it  too — in  fact,  Orford  has  announced 
everywhere  that  he  means  to  knock  any  fellow 
down  who  presumes  to  say  a  single  word  against 
Mrs.  Farquhar  in  his  hearing.  Consequently,  for 
days  past,  the  fellows  in  our  regiment  have  been 
trying  all  they  know  how  to  get  Graham  to  lunch 
or  dinner,  in  the  hope  that  Orford  may  have  a  chance 
of  carrying  his  threat  into  effect." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  ?  Captain  Orford,  I 
mean,"  Mrs.  Hugh  asked. 

"  What  ?  Knock  him  down  ?  Why,  yes,  like  a 
bird,  to  be  sure,  and  enjoy  it  beyond  everything," 
Mr.  Winks  cried,  with  a  gay  laugh.  "  But  he  won't, 
because  he  won't  have  the  chance — Graham  will 
take  care  of  that,  the  little  toad." 

Eventually,  Mr.  Winks,  after  giving  Mrs.  Hugh 
all  the  details  of  the  affair  that  he  knew,  went 
away,  leaving  that  good  lady  in  an  exceedingly  per- 
turbed state  of  mind.  It  was  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Winks  had  found  her  alone,  her 
brood  being  all  away  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

She  went  out  into  the  hall  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone,  meeting  Jane  on  her  way  from  opening  the 
door  to  let  him  out. 

"  Jane,  I — I  am  not  at  home,'"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  I  am  going  out  presently." 

9* 
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"Very  well,  'm,"  said  Jane. 

Thus  set  free  from  the  chance  of  being  dis- 
turbed, Mrs.  Hugh  went  up  into  her  bedroom  to 
think  what  should  be  her  next  move  ?  She  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  of  sticking  to  Mrs.  Hildersley 
and  proclaiming  herself  her  champion,  as  Mrs. 
Trafford  had  done  for  Mrs.  Farquhar ;  nor  had  she 
the  smallest  idea  of  losing  Mrs.  Trafford's  friend- 
ship by  letting  the  affair  drop  and  minding  her 
own  business.  Not  she !  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  every  intention  of  shaking  herself  free  of  Mrs. 
Hildersley,  and  going  in  red-hot  as  the  upholder 
and  protector  of  outraged  innocence,  to  whom  she 
could  offer  a  capacious  and  motherly  wing,  so  as  to 
ease  the  little  woman  in  St.  Eve's  of  her  self- 
imposed  labour  of  love. 

But  she  did  not  quite  know  how  to  set  about  it ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  speak  with  uncompromising 
plainness,  she  hadn't  quite  enough  "  cheek  "  to  go 
boldly  forward  and  announce  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  friend  in  the  matter. 

However,  she  felt — and  she  was  about  right  there 
— that  it  was  no  use  sitting  and  staring  at  the 
terraces  and  the  river ;  so  she  roused  herself  and 
tired  her  head,  and  made  ready  for  the  fray,  putting 
on  her  best  bonnet  and  her  newest  pair  of  gloves. 

And  thus  arrayed  in  all  her  glory,  she  waddled 
down  to  St.  Eve's,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time — 
considering  that  she  travelled  about  seventeen 
stones — was  standing  at  Mrs.  Trafford's  door  await- 
ing admittance. 
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Yes,  Mrs.  Trafford  was  at  home,  Cox  informed 
her.  So  she  was  taken  upstairs  and  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  found  Mrs.  Trafford 
— still  busy  with  the  crimson  silken  socks — 
alone. 

She  rose,  with  an  inward  groan,  as  her  visitor 
entered,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  explained  herself. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Traf-FOED  ?  "  she 
enquired,  with  her  most  interested  air.  "I  hope 
you  won't  think  me  a  nuisance  to  come  so  soon 
again  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all — I  am  charmed,  I  am  sure,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Trafford,  with  an  affable,  but  at  the 
same  time  distinctly  condescending,  manner. 

"  When  I  finished  lunch,  I  had  as  much 
intention  of  calling  on  you  to-day,  as  I  had  upon 
the  MAN  in  the  MOON,"  Mrs.  Hugh  went  on  with 
her  gayest  and  most  neighbourly  little  laugh. 

Mrs.  Trafford  bent  her  head  and  smiled  a  little, 
as  a  polite  hostess  would.  Mrs.  Hugh  explained 
matters  further. 

"  But  the  fa — ct  was,  my  girls  had  all  gone  out  and 
I  was  quite  alone,  when  Lord  CHAETER-HOUSE 
came  to  see  me,  and — er — from  him  I  heard — well 
— er — what,  of  course,  must  be  the  truth  about 
this  terrible  scandal  that  is  simply  demoralising 
the  town." 

Mrs.  Trafford  let  the  crimson  sock  and  the  bright 
steel  knitting  needles  fall  upon  her  knee. 

"  You  mean  about  Mrs.  Farquhar  ?  " 

"  Yes — er — is  it  true  that  she  is  with  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  yes,  and  will  stop  here  until  her  husband 
comes  home." 

"  And  will  that  be  soon  ?  " 

« Very  soon ;  he  starts  from  Alexandria  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh !  really.  "Well,  I  needn't  ask  you  if  you 
believe  in  her,  for  of  course,  you  must  do  so." 

Mrs.  Hugh  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  nervous 
now  that  she  was  getting  near  the  chief  point  in 
her  mission. 

"  I  do,  implicitly,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  apparently 
noticing  nothing  unusually  flurried  in  her  visitor's 
manner,  and  speaking  very  gravely.  "  She  is  as 
innocent  as  a  baby — as  a  baby.  I  don't  think  a 
good,  true  woman  was  ever  so  cruelly  wronged 
before." 

"Mre»  Hildersley  came  to  me" — Mrs.  Hugb 
began. 

"  To  you  ?     When  ?  "  cried  Mrs  Trafford  sharply. 

"  It  was  some  little  time  ago — and — really  she 
made  out  such  a  sad  story  of  Mrs.  Farquhar's  in- 
gratitude, that  I — I  believed  her.  I  assure  you 
I  never  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  until  Lord 
Charterhouse  told  me  all  about  it  this  afternoon ; 
and  I  felt  I  must  come — I  didn't  wait  for  any  of 
them  to  come  home — I  just  put  on  my  things  and 
came  at  once.  I  felt  I  must.  I  couldn't  rest  until 
I  had  really  learned  the  truth,  and  had  made  my 
peace  with  her,  poor  thing,  for  having  doubted  her." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  very  sweet  and  motherly," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Trafford,  and  forthwith  she  dropped 
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her  little  air  of  affable  condescension  and  told  Mis. 
Hugh  all  about  it.  "  Poor  child,"  she  ended,  "  she 
is  almost  frantic  at  times  to  think  that  such  a  slander 
should  have  been  fastened  on  her,  and  she  has  no 
idea  of  facing  it  out  and  living  it  down  as  a  false 
woman  would  have.  On  the  contrary,  her  only 
desire,  until  Captain  Farquhar  gets  home,  is  to  get 
out  of  sight,  to  creep  out  of  the  way.  She  was  here 
when  you  knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  ran  away  as 
if  you  had  been  a  policeman  come  to  carry  her  off 
to  prison." 

So  the  two  fraternized  and  made  friends  over  the 
affair,  and,  presently,  Mrs.  Trafford  persuaded  poor 
little  Greorgie  to  come  down  and  see  Mrs.  Hugh  and 
receive  from  her  the  assurance  that  she  had  one 
more  friend  in  Blankhampton  than  she  knew  of. 

She  was  very  simple  in  her  manner  to  her  new 
champion  and  more  cold  [than  Mrs  Hugh  could  have 
wished ;  but  the  good  lady  took  no  heed  of  that, 
for  it  was  better  for  her  to  be  on  cool  good  terms, 
than  on  warm  bad  ones.  But  later,  when  Mrs. 
Hugh  had  departed,  with  a  remark  that  her  young 
people  would  all  be  impatiently  awaiting  her,  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Trafford  that  she  had  no  idea  Mrs. 
Antrobus  and  she  were  such  intimate  friends. 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Trafford,  in  a  tone 
which  implied  that  in  ever  having  such  an  idea  at 
any  time  she  was  acting  most  unreasonably,  "  Mrs. 
Antrobus  is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  I 
should  make  a  friend  of;  but  it  is  well  that  every, 
body  should  know  that  you  are  here  and  exactly 
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how  you  are  here,  and  she  will  spread  the  news 
thereof  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole 
Town,  excepting  Colonel  Coles,  who  is  already  on 
our  side.     Now,  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly,"  with  a  faint  smile,  then  nest- 
ling her  hand  into  that  of  her  protector,  "  I'm  so 
glad  she's  not  a  friend  of  yours.  I  think  she's  such 
a  horrid  woman,"  she  burst  out.  "  There's  some- 
thing so — so  artificial,  so  false  about  her,  and  she 
does  glorify  herself  so  awfully — and — and — I  don't 
like  her.  I  don't  believe  she's  my  friend  at  all. 
I've  an  instinctive  feeling  against  her ;  perhaps  it's 
wrong,  but  I  can't  bear  her." 

"Neither  can  I,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Trafford promptly, 
"  she's  so  greasy  and  plausible.  But  she  will  help  us 
in  her  way,  I've  no  doubt." 

Oh !  society,  society,  society  !  What  a  game  it  is  ! 
Mrs.  Hugh  had  gone  home  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family  beaming  and  triumphant,  because  she  had 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  had  come  out  of 
an  exceedingly  awkward  and  unpleasant  situation 
with  flying  colours.  She  did  not  care  the  twentieth 
part  of  one  poor  scruple  whether  Mrs.  Hilderslej  or 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  or  both,  had  wanted  to  run  away 
with  Captain  Graham — either  or  both  might  just 
sink  or  swim,  which  they  could,  for  aught  she  cared. 
But  she  did  care  to  be  on  terms  of  confidence  and 
intimacy  with  "  dear  Mrs.  Traf-FOKD,"  and  to  en- 
compass that  most  desirable  end  she  would  have 
gone  in  single-handed  and  fought  the  cause  of  either 
against  the  world. 
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And  having  succeeded  so  well,  she  went  home 
beaming  and  triumphant.  Well  she  might.  But, 
oh  !  if  she  had  but  known  that  Mrs.  Trafford  was 
only  making  use  of  her  to  gain  her  own  ends  !  If 
she  had  but  known  that  Mrs.  Trafford  had  no  more 
intention  of  any  ensuing  intimacy  with  her,  than 
she  had  of  taking  up  Mrs.  Hildersley's  cause ! 
If  she  had  only  known  it — but,  then,  she  didn't, 
and  perhaps  it  was  better  that  it  was  so. 

We  should  all  be  pretty  well  let  down  if  we  knew 
our  neighbours'  honest  opinion  of  us — our  relations 
generally  take  care  that  we  do  not  remain  in 
ignorance  of  theirs  and  it  is  most  often  a  brutally 
honest  one,  a  good  deal  more  honest  than  we  find 
palatable.  But  just  try  to  imagine  what  our 
feelings  would  be  like,  if  we  suddenly  discovered 
that  Mrs.  A.  had  asked  us  to  her  party,  not 
because  she  wanted  us,  but  because  she  couldn't 
make  up  her  number  without  us ;  or  that  Mrs.  B. 
had  been  civil  because  Mrs.  C.  had  been  civil, 
and  she  wasn't  going  to  be  "  cut  out "  by  her ! 
We  should  feel  very  uncomfortable  and  un- 
pleasant, and  after  all,  it  is  much  better  that  we 
should  go  on  in  our  blissful  ignorance,  and  go  to 
our  parties  honestly  believing  we  have  been  as!;ed 
simply  because  Mrs.  A.,  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  Mrs.  C. 
consider  us  pleasant,  agreeable  people,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  So  it  was,  doubtless,  much  better 
that  Mrs.  Traf-FORD  and  Mrs.  Hugh  should  each 
believe  they  had — to  speak  vulgarly — done  the 
other  in   the   social   eye.     Oh,    yes,   it  was  much 
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better,  very  much  better.  For  Mrs.  Hugh  went  to 
and  fro  in  the  land,  and  enlarged  blandly  on  the 
shameful  way  in  which  Mrs.  Farquhar,  sweet  little 
woman  that  she  was,  had  been  slandered,  and  even 
more  emphatically  on  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Hildersley  had  tried  to  get  her,  Mrs.  Hugh, 
that  is,  on  her  side ;  and  by  thus  doing,  she 
exactly  fulfilled  her  mission.  While  as  for  Mrs. 
Trafford,  in  order  to  keep  Mrs.  Hugh  faithful  to 
the  cause  she  went  and  called  on  her,  paying 
quite  a  visitation  and  inspecting  all  To-To's  pre- 
sents, the  tea-service  included,  which  was  put  well 
away  at  the  back  of  the  table  containing  the  pre- 
sents, so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  very  close 
look  at  it. 

And  then  she  was  introduced  to  the  bridegroom- 
elect,  the  festive  Herrick,  who,  unfortunately,  did 
not  quite  understand — as  he  might  have  done  from 
Mrs.  Hugh's  florid  introduction — that  she  was  quite 
so  important  a  person  as  she  was  in  Mrs.  Hugh's 
eyes,  and  distinctly  snubbed  her,  which,  as  Mrs. 
Trafford  was  exerting  herself  to  be  unusually  civil, 
was  rather  a  pity. 

"A  most  dreadful  young  man,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Trafford  that  evening  at  dinner,  to  Orford's  intense 
amusement.  "  He  stood  with  his  elbow  on  the 
mantel-shelf  all  the  time,  and  pulled  his  moustache  ; 
and  everything  I  said  to  him,  he  said  :  '  Er — yers — 
yers.'  Eeally,  I  wonder  Mrs.  Antrobus  can  De  so 
elated  about  the  match." 

Marcus  Orford  fairly  roared. 
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"What  did  you  say  to  that,  Mrs.  Traff?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  turned  my  chair  well  round,  so  that  I  was  not 
oblige  to  include  him  in  my  conversation  ;  and  then 
Lord  Charterhouse  was  mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Antro- 
bus  said  in  her  way :  '  Oh  !  we  are  all  very  fond  of 
Lord  Charterhouse,'  upon  which  that  dreadful  young 
man  said,  in  the  most  patronising  tone  imaginable  : 
'  Er — yers — Cherterhouse  is  a  very  decent  fell-ah  ! ' 
and  then  he  tugged  at  his  moustache,  and  said : 
*  Er — yers,'  again.  I  looked  at  him,"  Mrs.  Trafford 
wound  up. 

Orford  positively  shook  with  laughter. 

"  What  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Winks  will  enjoy  hearing 
it — he  loves  him." 

So,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Trafford's  long  visit  to  the 
Eiver  House  was  not  so  successful  as  Mrs.  Hugh 
would  have  wished.  Moreover,  she  was  not  much 
better  impressed  by  the  little  bride,  To-To. 

"Such  a  mass  of  affectation,"  Mrs.  Trafford  in- 
formed her  delighted  audience ;  "  she  mouthed  and 
minced,  as  if  she  had  a  scalding  potato  in  her 
mouth," — it  was,  by-the-bye,  surprising  that  the 
little  lady  should  invariably  be  so  frightfully  down  on 
"  side  "  of  that  kind — "  and  she  twisted  her  scraggy 
little  body  this  way  and  that,  until  she  looked  like 
a  little  worm  wriggling  about  as  much  as  anything 
else.  Mrs.  Antrobus  was  really  eloquent  about  the 
two.  '  Herrick  is  so  ex — trav — agantly  fond  of  her,' 
she  said — when  he  at  last  followed  her  into  the  hall, 
and  I  was  pleased  when  he  did  ;  I  was  so  afraid  he 
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would  take  root  beside  the  mantel-shelf — '  he  calls 
her  his  bit  of  "  Dresden  china  fair,"  and  really  it 
seems  as  if  he  can-NOT  lavish  enough  admiration 
apon  her.  He  is  going  to  bring  real  orange- 
blossoms  for  the  wedding,  real  flowers  ;  he  declares 
she  will  look  more  exquisitely  lovely  under  such  a 
wreath  than  any  bride  that  ever  went  to  the  altar. 
And  I  think  she  will  look  well,'  Mrs.  Antrobus 
added,  with  an  air  of  humility  and  modesty  which 
was  quite  touching — quite  touching." 

"What  did  you  say  to  that,  Mrs.  Traff?" 
enquired  Orford. 

"  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  Miss  To-To  would  look 
extremely  well,"  returned  Mrs.  Trafford  drily.  "  Mrs. 
Antrobus  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Brentham  is 
not  only  excessively  proud  of  his  little  betrothed's 
lovely  face,  but  also  of  her  figure — her  figure" 
repeated  Mrs.  Trafford,  in  fine  contempt.  "  It  seems 
little  To-To  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  buy 
her  a  sealskin  coat  as  one  of  his  wedding  gifts  to 
her  ;  but  Herrick  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  have  her  beautiful  little  graceful  figure 
bundled  up  in  a  great  fur  coat  only  fit  for  an  old 
woman.  I  said,  '  Oh,  well,  he  must  give  her  dark 
sables — all  kinds  and  all  ages  of  figure  look  well  in 
dark  sables. ' " 

" '  But  Herrick  does  not  like  furs  of  any  descrip- 
tion,' rejoined  Mrs.  Antrobus,  as  if  that  was  the 
most  distinguished  taste  in  the  wide  world. 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,"  Mrs.  Trafford  wound  up, 
,{ he  finds  them  too  expensive   to  like — but   then 
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they  might  just  as  well  say  so  honestly,  without 
pretending  that  he  has  the  income  of  a  prince  ;  it's 
so  silly, — just  as  some  people  pretend  that  first- 
class  carriages  are  stuffy,  and  that  that's  the  reason 
they  don't  use  them." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Antrobus — and  poor  little  bride," 
cried  Orford. 

"Poor  little  bride,"  echoed  Madge,  thinking  of 
the  difference  between  To-To's  groom  and  her's. 

"  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Traff,"  Orford  exclaimed.  "  I 
had  a  letter  from  my  Mother  to-day." 

"  Yes,  and  how  is  your  Father  ?  "  Mrs.  Trafford 
enquired  with  interest,  for  the  long-promised  visit 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring  to  Blankhampton,  that 
they  might  make  the  acquaintance  of  Madge  and 
her  family  before  asking  her  to  visit  her  future  home, 
had  been  postponed  again  and  again  owing  to  an 
obstinate  attack  of  gout,  which  had  fluctuated  from 
bad  to  worse  and  from  worse  to  a  state  bordering  on 
convalescence,  time  after  time,  only  to  break  out 
again  with  renewed  violence. 

"  The  gout  seems  to  have  gone  at  last,  and  they 
propose  coming  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  if 
that  will  suit  you." 

"  Oh,  perfectly — perfectly,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford, 
looking  at  Madge,  who  flushed  and  paled  a  little  at 
the  mere  thought  of  such  a  dread  ordeal. 

"  In  that  case  my  orders  are  to  secure  rooms  at 
the  '  Golden  Swan.'  My  Mother  says  my  old  Dad 
is  pining  to  see  Madge — talks  about  nothing  else." 

"  We  must  send  out  invitations  at  once  for  the 
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people  we  want  to  ask  to  meet  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  thinking  at  once  of  ways  and  means  of 
entertaining  these  distinguished  guests,  for  her 
guests  they  would  be  practically,  although  they 
were  not  actually  going  to  stay  under  her  roof. 

"  You  must  ask  the  little  bride  and  the  festive 
Herrick,"  laughed  Orford.  "  By  Jove,  what  an 
effect  Mrs.  Antrobus  would  have  on  my  Lord." 

"  Marcus,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  suddenly  remembers  some  particular  bit  of  news. 
*'  Mrs.  Antrobus  hadn't  the  least  idea,  until  I  told 
her,  that  Lord  Charterhouse  is  going  to  be 
married." 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THUNDEBBOLT. 

"At  every  step  in  life  we  meet  with  young  men  from  whom  we 
anticipate  wonderful  things,  but  of  whom,  after  careful  inquiry,  we 
never  hear  another  word." 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"  She  had  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  "  that  Lord 
Charterhouse  was  going  to  be  married  ! " 

For  a  full  minute  Marcus  Orford  stared  at  his 
aunt-by-marriage-elect,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  in- 
formed him  that  she  had,  with  her  own  eyes,  seen 
the  gracious  Liege  Lady  of  these  dominions  stand- 
ing on  her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  Winter  Garden, 
or  something  of  an  equally  preposterous  nature. 

"Mrs.  Traff,"  said  he  solemnly,  "you  never 
told  Mrs.  Antrobus  about  Mr.  Winks'  engagement 
to  Lady  Nell  Temple  ?  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Trafford,  looking 
up  innocently.  "  Why  should  I  not  ?  It  is  common 
property ;  in  fact,  I  thought  she  knew  all  about  it." 

Marcus  Orford's  stare  of  astonishment  relaxed  into 
the  broadest  of  smiles. 

•"My  dear  Mrs.  Traff,"  he  cried,  with  a  gay  laugh, 
"  Mrs.  Antrobus  didn't  know  a  word  until  you  told 
her,  not  a  word.  Why,  Mr.  Winks, — although  he 
went  and  got  engaged,  as  a  sort  of  protection  against 
the  charms  of  the  fair  Polly  and  the  wiles  of  her 
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astute  mamma, — has  never  had  pluck  enough  to  go 
and  tell  them  what  he  has  been  and  gone  and  done  ; 
at  least,  he  had  pluck  enough  to  go,  but,  poor  little 
chap,  he  hadn't  pluck  enough  enough  to  tell  them 
when  he  got  there  ;  and  as  for  all  us,  why  " — laugh- 
ing yet  more — "  it  has  been  the  object  and  business 
of  our  lives  to  keep  it  from  her." 

"  Pray,  was  that  why  you  never  told  us  a  word 
about  it  ?  "  demanded  Madge. 

Orford  nodded. 

"  Yes.    By-the-bye,  how  did  you  come  to  hear  ?  " 

"My  dear  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford,  "  with  Colonel 
Coles  in  the  Town,  need  you  ask  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  I  put  him  up  to  it  as 
soon  as  I  remembered  his  proclivity  for  doing  '  Town- 
crier.'  I  suppose  he  had  already  told  you,  though 
the  old  sinner  swore  he  didn't  happen  to  have 
breathed  it  to  a  soul." 

"  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Antrobus  will  do  now  ?  " 
put  in  Madge.  "  Lord  Charterhouse  has  really  been 
so  dreadfully  intimate  with  the  Kiver  House." 

"  Cut  him,  I  should  think,"  suggested  Laura. 

"  Not  she,"  cried  Mrs.  Trafford.  "  If  Lord  Charter- 
house has  not  said  a  word  about  it,  she  will  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  he  has  been 
drawn  into  his  engagement  with  Lady  Nell,  and 
that  his  inclinations  lie  with  the  fair  Polly.  That 
being  so,  she  will  argue  in  her  most  creamy  tones 
that  marriage  is  a  very  serious  matter,  a  knot  tied 
for  life;  that  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  and 
should  never  be  entered  into  without  real  trust  and 
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love  on  either  side.  And  so,  she  will  help  and  en- 
courage poor  little  Lord  Charterhouse  to  escape 
from  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  his  fine,  fashion- 
able cousin  has  thrown  around  him  for  the  sake  only 
for  his  title  and  not  at  all  for  himself,  and  to  follow 
whither  the  dictates  of  his  good  and  affectionate 
heart  lead  him, — that  is,  to  make  her  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Charterhouse.  I  think  that  will  be 
about  Mrs.  Antrobus's  next  move." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  manage  it  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  in  a  musing  tone. 

"Likely  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Trafford  with  a 
lofty  air  which  argued  no  great  things  for  her 
opinion  of  Lord  Charterhouse. 

"  And  if  she  does,"  struck  in  Orford,  "  I,  for  one, 
shall  not  grudge  her  the  victory.  I  felt  when  Mr. 
Winks  first  let  out  that  he  had  been  there  and 
hadn't  told  them,  that  if  the  old  lady  got  the  better 
of  him  after  all,  why,  she  would  thoroughly  deserve 
the  honour  of  being  his  mother-in-law ;  that  he 
would  equally  deserve  being  taken  in,  and  Lady 
Nell  be  equally  lucky  in  getting  rid  of  a  sweetheart 
who  hadn't  moral  courage  enough  to  stick  to  her ; 
and  so  I  did  everything  I  could  to  give  Mrs. 
Antrobus  a  fair  field  and  no  favour." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  told  her,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  "  which 
just  shows  you,  my  dear  Marcus,  how  foolish  it  is  to 
work  entirely  in  the  dark.  If  you  had  taken  us 
into  your  confidence,  I  should  not  have  upset  your 
plans,  as  I  did  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh  !  it  doesn't  really  matter,"  he  answered,  with 
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a  gay  and  easy  laugh.  "  By-the-bye,  did  I  tell  you 
I  saw  your  friend,  Mr.  Vyvyan,  in  the  High  Street 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"  He's  been  away,  you  know — came  back  this 
morning — been  to  Town  to  see  his  lawyer.  I 
thought  he  looked  awfully  seedy." 

"Keally?     111?" 

"  Yes,  seemed  to  have  a  heavy  cold  upon  him ; 
voice  hoarse,  eyes  heavy ;  complained  of  sore  throat, 
said  he  had  never  felt  worse  in  his  life,  that  he  could 
remember.  Ton  my  word,  I  quite  pitied  the  poor 
d — er — that  is,  the  poor  chap." 

"  Eeally,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  It's  to  be  hoped 
he  won't  have  an  illness — it  must  be  so  wretched  to 
be  ill  at  an  hotel,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford. 

"  Oh  !  wretched,"  cried  Greorgie. 

"  Can't  imagine  anything  worse,"  from  Julia. 

"  Except  being  ill  in  barracks,"  put  in  Laura,  who 
hadn't  seen  Staunton  for  days  and  imagined  he  must 
be  ill,  though  she  did  not  like  to  put  the  question 
to  Orford  outright. 

"  Oh,  there  you're  quite  out  of  it,"  Orford  declared ; 
"  a  fellow  who  goes  sick  in  barracks  gets  as  decent 
a  time  as  most  men,  for  all  the  other  fellows  come 
and  sit  with  him,  and  the  doctor  looks  in  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  altogether  he  does  very  fairly. 
I  remember,  though,  being  sick  once  when  it  was  an 
awful  nuisance.  I  had  entered  a  horse  to  run  in  a 
steeple  chase  open  to  the  army,  and  of  course, 
wanted  to  ride  him.     Well,  I  had  to  train  no  end 
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to  get  my  weight  down  and  somehow  or  other — 
perhaps  the  Turkish  baths  had  been  too  much  for 
me — I  got  a  fearful  cold  on  the  top  of  the  training. 
Three  days  before  the  race  I  had  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  who  said  I  was  going  to  have  rheumatice 
fever  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  something,  and 
ordered  me  to  stop  in  bed.  '  I  suppose  I  shall  be  all 
right  by  Thursday,  Devenish?'  said  I  between  my 
groans. 

" '  Oh,  no,  you  won't,'  said  he,  *  you've  carried 
your  training  too  far  this  time,  and  in  bed  you'll 
have  to  stop  for  the  next  fortnight — the  next  three 
months  if  you  run  any  risk.' 

" '  But  I  must  go  to  the  races,'  I  said  blankly. 

" '  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  he  said  posi- 
tively, '  you'll  stay  where  you  are  and  be  rolled  in 
linseed  poultices.' 

"  '  But  hang  it  all,  Devenish,' — I  began,  by  way  of 
remonstrance ;  but  he  was  a  peppery  old  person  was 
Devenish,  and  cut  me  as  short  as  you  please. 

"  *  Just  listen  to  me,'  he  said,  '  you're  going  to  no 
races  this  side  of  April — -it  was  the  1st  of  March, 
that  day — so  don't  try  to  argue  the  matter  out  with 
me,  youngster,  for  I  won't  have  it.  By  Greorge,'  he 
wound  up,  getting  into  a  regular  fume  at  my 
presuming  to  contradict  his  fiat  even  in  desire,  '  if 
you  say  another  word  I'll  send  for  a  stretcher  and 
have  you  carried  over  to  the  hospital,  and  stick  a 
double  guard  over  you,  and  I  wonder  how  you'd  like 
that  ? '  he  ended,  positively  chuckling  over  the  idea 
of  having  rce  in  his  own  pet  particular  prison. 

10* 
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"  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  liked  it  at  all,  so  I  said, 
'  Very  well,  Devenish,  I  didn't  know  I  was  so  bad  as 
that,'  and  quietly  accepted  the  situation. 

"  '  Didn't  know  you  were  so  bad  ! '  he  gobbled  out, 
'  why,  bless  me,  lad,  don't  you  feel  bad  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  I  had  to  admit  that  I  did  feel  bad, 
and  so  I  did,  no  mistake  about  it ;  but  all  the  same 
I  didn't,  any  the  more  on  that  account,  want  to  give 
up  seeing  my  horse  run  for  the  biggest  thing  of 
that  year ;  though  how  to  bring  the  old  duffer  to 
hear  reason,  I  did'nt  know. 

"Well,  a  couple  of  days  went  by,  and  instead  of 
getting  better,  I  got  worse.  Heavens !  how  I  suffered 
those  two  days." 

He  stopped  in  his  story  for  a  moment,  for  at 
this  point  he  caught  the  tender  gaze  of  his  sweet- 
heart's beautiful  sympathetic  eyes,  and  knew  that 
her  gentle  heart  was  aching  now  for  the  pain  he  had 
borne  five  years  ago ;  so  of  course  he  was  obliged  to 
pause  and  send  an  answering  glance  at  her,  to  show 
he  recognised  and  appreciated  to  the  full  her  tender- 
ness and  care  for  him. 

"  So  you  had  to  give  up  your  race  ?  "  said  Laura, 
who  was  growing  more  interested  than  she  usually 
J" ad  been  in  desultory  conversations  since  she  and 
Sir  Anthony  had  slipped  apart. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  didn't.  I  fully  meant  to  go,  but  didn't 
see  how  to  manage  it.  However,  the  afternoon  before 
the  race  came  off,  Staunton,  who  had  the  next  rocnr 
to  mine,  came  in  on  his  way  to  some  tea-fight  or 
other." 
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"  '  Do  anything  for  you,  old  chap  ? '  said  he,  and, 
as  you  may  imagine,  I  just  jumped  at  the  chance 
his  help  could  give  me." 

"  Yes  ?  "  Laura  was  beginning  to  get  intensely 
interested  in  the  story  now,  and  leaned  forward  the 
better  to  catch  his  words. 

" '  Do  anything,  old  chap  ? '  said  I,  '  why  I  should 
think  you  rather  can.  Look  here,  it's  out  of  the 
question  my  riding  Lovelace  to-morrow,  for  old 
Devenish  won't  let  me  out  of  this ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  go  on  the  quiet, 
just  to  see  the  race,  you  know.' 

"  '  No,  to  be  sure  not — if  it  won't  do  you  any 
harm,  that  is.' 

" '  Not  a  bit  in  the  world,'  said  I,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  I  was  so  horribly  ill  at  that  moment,  I 
could  scarcely  get  my  breath  for  pain.  But,  though 
they  say  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  I  think 
there's  no  fool  on  earth  like  a  young  one  ;  and  like 
the  young  idiot  I  was,  I'd  have  gone  to  that  race, 
if  by  hook  or  by  crook  I  could  get  there,  if  my  life 
itself  paid  the  forfeit  So  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
make  use  of  Staunton,  who's  just  the  best-natured 
fellow  in  all  the  world,  and  will  do  anything  for 
anybody.  So  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go  to  a 
parson  I  knew  in  the  town — an  uncommonly 
good  chap — and  tell  him  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
races  next  day,  but  couldn't  because  I  couldn't 
get  leave,  and  ask  him  if  he'd  lend  me  a  clerical 
rig-out. 

"  Of   course   Staunton    promised    and     brought 
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the  whole  concern  back  in  a  Gladstone  bag 
for  me.  And  the  next  day  I  waited  till  the 
fellows  had  all  gone,  Staunton  among  them. 
Just  at  the  last  minute,  whilst  the  break  was 
waiting  in  front  of  the  mess,  old  Devenish  bustled 
in  to  see  me. 

"  '  Now,  Orford,'  said  he,  *  just  for  a  last  look  at 
you  before  we're  off.  H'm — poultices  on  ?  Er — 
all  right.  If  the  pain  continues,'  he  said  to  my 
servant,  *  you'd  better  add  a  good  spoonful  of  mustard 
to  the  linseed-meal,  and  be  sure  Mr.  Orford  doesn't 
get  the  least  chill  or  be  left  a  moment  uncovered 
when  you  change  the  poultices.  And  keep  up  your 
spirit,  Orford,'  said  he  to  me,  '  and  don't  think 
anything  more  about  the  races ;  we'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  we  come  back,'  and  then  off  the 
old  sinner  bustled  again,  thinking  he  had  con- 
demned me  to  solitary  confinement  until  he  came 
back  again. 

"  However,  we  just  waited  until  the  break  was 
clear  of  the  gates,  and  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed — 
pulled  off  my  poultices — dressed  myself  in  my 
parson's  rig-out,  with  a  great  fair  beard  and  a  fair, 
longish,  curly  wig — both  of  which  I  happened  to  have 
by  me — and  put  a  pince-nez  on  my  nose.  I 
give  you  my  wotd  of  honour,  not  one  of  you  would 
have  known  me.  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  didn't 
know  myself.  My  man  had  got  a  cab  waiting  for 
me,  so  off  I  went,  got  to  the  race-course  just  in 
time,  saw  the  race  and  another — and  then  another 
after  that.     And  then  I  bundled  back  and  into  bed 
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just  in  time  to  let  my  fellow  smother  me  in  fresh 
poultices  and  fold  the  parson's  rig-out  up  and  get 
it  stowed  away  in  the  bag  again.  And  from  that  day 
to  this,"  Orford  ended,  "  not  a  soul  but  Staunton, 
and  my  man  and  the  parson,  were  ever  a  bit  the 
wiser ;  and  old  Devenish  came  back  and  told  me  all 
about  the  races,  while  I  could  have  laughed  in  his 
face  as  he  told  me." 

"  Did  you  win  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

Orford  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  I !     No ;  the  horse  was  good  enough,  but 
the  man  who  rode  him  was  an  out-and-out  duffer." 

"  And  did  you  take  any  harm  ?  "  asked  Madge,  as 
anxiously  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I ! "  Orford  returned  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  tell  you  there's  no  fool  like  a  young  fool.  Ill !  I 
was  laid  up  for  weeks,  until  they  had  to  send  for  my 
mother  and  my  lord.  Ill !  Oh !  I  was  ill  too, 
and  my  mother  came  and  cried  over  me,  and  my 
lord  hum'd  and  haw'd,  and  cleared  his  throat  and 
said  all  sorts  of  naughty  things  I  shouldn't  like  to 
repeat  here,  just  by  way  of  proving  to  the  people 
round  about  me  that  he  wasn't  upset  like  my 
mother,  or  in  a  mortal  funk  that  I  was  going  to 
clear  out  and  let  the  old  name  sink  into  oblivion. 
And  Staunton  used  to  come  in  and  sit  by  me  when- 
ever he  could,  and  look  at  me  with  such  self-re- 
proach in  his  eyes  that  I  couldn't  help  laughing, 
though  I  was  much  too  far  gone  to  speak.  Oh  ! 
yes,  I  paid  dearly  for  my  whistle  that  time,  Heaven 
knows,"  he  ended. 
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"Please,  dear  Marcus,"  said  Madge,  afterwards, 
when  they  had  risen  from  the  table  and  he  had 
wandered  after  her  into  the  boudoir,  "  Don't  buy 
any  more  whistles  at  that  price,  will  you  ?  "  and 
for  answer  Orford  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ORANGE   BLOSSOMS. 

"Snobs  in  high  places  assume  great  airs,  and   are  pretentious 

in  all  they  do  ;  and  the  higher  their  elevation  the  more  conspicuous 

is  the  incongruity  of  their  position. 

— Smiles. 

How  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  Mrs.  Hugh's  feel- 
ings when  Mrs.  Trafford  blandly  informed  her, 
not  as  a  piece  of  news,  not  as  anything  astonishing, 
but  simply  in  a  tone  which  conveyed  it  as  a  fact 
known  to  all  the  world,  that  Lord  Charterhouse 
was  going  to  marry  his  cousin  Lady  Nell  Temple  ? 

Well,  I  admit  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  to  any- 
one knowing  Mrs.  Hugh  less  thoroughly  than  I  do, 
it  would  be  an  impossible  one  to  achieve.  But 
happily  for  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  Mrs. 
Hugh  Antrobus  and  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  I 
know  the  good  lady  well — know  every  line  of  face 
and  form,  and  every  gesture,  every  accent  of  her 
oily  voice,  every  turn  of  her  far-seeing  and  astute, 
but  nevertheless,  her  at  times  mistaken  soul. 

Let  me  then  put  her  feelings  in  the  simplest 
possible  language. 

She  was  thunderstruck — thunderstruck! 

For  a  moment  she  grew  faint  and  sick,  her  head 
reeled,  her  brain  whirled,  her  soul  grew  weak  and 
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heavy  within  her.  Was  this  thing  true  ?  Was  this 
the  end  for  which  she  had  worked  ?  Was  this  the 
reward  for  which  she  had  planned  and  plotted  ? 
Were  all  her  hopes  thus  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  ? 
Was  her  pride— and  oh  !  how  she  had  prided  her- 
self on  her  belief  that  her  beautiful  favourite 
daughter  would  one  day  be  Lady  Charterhouse — 
thus  to  be  brought  down  to  the  very  dust  ?  In  truth, 
she  was  so  astonished,  so  overwhelmed,  that  she 
quite  forget  to  pretend  that  it  was  quite  old  news 
for  her  and  that  she  had  known  all  about  it  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

"Eeally?"  she  stammered.  "  Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"  Oh,  quite  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Trafford,  with  her 
little  important  air  of  being  behind  the  scenes. 

"  It  is  a  recent  engagement  ? "  persisted  Mrs. 
Hugh. 

"  Oh,  yes.     Quite  recent." 

"  Oh,  really.  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  How  odd  that 
Lord  Charterhouse  did  not  tell  us  about  it,"  with  a 
little  laugh,  which,  considering  the  state  of  her 
mind,  really  did  her  great  credit. 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford  drily. 

"  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
engagement,"  Mrs.  Hugh  remarked  in  a  slighting 
tone. 

"  Not  at  all  events  proud  to  proclaim  it,"  returned 
Mrs.  Trafford ;  aud  then  she  rose  and  said  she 
really  must  be  geing,  she  had  made  quite  a  visita- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Antrobus  would  think  her  quite  a 
nuisance. 
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So  the  two  ladies  took  a  really  affectionate  leave 
of  one  another,  and  parted  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  imaginable,  for  Mrs.  Trafford  was  indeed  very 
gorry  to  feel  she  had  dealt  the  other  such  a  blow, 
as  she  could  not  help  seeing  her  information  was. 

And  then  Mrs.  Hugh  bat  down  to  think — to  think ! 
What  should  she  do  ?  How  should  she  break  the 
news  to  her  family  ?     How  should  she  tell  Polly  ? 

She  knew,  alas,  too  well,  from  long  experience, 
what  a  difference  the  news  would  make  to  Polly, 
and  in  Polly's  every-day  life.  For  the  prospect  of  her 
becoming,  ere  long,  Lady  Charterhouse,  was  all  that 
kept  the  little  bride-elect — whose  airs  and  graces 
were  already  quite  insufferable — in  a  mood  to  show 
Polly  anything  like  sisterly  kindness  at  all.  Mrs. 
Hugh  knew  but  too  well  that  did  she  but  once  hear 
a  whisper,  a  hint,  of  Lord  Charterhouse's  engage- 
ment, all  peace,  even  during  the  few  days  which 
must  elapse  before  that  of  the  wedding,  would  be 
utterly  at  an  end. 

She  had  been  alone  when  Mrs.  Trafford  told  her 
of  it — for  the  "  love-bird  "  had  sidled  out  of  the 
room,  and  Polly  was  not  there  either.  Nobody  came 
near  for  a  long  time  and  she  still  sat  there  alone, 
quite  alone,  thinking,  plotting,  planning  what 
would  be  the  best  for  her  to  do. 

And  as  she  sat  thus,  the  shades  of  evening  crept 
closer  and  closer  around  her,  the  fire,  from  a  fierce 
roaring  mass  of  blazing  coals,  became  a  silent  red 
heart,  then  collapsed  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a 
crash   and    fell   to   the    bottom    of    the    grate    a 
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smouldering  heap  of  live  cinders,  lightened  here 
and  there  by  a  struggling  jet  of  flame. 

So  long  she  sat — and  then  she  rose  up  with  a  new 
idea  and  a  new  resolve  in  her  heart. 

She  would  not  tell  anybody  a  word  about  it. 
Which  was  exactly  what  Mrs.  Trafford,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  told  Marcus  Orford  she  would  do. 

Why  should  she  tell  them  ?  Lord  Charterhouse 
had  carefully  kept  the  fact  a  secret  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  and,  for  anything  she  knew  to  the 
contrary,  from  everybody  else.  He  was  evidently 
not  proud  of  it,  and  she  wondered  if — if — if  he  were 
not  particularly  fond  of  his  cousin  ?  Perhaps  it  had 
been  a  family  affair,  arranged  for  him  years  ago  by 
his  relations !  Perhaps  —  and  indeed  there  was 
nothing  at  all  unlikely  about  it — perhaps  he  did  not 
care  for  his  cousin  at  all,  and  meant  to  throw  the 
engagement  over  if  he  succeeded  in  winning  Polly. 

"  I  will  not  say  a  word  about  it,"  said  she  to 
herself,  "  not  even  to  Hugh — least  of  all  to  Polly. 
Even  if  nothing  else  comes  of  it,  it  serves  to  keep 
To-To  quiet ;  and  really  the  child  does  give  herself 
terrible  airs,  and  is  so  very  much  inclined  to  crow 
over  Polly,  though  she  ought  to  remember  that  if 
Polly  had  taken  advantage  of  her  first  offer,  she 
would  have  been  poor  Eliot  Cardella's  widow  now. 
Ah !  well,  well,  it  was  a  great  blessing  nothing 
further  ever  came  of  that,"  and  Mrs.  Hugh  gave  a 
pious  sigh  of  thankfulness  for  past  mercies,  which 
was  really  quite  patronizing  to  the  Providence  whisk 
had  orde  red  them. 
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So  Mrs.  Hugh  rose  up  and  girded  herself  with  her 
own  blandness,  so  to  speak,  and  went  out  to  do 
battle  against  poor  absent,  unsuspecting  Lady  Nell, 
who  did  not  know  she  had  an  enemy  in  all  the  wide 
world,  least  of  all  one  she  had  never  even  heard  of, 
who  loved  "  dear  old  Charterhouse  •"  with  a  life-long, 
wholesome,  hearty  love,  wrote  to  him  twice  or  even 
three  times  in  a  week,  and  thought  it  an  awful 
shame  the  poor  dear  boy  couldn't  get  more  leave, 
little  thinking  that  there  was  a  fair  Polly  down  at 
Blankhampton  whose  eyes  had  altogether  prevented 
him  from  asking  for  it. 

Happily  no  other  ill  wind  blew  the  news  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eiver  House,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  kept 
bravely  on  her  way,  making  pleasant  little  enter- 
tainments for  Lord  Charterhouse,  for  which  the 
approaching  wedding  served  as  an  excellent  excuse. 

And  Polly  dreamed  the  days  away,  trailing  her 
soft  draperies  to  and  fro  over  the  polished  floors — 
they  had  lovely  floors  all  over  the  Eiver  House — and 
fancied  she  was  "  my  lady,"  and  safe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  rank  and  fashion  for  ever.  Poor  Polly  ! 
Poor  Polly !  So  fair,  so  beautiful,  with  her  yellow 
hair  and  her  peach-bloom  lovely  skin,  so  gentle 
and  good-tempered,  even  if  a  trifle  aimless  and 
spiritless. 

And  Fate  was  stealing  fast  upon  her,  a  fate  that 
there  was  no  resisting,  because  it  was  hers — so  fast 
—so  fast.     Poor  Polly !     Poor  Polly  ! 

Little  Mr.  Winks,  on  his  side,  still  found  himself 
drawn    towards   the    Eiver  House  and  went  there 
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more  frequently  than  ever,  and  Marcus  Orford,  who, 
as  were  several  other  of  his  brother  officers,  was 
closely  watching  his  movements,  carried  to  Mrs. 
Trafford  the  news  that  certainly  Mrs.  Antrobus  had 
done  as  she  had  predicted  and  had  kept  her  in- 
formation concerning  Lord  Charterhouse  to  herself. 

"  I  can't  tell  what  the  little  chap  is  driving  at," 
Orford  ended. 

He  repeated  the  same  that  evening  to  Staunton 
as  they  sat  together  over  their  last  pipe  before 
turning  in,  and  he  said  it  with  such  a  puzzled 
air  of  utter  perplexity  that  Staunton  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  understand,"  he  returned. 
"  It's  a  jolly  enough  house,  I've  no  doubt,  and  they 
make  an  awful  lot  of  him,  and  after  all,  the  girls 
are  as  pretty,  if  not  prettier,  than  any  other  girls  in 
the  whole  town.  Ton  my  word,  I  can't  see  your 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  whole  affair.  The 
only  difficulty  I  have  in  understanding  him  is  to 
know  why  on  earth  he  went  and  engaged  himself  to 
Lady  Nell." 

"  Felt  himself  getting  spoons  on  Polly  and 
wanted  to  put  himself  under  lock  and  key,"  sug- 
gested Orford, 

"  More  than  likely.  And  he  has  always  been  fond 
of  Lady  Nell  in  his  way,"  said  Staunton,  "  he  told 
me  so.  After  all,  poor  little  chap,  it  isn't  altogether 
his  fault  if  his  way  is  a  shade  lukewarm." 

"  No — true — true,"  agreed  Orford. 

And  then  they  fell   to  talking  of  other  things, 
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Staunton  trying  his  best  to  lead  their  conversation 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  point  from  whence  he  could, 
so  to  speak,  peep  into  the  doings  of  the  family  at 
No.  7,  St.  Eve's — so  that  neither  of  them  gave  further 
heed  to  the,  to  them,  incomprehensible  and  even 
mysterious  conduct  of  Mr.  Winks.  But  though 
betw  en  them  they  had  hit  very  near  to  the  truth, 
yet  neither  had  guessed  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
ould  have  believed  it  had  the  other  guessed  it,  how 
great  a  struggle  and  tumult  was,  even  then,  going 
on  in  Mr.  Winks'  breast.  In  truth,  he  had  never 
known  such  a  struggle  there  before. 

He  had  always  been,  as  he  said,  fond  of  his  cousin 
Lady  Nell ;  he  had  always  looked  forward  to  marry- 
ing her  some  day,  to  going  through  the  regular 
routine  at  ber  side — wedding  march — breakfast — 
journey — honeymoon  —  home-coming  —  tenantry — 
presents — speeches — and  a  long  and  happy  life 
together.  A  little  soldiering,  just  till  Nell  got  sick 
of  it,  a  little  yachting,  and  a  great  deal  of  hunting, 
shooting,  visiting  and  the  rest. 

But,  somehow,  since  he  had  been  up  to  Town  and 
had  set  a  train  which  would  surely  and  in  due  time 
light  all  these  good  things  into  reality,  and  had,  quite 
in  a  glow  of  passion,  bought  Lady  Nell  an  engage- 
ment ring  and  spent  two  blissful  days  at  her  side, 
a  change  had  crept  over  him ;  he  found  himself 
often  and  often  comparing  Lady  Nell  with  Polly 
Antrobus,  and,  unfortunately,  not  to  the  advantage 
of  his  fiancee.  She  was  so  boisterous,  so  strong  and 
dy,  she  was  such  a  fine,  swaggering,  take-care- 
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of-herself  girl — more  likely  to  take  care  of  him  than 
to  let  him  take  care  of  her.  And  she  persisted  in 
wearing  strong  lace-up  boots  with  thick  soles,  quite 
short  cloth  skirts,  cut  by  the  best  tailors  in  the  world 
it  is  true —  Oh !  pray  let  me  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon 
— built,  yes  built  by  a  first-rate  tailor,  and  I  rather 
think  that  she  was  so  very  particular  about  this 
same  building  process,  that  she  swore  by  Eedfern 
(of  Cowes) — she  was  very  careful  to  tell  you  she 
chiefly  had  dealings  with  that  branch  of  the  firm — 
for  serge,  by  Dore  for  cloth  gowns,  and  by  Fisher 
for  coats.  I  have  heard  a  whisper  that  she  took  so 
little  interest  in  more  feminine  costumes,  as  for 
drawing-rooms  and  balls,  that  she  left  the  choice  of 
maker  and  dress  alike  to  her  mother,  who  had  a 
weakness  for  Russell  and  Allen,  and  invariably  chose 
the  most  spirituelle  and  delicate  garments  possible 
for  her.  Still,  though  Lady  Nell  was  an  exquisite 
and  unwearied  waltzer,  always  in  perfect  training, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  ball,  as  light  as  a  feather  and  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy,  it  did  not  avail  her  greatly  with 
Mr.  Winks,  who  had  not  seen  her  in  many  ball- 
rooms, and,  for  himself,  infinitely  preferred  a  shady 
fernery  or  poky  little  balcony  closed  in  by  bunting 
and  transformed  into  a  temporary  paradise  by  the 
late  ferns  and  a  Chinese  lantern,  wherein  he  could 
sit  with — well,  not  a  boisterous,  restless  Lady  Nell, 
who  didn't  care  if  she  chaffed  his  very  heart  out,  and 
would  rather  that  they  should  discuss  the  state  of 
her  horse's  heels  than  his  affections,  but  a  congenial 
soul   who   could   look   pleased   at   nothing — a    soft 
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nothing,  I  mean — to  the  best  polished   floor  that 
ever  couple  trod  a  measure  on. 

And  from  beginning  to  think  Lady  Nell  boisterous 
and  restless,  with  other  little  deficiencies  of  appear- 
ance and  manner,  he  began  to  compare  her  to 
Polly,  who  was  placid  and  gentle  and  dignified, 
and — and — would  as  soon  have  thought  of  chaffing 
him  as  of  chaffing  the  dear  Dean  or  the  spiritual 
lord  of  Blankhampton  himself. 

To  be  sure  there  were  drawbacks  connected  with 
Polly's  surroundings.  Mrs.  Antrobus  was  effusive  to 
a  degree,  and  To-To  was  a  pert  little  minx  who 
seemed  to  think  that  because  she  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  marrying,  she  had  the  whole  world  at  her  feet ; 
as  for  the  bridegroom-elect  he  was  a  horror,  simply 
a  horror.  But  then,  Mr.  Winks  didn't  know  that 
he  made  much  difference  to  Polly,  who  detested 
him  and  would  certainly  make  a  point  of  seeing 
him  as  little  as  was  possible  when  once  she  was 
married,  particularly  if  she  married  "  to  better  her- 
self," as  the  phrase  goes.  And  if  the  festive  Herrick 
was  tabooed,  why  pert  Miss  To-To  would  have  very 
little  encouragement  to  visit  her  sister  much,  and 
really  as  regarded  Mrs.  Antrobus  herself,  Mr.  Winks 
could  not  see  that  she  was  any  more  objectionable 
than  his  aunt,  Lady  Temple-Bar,  who  was  everlast- 
ingly girding  at  Nell  for  the  boyish  cut  of  her 
garments  and  for  not  taking  better  care  of  her  com 
plexion. 

And  undoubtedly  she  was  very  kind  ! 

"  You'll    come    in   good   time    to-morrow,    Lord 
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Charterhouse,  won't  you  ?  "  she  said  coaxingly,  as 
he  took  leave  after  dining  with  them  the  night 
before  the  wedding-day. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Mrs.  Antrobus,  frightfully  early,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  shall  depend  upon  you,  remember." 

"  All  right.  I  shall  have  to  come  early,  you 
know,"  he  assured  her,  "on  account  of  the 
bouquets." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  forgot  them.  You  think  they  will 
come  in  time  ?  "  she  enquired  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes,  one  of  my  fellows  starts  at  seven  o'clock 
with  them." 

For  Lord  Charterhouse  was  presenting  the  brides- 
maids with  their  bouquets  for  the  occasion — ten  of 
them — he  having  been  only  too  anxious  to  have  the 
honour  of  providing  the  fair  Polly  with  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  toilette  from  his  own  place.  On  the 
whole  his  desires  came  in  very  opportunely,  for 
the  festive  Herrick,  quietly  ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
gay  and  gallant  bridegroom  usually  gives  his  bride's 
attendants  some  token  by  which  to  keep  the  occasion 
in  remembrance,  and  supplements  the  gift  by  a 
bouquet  of  choice  flowers, — emblematic  perhaps  of 
the  fair  bevy  of  which  his  bride  is  the  centre  flower — - 
had  pointedly  aired  his  intention  of  ordering  Td-To's 
flowers  from  Covent  Garden  himself — "  an  exquisite 
bouquet  and  real  orange-blossoms,"  as  poor  Mrs. 
Hugh,  trying  to  make  the  most  of  it,  told  every- 
body. 

"Mean  spindle-legged  hound,"  said  Mr.  Winks 
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in  a  blaze  of  indignation  to  himself  when  he  heard  of 
it.  So  he  was  to  have  the  honour  of  giving  Polly 
her  bouquet,  and  as  his  was  a  lavish  and  generous 
nature,  he  supplemented  the  gift  with  an  offer  to 
Mrs.  Hugh  of  a  hamper  of  cut  flowers  for  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  So  different,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hugh  to  Polly,  as 
they  turned  the  great  flat  hampers  of  fresh  and 
cosily  blossoms  out  the  following  morning,  filling 
trays  and  vases  and  dishes  and  bowls  until  the  whole 
place  looked  like  fairy-land,  "  so  open-hearted  and 
generous,  Polly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Polly,  putting  the  last  touches  to  an 
epergne  for  the  centre  of  the  table — then  asked  in 
her  quiet  way,  "  What  time  are  To-To's  flowers 
coming  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Hugh, 
who  was  abstractedly  gazing  down  the  long  table, 
seeing  it  in  her  mind's  eye  spread  for  Polly's  bridal 
feast. 

Now  Polly  had  a  very  fair  head-piece  where  the 
details  of  dress  or  decoration  were  concerned,  so 
when  she  had  finished  the  table  to  her  satisfaction 
and  her  mother's  proud  delight,  she  went  in  search 
of  To-To  and  put  the  question  to  her  which  she  had 
just  put  to  her  mother. 

"  To-To,  what  time  do  your  flowers  come  ?  Will 
Henick  send  them  up  or  will  someone  have  to  go 
down  to  the  Station  for  them  ?  " 

To-To,  who  was  struggling  with  her  hair,  which 

somehow  would    not  arrange   itself  to  her  liking, 
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turned  round  from  the  dressing-glass  and  faced  her 
sister. 

"I  don't  know,  Polly.  Herrick  said  he  would 
order  them  to  come  down  from  Town  in  time.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  last  night." 

"  I  had  better  see  if  Cecil  can  go  down  to  the 
hotel,"  said  Polly. 

She  went  off  to  the  morning-room,  where  she 
found  her  brother  Cecil  just  enjoying  his  morning 
cigarette. 

"  Cis,"  she  said.  "  To-To's  flowers  haven't  come, 
would  you  mind  going  down  and  looking  after  them  ? 
She  is  dressing  now — there's  not  a  moment  to 
spare." 

"  All  right,"  said  he  willingly,  "  all  the  same  that 
fellow  Brentham  might  have  arranged  to  have  them 
sent  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Polly,  in  disgusted  tones.  "  But 
you'll  go  at  once,  won't  you,  Cis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  once." 

"  There's  a  good  boy." 

Cis  did  go  off  at  once — found  the  festive  Herrick, 
with  a  fine  air  upon  him  of  not  being  the  least 
bit  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  event  of  the  day, 
playing  a  very  bad  game  at  billiards  with  a  man 
staying  in  the  hotel.  Cis,  being  but  a  raw  youth, 
blurted  out  the  nature  of  his  errand  without 
ceremony. 

"  I  say,  Brentham,  what  about  To-To's  flowers  ? 
They're  waiting  for  them  now  ?  What  time  are 
they  coming  ?  " 
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The  festive  Herrick's  jaw  fell  like  blank  death ! 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  them  ! 

"  Forgotten  them,"  Cis  exclaimed  bluntly.  "  Why 
man,  how  on  earth  could  you  forget  them  ?  You 
went  up  to  Town  on  purpose  or  next  door  to  it." 

"Awf'ly  sorry,  forgot  all  about  'em,"  exclaimed 
Herrick,  trying  to  carry  his  omission  off  with  a 
little  extra  swagger. 

•'  Well,  I'd  better  go  back,"  said  Cis,  with  a  dis- 
gust fully  equal  to  his  sister  Polly's. 

So  back  he  went,  as  fast  as  horse  and  cab  could 
take  him,  to  find  To-To,  already  dressed  in  her  bridal 
white  finery,  bewailing  the  non-appearance  of  the 
real  orange  blossoms  which,  poor  child,  were  to 
prove  to  all  her  world  what  a  devoted  lover  and 
husband  she  was  taking  unto  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"A   MAKE-SHIFT." 

"  Youth  and  beauty,  set  off  with  sweetness  and  virtue,  capacity 
and  discretion — what  have  they  not  accomplished  !  " 

— FOEDYCE. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  when  To-To  was 
made  aware  that  her  faithful  Herrick  had  actually 
forgotton  the  much  talked-of  and  all-important 
orange-blossoms,  she  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of 
hysterical  grief  such  as  threatened  to  put  all 
thoughts  of  a  wedding  at  an  end  for  that  day. 
"What  should  she  do  ?  She  couldn't  be  married  with- 
out a  wreath,  she  declared,  and  after  all  that  had 
been  said  about  it,  she  could  not  possibly  be  married 
in  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  even  if  she  had  time 
to  get  such  a  thing  from  the  town,  which  she  had 
not.     So  what  should  she,  what  could  she  do  ? 

Happily  Polly,  whose  talents  lay  all  in  a  decora- 
tive direction,  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  good,  even 
a  brilliant  suggestion. 

"  Lord  Charterhouse  has  sent  enough  flowers  for 
twenty  brides,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  a  huge  bouquet 
for  each  bridesmaid.  There's  a  heap  of  stephanotis 
left  over  and  enough  loose  flowers  besides  to  make 
a  pretty  bouquet  for  Baby.  It  isn't  as  if  Baby  was 
grown  up.  Nobody  will  expect  her  to  have  a  big 
bouquet,  any  more  than  a  long  frock." 
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To-To  shot  a  grateful  glance  at  her  elder  sister. 
"  Oh  !  Polly,  you  are  a  dear,"  she  cried.  "  It's  a 
lovely  suggestion — lovely.  Run  and  fetch  the  loose 
flowers  up,  Cis,  there's  a  good  boy,"  and  To-To 
turned  with  a  brilliant  smile  to  the  glass  and  tried 
to  remove  the  traces  of  the  storm  of  tears  which 
had  possessed  her  a  few  moments  before.  "It 
won't  make  any  difference  to  Baby,"  she  continued, 
with  charming  candour  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  poor  Baby  was  standing  by  looking  as  if  she 
was  threatened  with  utter  extinction — "  nobody  will 
look  at  her,  you  know." 

"  Oh !  yes,  they  will,"  broke  in  poor  Baby,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Yes — yes — dear,  of  course,"  murmured  Polly  in 
soothing  accents.  "  Now  To-To,  here  they  are. 
Just  pin  the  stephanotis  in  with  the  masses  of  your 
hair  like  a  coronet.     Oh !  it  looks  lovely." 

"  How  delighted  he  will  be,"  cried  To-To  simper- 
ing at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"  Yes,  and  very  thankful  to  be  got  so  well  out 
of  a  scrape,  I  should  think,"  returned  Polly  sharply. 

"  Oh !  I  meant  Lord  Charterhouse,"  said  To-To 
with  ineffable  conceit. 

Polly  collapsed  into  the  silence  of  unutterable 
disgust,  and  gave  her  undivided  attention  to  the 
construction  of  Baby's  posy ;  she  felt  it  was  useless 
to  argue  such  a  point  with  the  heroine  of  the  day. 

They  reached  the  church  without  further  acci- 
dent, finding — well,  let  us  say  Blankhampton  for 
the  sake  of  concise  description  of  the  congregation 
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assembled  there ;  and  there  was  Herrick  looking 
horribly  nervous  and  weaker  about  the  knees  than 
ever,  like  a  London  cab  horse  on  its  last  legs. 

The  ceremony  began  !  And  it  proceeded,  as  such 
ceremonies  do.  Nobody  cried  except  Mrs.  Hugh, 
who  felt  obliged  to  get  up  a  small  exhibition  of 
motherly  grief  and  sniffled  a  little  behind  a  podgy 
hand  covered  by  a  lavender  glove  a  size  too  large 
for  it,  while  she  vainly  tried  to  find  an  unknown 
pocket  in  her  new  dress  with  the  other. 

It  happened  that  Polly  was  kneeling  gracefully 
in  front  of  her  mother  and  hearing  the  piteous  little 
smothered  sniffle,  she  turned  round — for,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  Polly  was  a  good  and  affectionate 
girl  and  looked  after  her  mother's  welfare  more 
than  all  Mrs.  Hugh's  other  children  put  together — 
saw  her  mother's  ill-gloved  hand  vainly  groping 
for  her  pocket  and  imagining  her  search  to  be  in 
quest  of  her  smelling-bottle,  opened  her  own — a 
handsome  thing  given  her  by  Lord  Charterhouse 
and  re-filled  with  the  strongest  of  smelling-salts 
two  days  previously — and  taking  the  stopper  out, 
held  it  close  under  her  mother's  nose. 

The  effect,  although  in  obedience  to  law,  was  un- 
fortunate. 

Mrs.  Hugh  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  or  even 
of  looking  anything  reproachful.  For  the  rest  of 
the  ceremony  she  choked,  sneezed,  gasped  and 
coughed,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  filled  with 
gas  and  was  in  danger  of  bursting. 

And     then    when    all    was    over    and     Herrick 
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Brentham  and  To-To  were  man  and  wife,  she  went 
with  a  purple  face  and  streaming  eyes  into  the 
vestry  to  sign  the  registers  ;  Polly  followed  unob- 
servant and  serene,  her  face  lighted  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  good  conscience :  she  felt  that  she  had  done 
her  duty.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  were  some 
persons  present — Orford,  who,  with  the  three  Traf- 
ford  girls,  Staunton  and  Brookes,  occupied  a  front 
pew  and  had  an  excellent  view  all  the  time — who 
enjoyed  the  little  scene  thoroughly  and  went  off 
into  wild  struggles  of  suppressed  laughter.  As 
Madge,  who  had  tried  her  best  to  frown  him  into 
more  proper  behaviour,  said  afterwards — "It  was 
really  scandalous." 

So,  with  the  little  after-fuss  of  breakfast,  of  health- 
drinking,  of  complimentary  speeches  and  of  parting, 
To-To  Antrobus  went  out  of  the  place  of  her  birth, 
to  fight  the  world  under  another  name  and  under  a 
new  protectorate  !  And — as  she  and  Herrick  had 
not  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  which 
of  the  many  extensive,  distinguished  and  costly  tours 
they  had  planned  out  should  be  adopted  for  their 
honeymoon  trip — they  went  first,  as  a  preliminary 
canter,  to  London  to  spend  a  fortnight  dining  at 
the  Criterion  and  doing  the  round  of  the  theatres. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 

Which  was  what  Orford  said  when  he  heard  of  it ! 

The  day  following  the  wedding  was  that  on  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring  were  to  reach  Blank- 
hampton  in  order  that  they  might  make  the 
acquaintance  of  their  son's  fiancee.     Consequently 
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the  house  in  St.  Eve's  was  in  a  flutter  of  expecta- 
tion and  excitement  from  roof  to  cellar,  for  Mrs. 
Trafford  was  most  anxious  that  her  niece  should 
make  the  most  favourable  impression  possible,  nor 
was  she  unmindful  of  the  difference  it  might  make 
to  her  future  happiness  if  her  relatives  happened  to 
strike  the  old  lord — of  whom  and  of  whose  eccen- 
tricity she  had  heard  all  manner  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stories — in  an  unpleasant  light. 

So  when  Madge  and  Laura  went  with  Orford  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  august  couple,  both  were  dressed 
with  as  much  care  as  if  the  wedding-day  itself  had 
come. 

And  Madge  looked  lovely  ! 

The  old  lord, — who  was  in  a  betwixt-and-between 
kind  of  mood,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  be 
grave  or  gay,  crusty  or,  as  he  could  be  when  he 
chose,  the  very  pink  of  politeness, — happened  to  look 
first  at  Laura  as  the  train  drew  up  alongside  of  the 
platform. 

"  Good  Grod,  my  lady,"  he  exclaimed  testily. 
"  The  lad  must  be  a  fool  to  throw  himself  away  on 
a  pretty  little  doll  like  that,"  and  then  his  keen  old 
eyes,  gray  like  his  son's,  fell  upon  Madge,  who  was 
standing  on  Marcus  Orford's  other  hand — and,  as  I 
said,  Madge  looked  lovely. 

"  Which  is  it,  my  lady  ?  "  Lord  Ceespring  en- 
quired in  a  dubious  tone. 

"  The  one  with  the  fur  cape,"  returned  Lady 
Ceespring  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

"  H'm !  "  with  another  look  at  Madge — "  H'm — 
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ah  ! — that's  different.  Ah  !  the  lad's  a  chip  of  the 
old  block — a  chip  of  the  old  block.  I  always  felt  my- 
self competent  to  pick  out  the  prettiest  girl  where- 
ever  I  went — and,  by  Jove,"  he  added,  as  the  train 
finally  came  to  a  standstill — "  I  got  the  pick  of  the 
garden  when  I  went  to  gather  orange  blossoms." 

Lady  Ceespring,  who  even  now  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  six  feet  of  handsome  manhood,  was 
scarcely  less  lovely  than  she  bad  been  on  her 
wedding-day,  blushed  and  smiled  at  the  compli- 
ment, for  she  loved  her  choleric  old  lord  tenderly. 
The  next  moment  Marcus  Orford  wrenched  open  the 
door  and  jumped  into  the  carriage. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  with  a  hearty  kiss  and  a  great 
hug.  "  Why,  Pater,  you  look  younger  than  ever," 
grasping  the  old  lord's  hand  and  shaking  it  vigor- 
ously.    "  Now,  here  she  is." 

"  Which  ?  "  enquired  Lord  Ceespring,  struggling 
to  free  his  hand — still  tender  from  his  recent  attack 
of  gout — from  his  son's  grasp. 

Marcus  Orford  cast  a  look  of  reproach  at  his 
father,  as  if  to  say — "  Need  you  ask  ?  "  then  took 
his  sweetheart's  hand  and  laid  it  in  his  mother's 
without  a  word. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  be  my  son's  wife  ?  "  said 
lovely  Lady  Ceespring  graciously.  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  make  him  very  happy.  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  come  to  meet  us." 

"  I  was  only  too  glad  to  come,"  returned  Madge, 
lilting  her  beautiful  shy  eyes  to  her  future  mother- 
in-law's  charming  face.     She  had  heard  a  great  deal 
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about  mothers-in-law,  and  had  even  gone  so  far, 
although  she  knew  from  Marcus  that  Lady  Cee- 
spring  was  very  beautiful,  as  to  try  to  picture  the 
dread  gorgon  who  would  rule  her  life  or  know  the 
reason  why.  But  now,  in  one  instant,  in  that  one 
brief  glance,  all  her  doubts  and  fears  had  melted 
utterly  away,  and  from  that  moment  she  felt  herself 
one  of  a  new  family. 

"  This  is  my  cousin  Laura,"  she  said,  drawing 
Laura  forward. 

"  Miss  Laura  Trafford  ?  *'  enquired  Lady  Ceespring 
as  she  took  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  Laura  Trafford,"  said  Laura,  giving  the  old 
lord  one  of  her  most  coquettish  glances. 

Now  the  old  lord  was  one  of  that  sort  of  old 
gentlemen  who  cannot  resist  the  flattery  of  a 
coquettish  glance,  and  he  returned  Laura's  look 
with  interest.  By  that  time  his  man  and  my  Jady's 
maid  and  a  tall  solemn-looking  footman  had  come 
and  were  arranging  all  the  august  couple's  belong- 
ings, which  were  scattered  from  one  end  of  the 
carriage  to  the  other ;  and  as  Madge  and  Orford  were 
both  busy  talking  to  Lady  Ceespring,  the  old  lord 
promptly  devoted  himself  to  Laura. 

"  No  use  standing  here  in  the  way,  and  in  the 
draught,  is  there  ?  "  he  suggested  blandly,  and  with 
a  fetching  look. 

"Not  at  all.  Shall  we  be  going  towards  your 
carriage  ?  "  for  Marcus  had  accepted  the  loan  of  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  cosy  little  brougham  and  it  was  awaiting 
them  in  the  portico  of  the  station. 
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So  Lord  Ceespring  and  Laura  sauntered  quietly 
towards  the  entrance,  to  Marcus  Orford's  infinite 
amusement,  though  how  his  father  could  waste  a 
look  on  Laura  when  Madge  was  by,  passed  his  com- 
prehension. 

However,  they  followed  in  their  wake,  and  then 
Lady  Ceespring  got  into  the  carriage  and  made 
room  for  Madge  beside  her. 

"  You  are  coming  with  us  ?  "  she  said,  as  the 
girl  drew  back  for  Lord  Ceespring  to  enter  the 
carriage. 

"  Oh !  no — Marcus  is  going  with  you.  We  have 
a  cab  here  and  must  go  straight  home.  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  to  be  quiet  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
dinner,  and  my  aunt  is  expecting  us." 

"  Oh !  we  dine  with  you  this  evening,  do  we 
not  ?  "  Lady  Ceespring  said. 

"  Yes.     I  am  sure  you  must  need  a  rest." 

"  I  am  a  little  tired.  Then  Marcus  will  see  you 
into  your  cab.  You  are  quite  sure — "  playfully — 
that  you  can  spare  him  ?  " 

A  brilliant  smile  flashed  over  Madge's  face  and 
lighted  up  her  beautiful  dusky  eyes. 

"  Oh !  yes,  indeed,"  showing  her  white  teeth  as 
she  laughed  merrily.  "  Then  good-bye  for  the 
present." 

"Let  me,"  said  Lord  Ceespring  gallantly — he  was 
still  the  gallant  Cecil  Orford,  who,  forty  years 
before,  had  won  his  sovereign's  favour  as  the  finest- 
mannered  gentleman  about  her  court. 

He  uncovered  his  handsome   white  curly   head   as 
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the  cab  moved  away,  and  Laura  caught  her  cousin's 
hand  in  rapturous  congratulation. 

"  Oh  !  Madge  !  you  lucky,  lucky  girl,"  she  cried. 
<:  What  a  dear  charming  old  man — no  wonder  Marcus 
is  such  a  love  as  he  is." 

"What  a  dear,  beautiful,  charming  mother-in- 
law,"  cried  Madge. 

"  Oh  !  I  never  looked  at  her,"  cried  Laura,  with 
delightful  candour. 

"  Oh !  Laura  !  How  could  you  be  near  her  and 
not  revel  in  her  beauty  and  her  exquisite 
grace  ?  " 

"  Time  enough,"  returned  Laura  coolly.  "  I  was 
quite  enough  taken  up  with  Lord  Ceespring.  He  is 
worth  looking  at  if  you  like.  And  such  lovely,  old- 
school  courtly  manners — one  expected  to  see  him 
with  lace  ruffles  and  a  snuff-box." 

"  Had  he  lace-ruffies  ?  "  asked  Madge  absently, 
still  thinking  of  her  lovely  ladyship. 

"  Madge  !  "  cried  Laura. 

Madge  looked  up  in  a  fright. 

"  What  is  it,  Laura  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  scared  tone. 

,{ What  is  it  ?  Had  he  a  lace-ruffle  ?  Wake  up, 
my  dear,  for  your  wits  are  wool-gathering,  and 
prepare  to  receive  artillery,  for  here  we  are  at 
home,  so  expect  a  hundred  thousand  questions," 
— and  then  the  cab  drew  up  with  a  jerk  at  No.  7, 
St.  Eve's. 

Meantime,  Marcus  Orford  was  driving  along 
opposite  to  his  father  and  mother. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  She  will  do,"  returned  the  old  earl,  with  a  nod 
of  his  handsome  old  head. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  "  enquired  his  son  grinning. 

"Your  one,"  replied  Lord  Ceespring  promptly. 
"  Oh !  the  other  one  is  a  bright  little  thing 
enough,  and  I  daresay  very  good  fun  and  so  on — 
but  she  wouldn't  have  done  for  your  wife  at  all — not 
at  all.  A  pretty  little  thing  enough  but  empty- 
headed  as  a  doll." 

A  nice  verdict,  surely,  for  "  a  dear,  handsome,  old 
man  with  the  courtly  manners  of  the  old  school,"  to 
pass  upon  so  ardent  an  admirer ! 

Empty-headed  as  a  doll !     Oh !  the  pity  of  it. 


»yny 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   PROMISE  FULFILLED. 

"  If  you  would  fall  into  any  extreme,  let  it  be  on  the  side  of 
gentleness.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  it  resists 
vigour,  and  yields  to  softness." 

—St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  dinner  party  "  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Cee- 
spring,"  had  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and 
discussion,  but  when  Mrs.  Trafford  was  dressed  in 
her  nice  black  silk  dinner-gown,  with  its  pretty 
trimmings  of  lace  and  jet,  and  a  charming  arrange- 
ment of  the  throat  and  sleeves  so  that  neck  and 
arms  showed  through  the  open-work,  and  was 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in  her  cosy  drawing- 
room  armed  with  a  huge  black  fan  all  steel  spangles 
and.  a  huge  fluffy  mass  of  feathers  at  the  end 
thereof,  she  felt  that  her  pains  had  not  been 
wasted,  but  that  a  perfect  success  awaited  her. 

One  after  another  her  brood  came  down — the  two 
girls,  Julia  and  Laura,  looking  remarkably  well  in 
pale  blue  soft  silk  gowns,  cut  to  show  their  neck 
and  arms  which — as  in  their  mother's  case — were 
white  and  well-covered.  Then  Madge  in  a 
yellowish  gauze-like  frock,  soft  and  fluffy  as  the 
feathers  on  her  aunt's  fan,  wearing  no  ornament 
excepting  a  string  of  large  amber  beads  around 
her  throat,  the  round  and   slender  throat  which   hex 
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father  had  put  on  the  canvas  of  many  and  many  a 
pot-boiler  in  the  days  that  were  gone  by.  And  if 
Madge  had  looked  lovely  in  the  afternoon,  why  she 
looked  lovelier  and  loveliest  in  the  evening,  with 
the  rich  brown  of  her  hair  glowing  in  the  lamp- 
light and  her  great  velvet-like  eyes  shining  out 
from  her  pure  cream-tinted  face. 

Mrs.  Trafford  eyed  her  up  and  down  with  an 
approving  but  intensely  critical  gaze. 

"  Very  charming,  dear,"  she  said,  nodding  and 
smiling. 

The  pure  cream  of  Madge's  face  was  flooded  with 
crimson  instantly  and  her  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden 
glad  light,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
tears,  and,  in  fact,  was  very  near  them.  Happily 
she  was  relieved  from  doing  more  than  smiling  and 
touching  her  aunt's  hand  by  the  entrance  of  Orford 
and  Colonel  Urquhart,  who  by-the-bye  was  dining 
with  Mrs.  Trafford  for  the  first  time  since  his — his 
refusal ;  although,  of  course  he  had  been  in  her 
house  on  Mrs.  Farqukar's  account  several  times. 
Mrs.  Trafford,  conscious  of  the  difference  in  her 
standing  since  she  had  last  entertained  him,  went 
to  meet  them  with  some  little  condescension  in  her 
manner.  She  was  not  unconscious,  perhaps,  that 
she  was  looking  remarkably  well  that  night,  more 
like  the  elder  sister  of  her  girls,  and,  with  a  little 
curling  white  ostrich  feather  in  place  of  the  usual 
coquettish  cap,  supplemented  by  a  crescent  brooch 
of  paste  so  good  as  to  be  almost  as  brilliant  as 
diamonds,   placed  carelessly  among  the  ropes  and 
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coils  of  hair  which  surmounted  her  head,  quite  the 
plump  little  woman  to  whom  any  man  might  take 
a  fancy.  Anyway,  with  a  flutter  at  her  heart  but 
showing  a  brave  and  smiling  front,  she  went  for- 
ward and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,"  she  murmured.  "  How 
d'  do  again,  Marcus?" — and  then  Mrs.  Farquhar 
came  in,  dressed  all  in  primrose-coloured  brocade 
and  looking,  though  lovely,  as  if  she  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  somebody  or  other  would  not  turn 
upon  her  and  literally  rend  her  limb  from  limb. 

"  Just  in  time,  Greorgie,"  Mrs.  Trafford  said, 
"  Colonel  Urquhart  and  Marcus  have  just  come," — 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon  Marcus  Orford's  right  hand, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "Marcus,  my  dear  boy,  have 
you  hurt  your  hand  ?  " 

Orford  looked  down  at  his  bruised  and  discoloured 
hund,  the  back  of  which  was  adorned  with  several 
strips  of  that  particular  kind  of  plaster  which  is 
called  "  gold-beaters'-skin,"  and  fenced  the 
question : 

"  Oh  !     I — I — er — got   it   damaged   a   bit,   Mrs. 

Traff ' "'    he  said,  somewhat  confusedly.     "  It's 

nothing  much  really  —  not  worth  wasting  pity 
over." 

"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Trafford  persisted, 

"  I — oh! — I — I  hit  it  against  something,"  he 
stammered,  giving  his  explanation  at  last  all  in  a 
hurry,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  thought  of  it. 

At  this  point  Colonel  Urquhart  burst  out 
aughing. 
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"What  was  it,  Colonel  Urquhart  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Trafford,  appealing  to  him  in  just  the  old  "plump 
little  woman  "  style. 

Urquhart  looked  at  Orford  as  if  asking  leave  to 
enlighten  the  lady  of  the  house  who  looked,  what 
she  in  truth  was,  simply  bursting  with  curiosity. 
Orford  discreetly  occupied  himself  by  admiring  his 
sweetheart  and  whispering  to  her  how  exquisitely 
lovely  she  was. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Trafford,  laying  her 
fan  on  his  arm. 

"  Well — I'm  going  to  peach,  old  fellow,"  said  the 
Colonel  to  Orford,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  rather  shame-faced.  "The  fact  is,  Mrs. 
Trafford,  Orford  came  into  the  club  about  an  hour 
ago  and  just  in  time  to  hear  that  little  toad, 
Graham,  say  something  very  objectionable  —  so 
Orford  took  him  outside  and  pommelled  him. 
He  has  barked  his  knuckles  a  bit,  certainly,  but 
they're  a  mere  nothing  to  Graham's  face.  He 
won't  be  able  to  show  for  a  week." 

"  About  me  ?  "  cried  poor  little  Georgie,  beginning 
to  tremble  and  growing  so  ghastly  white  that  tall 
Madge  put  a  protecting  arm  about  her — "  Was  it 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was,"  admitted  Urquhart. 

"  Oh  !  Captain  Orford,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why 
did  ycu  do  it  ?  she  wailed.  "  The  very  day  your 
father  and  mother  get  here — What  will  they  say 
to  me?  Oh,  Mrs.  Trafford,  do  excuse  me  from 
joining  you  this  evening." 

12* 
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"  My  dear,  if  the  man  said  so  much  as  a  single 
word  against  you,  Marcus  or  any  other  man  of 
honour," — with  a  glance  at  Urquhart — "  had  no 
alternative " 

"  Certainly  not,"  broke  in  Urquhart — "  If  Orford 
hadn't  been  there,  I,  for  one,  should  have  had  a 
reckoning  with  him." 

"But  Lord  Ceespring," — falteredGreorgie  miserably, 

"  Lord  Ceespring  would  not  wish  Marcus  to  take 
any  other  course  I'm  sure." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know  Lord  Ceespring,"  returned 

Mrs.  Farquhar  with  meaning "  I  do.     And  if  he 

doesn't  happen  to  take  it  right — Oh,  Mrs.  Trafford, 
do  let  me  dine  alone  to-night." 

But  the  appeal  came  too  late,  the  door  opened 
and  the  smart  waiter  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
the  club,  announced — "  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring." 

There  was  a  general  stir,  and  although  Lady 
Ceespring  was  radiant  in  blue  velvet  and  diamonds, 
it  was  the  old  lord  who  made  his  presence  the  most 
felt.  He  met  Mrs.  Trafford  and  her  daughters  with 
the  courtly  air  of  pleasant  dignity  which  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  assume  —  then  went 
across  the  room  to  poor  shrinking  Georgie  Farquhar, 
whose  face  was  ashen  grey  with  fear  and  nervous- 
ness, and  taking  her  hand  with  a  fine  air  of  rever- 
ence, raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  have  never  been  ashamed  of  my  son,  my  dear," 
he  said,  "  but  I  have  never  before  been  so  utterly 
proud  of  him  as  I  am  at  this  moment." 

And  close  behind  him  came  lovely  Lady  Ceespring, 
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who  was  not  a  clever  woman,  yet  who  managed 
somehow  always  to  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  say  or 
do  at  a  critical  moment,  who  just  took  her  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  without  a  word. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  it,  Marcus," 
said  Mrs.  Trafford  audibly  to  Orford,  in  a  tone  which 
she  tried  hard  to  make  light  and  gay,  but  which 
betrayed  her  real  feeling  by  the  sob  which  rose  in 
her  throat,  "  but  you  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  your 
father  and  mother." 

Orford  drew  himself  up  until  he  looked  quite 
three  inches  taller.  "  God  bless  the  dear  old  boy, 
I  am,"  he  murmured  in  Mrs.  Trafford's  ear. 

By  that  time  Lady  Ceespring  had  reached  the 
place  where  her  future  daughter-in-law  was  waiting 
to  receive  her,  and  as  it  was  their  first  meeting  be- 
fore the  social  world  of  Blankhampton,  she  kissed 
her  also. 

"  Oh !  you  darling — you  darling,"  whispered 
Madge,  holding  Lady  Ceespring's  hand  close  in  her 
own. 

Lady  Ceespring  smiled  back  at  her.  *'  I  am  so 
proud  of  my  boy,  Madge,"  she  whispered  in  reply ; 
and  then  her  attention  was  claimed  by  Mrs.  Trafford, 
for  the  Dean  and  Lady  Margaret  had  come  and 
there  was  an  old  acquaintance  to  be  renewed,  Lady 
Ceespring  and  Lady  Margaret  having  been  firm 
friends  years  and  years  ago  before  either  of  them 
had  looked  out  upon  the  world  at  all. 

Madge  was  watching  the  beautiful  woman  in  her 
beautiful  velvet  robes,  go  across  the  room,  when  the 
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voice  of  Lord  Ceespring  recalled  her  to  herself 
with  a  start. 

"  Has  not  my  future  daughter  a  kiss  for  me  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  delightful  air  of  meekness — "  I 
saw  you  whispering  to  my  lady — have  you  not  a  word 
for  me  f  " 

And  Madge  in  answer,  put  her  two  hands  upon 
his  shoulders  and  lifted  her  face,  as  a  child  does,  to 
be  kissed.  "  I  shall  love  you,"  she  said — "  X  know  I 
shall  love  you," 


•& 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

TOC    MUCH   FAMILIARITY   BREEDS   CONTEMPT. 

"  Ragues  are  always  found  out  in  some  way.  Whoever  is  a  wolf 
will  act  as  a  wolf ;  that  is  the  most  certain  of  all  things." 

— La  Fontaine. 

Thus  were  my  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring  compli- 
mented ;  thus  were  my  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring 
conquered ;  after  Madge's  impulsive  declaration  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  men  who  made  up  the  party  arrived 
and  presently  dinner  was  served. 

It  was  a  great  success  ! 

The  choice  of  dishes  was  admirable — everything 
was  perfectly  cooked,  and  the  service  was  excellent. 
There  was  no  pretentiousness  about  it — no,  in  such 
an  instance  as  the  present,  Mrs.  Trafford  was  far  too 
wise  a  little  woman  to  even  assume  a  little  extra 
"  side."  All  was  quiet,  comfortable  and  dainty,  and 
everybody  enjoyed  the  meal  thoroughly,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  little  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  was  com- 
forted beyond  measure  by  the  reception  given  her 
by  the  Ceesiprings,  whom  she  had  previously  known 
but  slightly,  and  of  whom  she  had  stood  in  the 
utmost  awe,  not  to  say  dread.  But  now  that  they 
had  thus  publicly  received  her  with  affection  and 
absolute  belief  in  her  innocence,  she  knew  that  the 
whole  town  of  Blankhampton  would  stand  up  and 
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do  battle  for  her,  even  those  who  had  been  most 
impressed  by  the  apparent  truth  of  Mrs.Hildersley's 
story. 

Naturally  enough,  both  Lord  Ceespring  and  Mrs. 
Trafford  were  burning  to  know  the  details  of  the 
row  in  the  club,  as  were  several  officers  belonging  to 
the  Black  Horse,  Lester  Brookes,  Sir  Anthony 
Staunton,  and  Cunliffe,  and  most  of  all  old  Colonel 
Coles,  who  had  been  cursing  himself  ever  since  he 
had  heard  the  first  rumour  of  it,  that  he  had  not 
been  on  the  spot  when  such  a  tit-bit  of  gossip  was 
brewing ;  for  Colonel  Coles  not  only  loved  gossip,  as 
dearly  as  children  love  toffee,  but  he  loved  the  pre- 
paration thereof — he  loved  the  boiling  and  stewing, 
and  the  tasting  and  trying,  and  all  the  warm  and 
savoury  odours  which  rise  during  the  process  of 
making  it. 

However,  until  the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  the 
subject  was  carefully  tabooed — then  old  Lord  Cee- 
spring's  curiosity  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 

"Damaged  your  knuckles,  I  see,  Marcus,"  he 
remarked  in  a  casual  sort  of  tone,  as  if  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcus  carelessly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence — on  that  subject, 
I  mean, — and  then  the  old  lord  began  again,  with  a 
more  direct  attempt  to  get  at  the  story  of  the  after- 
noon's fracas. 

"  Er — ah  ! — other  fellow  much  damaged  ?  "  he  en- 
quired, with  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  indifference, 
such  as  made  Urquhart  at  once  take  pity  on  him. 
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"  H'm — pretty  fair,"  said  Orford  carelessly. 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  it,  Lord  Ceespring  ?  " 
enquired  Urquhart. 

"  My  fellow  brought  in  the  news,''  the  old  lord 
replied.  "  I  quite  expected  to  see  my  son  with  two 
black  eyes  and  a  broken  nose  from  what  the  fellow 
said  he  had  heard;" 

"  Oh !  he  got  mixed,"  said  Urquhart,  with  a 
laugh — "  it  was  the  other  one  who  came  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  So  bad  as  that  ?  "  asked  Lord  Ceespring,  edging 
a  trifle  nearer  to  Urquhart — "  Tell  me  all  about  it. 
Were  you  there  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes !  It  was  in  this  way.  Graham,  the 
man  you  know,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
scandal  about  Mrs.  Farquhar,  has  kept  out  of  your 
son's  way  very  carefully  of  late,  for  Marcus  took  a 
vow  to  thrash  him  thoroughly  if  he  caught  him 
saying  a  word  against  Mrs.  Farquhar." 

"  Quite  right  too." 

"  So  I  think.  "Well,  Graham  has  very  carefully 
kept  out  of  his  way,  but  this  afternoon,  finding 
Marcus  was  not  in  the  club,  he  began  swaggering 
about  one  thing  or  another  and  finally  got,  as  we 
had  all  been  expecting  him  to  do  all  the  time,  on 
to  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Farquhar — said  a  lot  of  the 
vilest  things  about  her,  how  she  had  tracked  him 
down,  fairly  hunted  him  from  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other.  He  didn't  actually  mention  her 
name,  so  we  couldn't  very  well  take  him  up.  But 
at  last  he  said  something  more  sneering  and  jibing 
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than  ever,  and  one  of  the  youngsters  took  him  up 
short.  '  Who  are  you  talking  about,  Graham  ? ' 
he  asked.     '  Mrs.  Farquhar,  or  Mrs.  Hildersley  ?  ' 

"  '  Mrs.  Farquhar,  of  course,"  sneered  Graham. 

"  He  didn't  know  that  Marcus  was  standing 
close  behind  him,  having  come  in  in  time  to  hear 
almost  all  he  had  been  saying  about  her,  but  as  her 
name  passed  his  lips,  Marcus  just  laid  hold  of  him 
by  the  collar  and  pinned  him. 

"  He  turned  as  yellow-white  as  you  might  expect 
of  such  an  arrant  little  coward,  and  I  assure  you  his 
knees  fairly  shook  under  him.  However,  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  iron  grip  which  had  him  by  the 
throat,  and  Marcus  shook  him,  just  as  a  terrier  shakes 
a  rat. 

"  And  then  when  he  had  told  him  he  was  a  liar 
and  a  cad,  he  said — '  I'm  not  going  to  disgrace  this 
club  by  thrashing  you  inside — but  I'm  going  to  take 
you  outside  and  give  you  a  foretaste  of  what  you'll 
get  from  Farquhar  when  he  comes  back,  which  will 
be  in  less  than  a  week  from  now.' 

" '  Gentlemen,'  he  went  on,  appealing  to  us 
'  when  I  wrote  and  told  Farquhar  to  get  home  as 
soon  as  he  could,  I  promised  him  I  would  knock  any 
man  down  who  dared  to  say  a  word  against  his  wife 
in  my  presence.  This  little  scoundrel,'  he  added, 
with  another  vigorous  shake  of  his  victim — '  knew 
that  perfectly ' — and  then  he  took  Graham  outside, 
— and  I  must  say,  Lord  Ceespring,  he  represented 
Farquhar  admirably." 

When  Urquhart  had    finished    his  tale,  the    old 
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lord's  face  was  simply  radiant.  ''  He  is  my  own  son," 
he  said — "  but  I  must  go  and  shake  hands  with  him, 
for  all  that." 

Mrs.  Trafford  had  planned  a  pleasant  little  recep- 
tion, so  when  the  men  went  up  into  the  drawing- 
room  they  found  it  already  well-filled,  while  fresh 
guests  were  coming  every  moment. 

As  Orford  and  his  father  passed  in  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  Marcus  perceived  that  Vyvyan  of  Stor- 
mount  was  lounging  at  the  entrance  to  the  other 
part  of  it,  the  part  where  Mrs.  Trafford  was  standing 
to  receive  her  guests 

"  By-the-bye,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  old  lord — "  one  of 
the  Vyvyans  of  Stormount  is  putting  up  in  Blank- 
himpton  just  now.     I  must  introduce  him  to  you." 

"  A  Vyvyan  of  Stormount,"  repeated  the  old 
man — "  Can't  be — there  isn't  one  living." 

"  Well,  a  son,  I  mean.  "  He's  a  son  of  Geoffrey's," 
Orford  explained. 

"  Can't  be.  Greoffrey  married  one  of  the  Eose- 
Gruelders  and  had  one  daughter,  who  inherited  Stor- 
mount and  married  Stephen  St.  Aubyn — lives  there 
now.     Must  be  some  mistake." 

"Perhaps.  I  don't  like  the  fellow,  so  I  didn't 
take  much  interest  in  his  family  history.  But  he's 
here  to-night  and  I'll  bring  him  to  you  presently." 

<(  Do.      Must  be  some  mistake  or  other." 

The  father  and  son  parted  then,  one  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  the  other  in  search  of  his  sweet- 
heart. Mrs.  Farquhar  was  standing  listening  to 
Lady  Ceespring's  conversation  with  Lady  Margaret 
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Adair,  the  Dean's  wife,  and  Madge  was  in  the 
smaller  part  of  the  double-room,  not  very  far  from 
where  Vyvyan  was  lounging. 

But  a  moment  before  she  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Mr.  Vyvyan,"  she  said. 

"  Thank — you,  Miss  Trafford,"  Vyvyan  replied, 
with  his  usual  stiff  and  formal  manner — "  I  am 
very  much  better." 

"  You  were  really  very  ill  ?  "  She  disliked  the 
man,  but  he  was  her  aunt's  guest  and  she  was 
gloriously  happy  that  night. 

"  Very  ill — I  have  not  been  out  before — but  I 
could  not  resist  Mrs.  Trafford's  kind  invitation,"  he 
told  her. 

He  wondered  why  Madge  blushed  such  a  right 
royal  red  and  smiled  so  divinely  as  she  murmured 
some  common-place  and  turned  away.  But  he  did 
not  wonder  long,  nor  yet  why  Mrs.  Trafford  was 
giving  such  a  charming  party,  for  while  he  stood 
there,  old  Lord  Ceespring  bustled  into  that  room  in 
search  of  a  chair  for  Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  not  seeing 
one,  looked  round  for  some  means  of  obtaining  one. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  the  lounger,  who  had  moved  his 
position  a  little  and  was  then  standing  just  within 
the  door,  and  to  him  he  spoke  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  his  servants. 

"  Charles,"  he  said — "fetch  me  two  chairs." 

Or  ford,  who  was  standing  at  hand,  made  a  step 
forward  but  was  stopped  from  speaking  by  Vyvyan's 
reply. 

"  Yes,  m'    lord,"  he  said,  stiffening   himself  up 
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with  his  hands  glued  to  his  side  ;  and  Orford  saw 
that  he  spoke  from  the  force  of  long  habit. 

Nevertheless  he  went  forward. 

"  There's  some  mistake,  sir,"  he  said  to  his  father 
— "  This  is  Mr.  Vyvyan  of  Stormount." 

The  Vyvyan  looked  livid  with  fright  as  the  old 
lord  roared  out  his  reply : 

"  Vyvyan  of  Stormount !  Why  bless  me  boy, 
what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  It's  that  villain, 
Charles,  as  bad  a  rascal  as  ever  wore  a  footman's 
plush  and  powder." 

Powder!  ah! 

"The  fellow  who  left  me  for  prying  into  my 
letters — went  to  Lord  Haleworth's  and  got  seven 
years  for  theft,"  the  old  lord  went  on,  his  voice 
getting  louder  and  louder — and  then,  all  at  once, 
his  fury  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  went  for 
"Charles,"  who,  seeing  him  coming,  turned  and 
fled  precipitately. 

And  then,  in  the  flash  of  eye-lid,  there  came  to 
Marcus  Orford's  mind  an  exact  remembrance  of 
how,  when  and  where  he  had  seen  the  face  in  con- 
junction with  grey  hair. 

Not  grey  hair !     Powder. 

And  when  he  realised  what  had  happened,  when 
he  realised  all  that  the  past  meant  when  read  in 
the  light  of  the  present,  Orford's  astonished 
gravity  gave  way  and  he  laughed  till  he  was 
simply  speechless,  till  he  ached  all  over,  in  fact, 
Nor  did  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  blank  and  theii 
orrifi  ed  face  in  any  way  help  to  restore  composure. 
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THE   SHADOW   OF   "  ME.' 

"  The  world  is  a  looking  glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  on  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look 
sourly  on  you ;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  of 
companion." 

— Thackeray. 

To  sum  up  the  feelings  of  a  person,  who  has 
been  thoroughly  deceived  and  taken  in,  with  one 
word  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  easy  matter.  But  the 
many  and  unpleasant  feelings  which  swayed  and 
surged  through  Mrs.  Trafford's  breast  may  very 
fairly  be  described  so. 

She  was  outraged  ! 

To  Orford  all  that  had  puzzled  him  before  was 
now  as  clear  as  daylight — the  stiff  and  constrained 
manner  of  the  so-called  Vivian  Vyvyan.  otherwise 
Charles  Frogg  — ■  the  habit  of  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  attention  with  a  slight  stoop  of  his 
whole  body  and  with  his  hands  crossed  before  him, 
his  way  of  listening  thus  to  a  lady's  conversation, 
looking  up  under  his  eye-lashes  the  while — all 
were  easy  enough  to  account  for  and  to  understand 
now,  for,  of  course,  they  were  the  usual  manner  of 
a  footman,  and  Orford  called  himself  a  fool  a  dozen 
times  over  that  he  had  not  spotted  the  fellow  for 
a  "  Jeames  Yellowplush  "  the  moment  he  first  set 
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eyes  upon  him.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  owned 
that  on  the  whole  Marcus  Orford's  respect  for  Mr. 
Charles  Frogg  had  rather  increased  than  otherwise 
by  the  evening's  revelation,  even  though  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  of  observation  had 
received  an  appalling  shock,  despite  all  the  apolo- 
getic sophistry  he  could  command. 

"  Hang  it — "  he  said  to  his  father — "  it  was  such 
a  clever  trick  of  the  dog  to  play.  Grive  you  my 
word  of  honour,  sir,  he  kept  up  the  character  of  a 
Vyvyan  of  Stormount  from  first  to  last  with  con- 
summate skill,  in  fact,  did  the  part  simply  to 
perfection — true,  I  said  from  the  first  that  his 
mother  must  have  been  an  out  and  out  howler — 
but,  for  all  that,  he  kept  it  up  admirably,  par- 
ticularly when  you  take  his  origin  and  previous 
history  into  consideration." 

"  But  what  was  the  fellow's  object  ? "  asked 
Lord  Ceespring. 

"His  object?  Ah!  that's  a  question.  I  cant 
say  for  certain,  of  course — but  I  fancy  he  had  an 
eye  to  taking  up  his  quarters  here  permanently." 

"  What  one  of  the  daughters  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
old  lord  in  disgust. 

"  No — the  mother,"  returned  Orford. 

Lord  Ceespring  went  off  into  a  series  of  rap- 
turous chuckles. 

"  And  I  came  along  and  spoilt  his  game,  hey  ? 
I  spoilt  his  game  for  him.'' 

Marcus  Orford  laughed. 

"  Hardly — Mrs.  Traff '  has  a  very  wise  little  head 
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on  her  shoulders ;  she  knows  how  many  beana 
make  five  as  well  as  any  one  I  ever  met." 

"  But  no  woman  is  proof  against  the  flattery — " 
Lord  Ceespring  began. 

"  She  refused  Urquhart,  anyway,"  retorted  his 
son — "  it's  no  secret  either.  I  had  it  from  Urquhart 
in  plain  language  myself." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  though.  So  what  possible  chance 
would  this  fellow  Charles  have  had  ?  " 

"  No — no — no.  Ton  my  word  boy,"  said  Lord 
Ceespring,  putting  his  hand  affectionately  through 
his  son's  arm — "  er — by-the-bye,  just  get  me  a 
small  brandy  and  soda,  will  you  ?  I'm  a  little 
upset  by  all  this  business — Ton  my  word,  I  must 
congratulate  you  on  your  choice  of  a  wife.  The 
lady  is  charming  and  as  lovely  a  bride  as  I  have 
seen  since  my  lady  was  one — and  her  family  seem 
quite  charming  too.  By  George !  sir,  I'd  no  idea 
such  a  sensible  woman  as  Mrs.  Trafford  was  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  I'll  go  up  and  have  a  little 
chat  with  her." 

So  Lord  Ceespring  went  up  to  be  very  civil  to 
his  hostess,  and  to  express  to  her  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  and  flowery  speeches,  his  satisfaction  at  his 
son's  choice. 

He  found  her  outraged,  it  is  true,  but  bearing 
her  annoyance  with  fortitude  and  discretion.  The 
deal  Dean  was  talking  to  her — sympathising  with 
her ! 

Now  the  Dean  of  Blankhampton  was  a  remark- 
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ably  handsome  man,  as  handsome  in  his  way  as 
Lord  Ceespring  was  in  his,  and  a  great  deal  more 
powerful — personally  powerful,  I  mean.  He  was 
big  and  stalwart,  with  a  different  kind  of  bigness  to 
John,  by  Divine  Providence,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ; 
for  he  was  strong,  muscular,  clean-limbed  and 
broad-chested,  with  his  head  carried  proudly  yet 
without  any  of  the  supercilious  hauteur  which  so 
strongly  distinguished  the  bearing  of  ME,  who  had 
a  sort  of  "  salt  of  the  earth  "  air  about  him,  and  a 
great  deal  of  that  spurious  dignity  which  you  give 
to  a  horse  by  putting  him  in  a  bearing-rein. 

The  handsome  Dean  was  in  radiant  spirits  that 
evening,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  for  weeks  past 
been  warmly  discussing — through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press — with  ME  the  advisability  of  a 
certain  festival  being  kept  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

Now,  this  was  not,  by  a  long  way,  the  first  time 
that  the  Dean  and  the  Bishop  of  Blankhampton 
had  looked  at  certain  matters  from  a  different 
stand-point  and  in  a  totally  different  light.  And 
although  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Dean  had 
undoubtedly  gained  in  dignity,  (most  people  who 
tried  a  tussle  with  ME  did  that),  the  Bishop  had 
equally  undoubtedly  gained  in  substance,  and  in 
the  points  at  issue. 

But  this  time,  the  Dean  had  come  off  victor  on 
all  hands,  had  routed  the  Bishop — Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons — and  the  great  ME  had  retired  into  his 
palace  in  the  sulks  in  consequence. 

Therefore,  the  dear   Dean  was    simply  radiant — 
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radiant,  and  he  comforted  his  distressed  little 
hostess  with  a  dexterity  and  a  tenderness  which 
spoke  as  well  for  his  kind  heart,  as  his  manners  did 
for  his  good  breeding ;  and  Mrs.  Trafford  was  com- 
forted, muchly.  Thus  matters  stood  when  Lord 
Ceespring  joined  them. 

"  You're  worrying  yourself  about  that  rascal,  Mrs. 
Trafford,"  he  said  promptly.  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
— he  really  isn't  worth  it,  although  at  the  same 
time  it's  very  annoying  to  be  taken  in — very 
annoying." 

"  T  shall  never  get  over  it,  Lord  Ceespring," 
cried  Mrs.  Trafford  tragically. 

"  Oh !  yes — yes — you'll  forget  it  to-morrow,"  he 
returned  soothingly. 

"  And  if  you  find  you  can't,"  put  in  the  Dean — 
"  you  must  try  and  console  yourself,  Mrs.  Trafford, 
by  remembering  how  very  much  worse  things  might 
have  been." 

"  Egad,  yes,"  chuckled  the  old  lord  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  his  eye — "  things  might  have  gone  so 
much  further,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Trafford  shuddered,  and  her  sharp  little  face 
grew  quite  pale  under  its  little  touching-up  of 
colour,  for  she  remembered  with  a  horrible  sicken- 
ing sensation  of  horror,  too  great  to  feel  relief  as 
yet  from  the  evening's  discovery,  that  the  old  lord 
had  indeed  just  hit  the  nail  fair  and  plump  upon 
the  head. 

"  He  presumed  to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  the 
lying  wretch,"  she  said  to  herself  indignantly — and 
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then  she  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief — "  and  what  a 
mercy  of  Heaven  that  I  told  him  I'd  think  about 
it,  instead  of  saying  '  yes '  outright." 

Yes,  indeed  things  might  have  gone  very  much 
further ;  but  nobody  knew  that,  and  Mrs.  Trafford 
took  a  mental  vow  at  that  moment  that  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  information  should  be  buried  within 
her  breast  for  ever,  and  that  she  would  never  share 
her  secret  with  a  living  soul.  I  think  on  the  whole, 
it  was  rather  a  good  thing  for  her  that  she  had  had 
so  narrow  an  escape,  for  the  sense  of  burning  shame 
within  her  caused  her  to  be  less  haughty  and  dis- 
tinctly less  condescending,  even  to  the  least  exalted 
of  her  guests,  than  she  probably  would  have  been  upon 
so  great  an  occasion,  and  so  proud  an  occasion  as 
that  which  had  gathered  such  a  company  together  ; 
and  naturally  everyone  was  on  the  look-out  for  the 
little  signs  of  self-satisfaction  and  pride,  which  any 
ordinary  human  woman  might  be  expected  to  dis- 
play at  such  a  time. 

But  to  the  intense  surprise  of  everyone,  Mrs. 
Trafford  was  not  puffed  up  in  the  least,  if  anything 
she  was  less  pronounced,  less  perky,  less  aggressive 
than  Blankhampton  people  had  ever  known  her. 

She  had  gathered  a  goodly  crowd  together,  in 
fact,  all  the  notables  of  Blankhampton  Society 
except  ME,  who,  after  all,  could  hardly  be  classed 
among  them,  insomuch  as  he  made  quite  a  parade 
of  having  neither  part  nor  parcel  with  the  towns- 
people, except  distinctly  in  the  way  of  patronage. 

But  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  parsons,  almost 
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all  of  them  just  then  gathered  together  in  a  corner 
discussing  what  one  of  them  irreverently  called 
"  the  shindy  "  between  ME  and  the  Dean. 

"  He'll  take  it  out  of  the  Dean  some  way  or 
other,"  this  man  declared,  with  a  laugh —  "  a  bishop 
can  make  himself  pretty  nasty  when  he  likes." 

"  And  he  will  like,"  said  one  of  the  others  with 
conviction. 

"  I  wonder  how  he'll  do  it  ?  "  said  the  first  one — 
Eoberts  was  his  name,  by  the  bye.  "He'll  never 
forgive  him  for  getting  the  best  of  him." 

"  Did  anyone  ever  accomplish  that  before  ? ' 
asked  a  youngster,  whose  fine  voice  had  put  him 
into  a  minor-canonry  at  five-and-twenty. 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  laughed  Eoberts,  who  was  a 
jovial  soul  and  would  have  his  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  anything  or  anybody. 

"  Oh  !  yes — I've  known  several  fellows  that  didn't 
care  a  dump  for  him,"  struck  in  Molyneux,  who  was 
the  oldest  of  all  the  minor-canons.  "  There  was 
poor  Grarth.     Did  any  of  you  know  Grarth  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  answered  Chalmers. 

"  What  a  dear  old  chap  he  was,"  Molyneux  con- 
tinued— "  always  cheery  and  pleasant  and  happy. 
Never  heard  him  say  a  bad  word  of  anyone  in  my 
life  but  of  ME.     He  couldn't  stand  him." 

"And  he  got  the  better  of  ME?"  someone  asked. 

"  Oh  !  distinctly.  It  was  like  this.  You  all  know 
what  favourites  the  great  John  has,  and  how  he 
will  take  the  bread  out  of  one  hard-working  parish- 
priest's  mouth  in  order  to  put  jam  on  the  top  of  one 
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of  his  sycophants'  bread-and-butter  ?  Well,  it 
happened  that  Garth,  who  wasn't  a  favourite,  and 
Mildemay,  who  was,  had  parishes  adjoining  one 
another.  Garth's  parish  was  six  thousand,  Milde- 
may's  was  but  three.  Well,  'John'  wanted  to  per- 
suade Grarth  to  give  up  a  good  slice  of  his  parish  to 
increase  Mildemay's  and  so  make  it  eligible  for 
various  grants  towards  a  new  rectory  just  then 
being  planned,  and  also  to  bring  it  up  to  the  popu- 
lation— that  is,  five  thousand — necessary  for  it 
to  be  brought  into  his  scheme  for  raising  the  value 
of  his  benefices. 

"  Now,  this  was  all  right  enough,  but  poor  Garth's 
living  would  then  have  been  just  below  the  num- 
ber, nor  was  there  the  smallest  chance  of  the  popu- 
lation increasing.  Besides  that,  Grarth's  was  a 
Dean  and  Chapter  living  and,  as  he  said,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  common  honesty  of  him  to  go  cutting 
it  into  nothing  just  to  please  ME.  So  Grarth 
flatly  refused  to  make  over  the  desired  slice  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  Mildemay's  numbers. 

"  And  John  was  furious !  He  couldn't  stop 
Garth  from  getting  enough  grants  to  build  his 
rectory  but  he  could  stop  him  from  building  it 
where  it  was  most  agreeable  and  convenient — and 
he  did. 

"  This  way — Neither  Garth  nor  Mildemay  could 
for  sheer  want  of  room  find  a  decent  site  within 
their  parishes,  so  each  resolved  with  John's  neces- 
sary consent,  to  build  in  a  pleasant  part  just  out- 
side both  parishes  but  at  almost  precisely  the  same 
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distance  from  their  respective  churches.  They  had 
each  made  all  their  arrangements  and  concluded 
the  purchases  provided  the  Bishop's  consent  was 
obtained,  and  then  when  Grarth  went  to  ask  for  it 
John  asked  him  plump  whether  he  would  give  up 
that  slice  of  his  parish  or  not  ?  Grarth  said  no,  he 
couldn't. 

" '  You  won't  ? '  said  John  frowning. 

" '  No — my  lord,'  said  Grarth — '  I  cannot.' 

"  The  great  ME  sat  for  a  minute  in  silence,  tap- 
ping with  his  fingers  on  the  table  and  frowning 
darkly — at  last  he  spoke.  '  Mr.  Garth,' — said  he 
slowly  and  deliberately,  'do  —  you — think — it 
wise to  go  against  the  Bishop  of  your  diocese  ? ' 

"  Grarth,  poor  dear  old  chap,  lost  his  temper  at 
this  and  answered  the  great  John  out  straight 
and  fair,  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  the  while. 
'  It  may  not  be  wise,  my  lord,'  said  he — '  but  it  is 
honest!  I  have  to  think  of  my  patrons  and  of 
those  who  will  come  after  me,  and  as  a  gentleman? 
with  emphasis  on  the  word,  '  I  cannot  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  my  parish  to  suit  your  lordship's 
whims  and  caprices.' 

"  And  John  promptly  refused  his  consent  to  let 
Grarth  build  his  rectory  anywhere  outside  his  parish; 
and  like  the  crafty  beggar  he  is,  he  tempered  his 
refusal  with  a  lot  of  good  reasons  which  made  it 
sound  fair  and  reasonable  after  all. 

"  '  I  feel,'  he  wrote  to  Grarth — 'that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  clergy  snail  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
their  people ;  therefore  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  my 
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consent  to  your  building  upon  any  site  which  you 
are  able  to  secure  within  your  own  parish — '  and  as 
there  wasn't  a  site  to  be  bought  for  love  or  money 
from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other,  he  thought 
he  had  fairly  put  Garth  in  a  corner. 

"  But  he  hadn't !  Garth  turned  the  matter  over 

in  his  mind,  and  then  he  called  in  an  architect,  and 

they  had  a  consultation  or  two,  and  finally,  they 

squeezed  as  good  a  rectory  as  anyone  need  care  to 

live  in,  into  a  corner  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 

long  disused  and  very  small  and  awkward  in  shape. 

They  took  the  plans  to  John,  and  as  they  had  got 

the  requisite  number  of  rooms  of  the  requisite  size, 

he  had  to  give  in.     Of  course,  Leroy's  house  is,  as 

you  all  know,  as  odd  a  looking  place  as  you  could  find 

anywhere,  built  in  fact,  to  the  shape  of  the  bit  of 

ground  lying  between  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 

and  the  houses  which    form  the  boundary  of  the 

churchyard    on    that     side.     Oh,    yes,"    Molyneux 

wound  up — "  Poor   dear   old   Garth    unmistakably 

got    the    better    of    him   over   that   business  and 

the  great  John  hated  him  like  poison  ever   after; 

in   fact  that    feeling   went   with   the    living,    and 

Leroy  has  never  had  a  minute's   peace   since  he 

got  it." 

Assuredly  the  shadow  of  "  ME  "  was  well  loved  by 

the  people — the  "  good  peepul " — of  Blankhampton  ! 

The  jovial  parson  whose  name  was  Eoberts,  asked 

a  question,  which  sent  the  whole  group  off  into  a 

fit  of  laughter. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  John  Blankhamp- 
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ton    is    uncommonly  like    Cardinal  Wolsey  ? "    he 
remarked.     "I've   often    thought  of    it — as    this, 

'  Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.' 

— and  a  bit  further  on— 

'  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.' 

Isn't  it  very  like  our  John  ?  " 

"  Very,"  returned  Molyneux  drily — "Depends  upon 
how  you  seek  him  though  !  If  you  can  only  bring 
yourself  to  lick  the  ground  under  his  feet  and  let 
him  kick  you  while  you're  down  there  you  stand  a 
good  chance,  and  then  if  you  haven't  got  any 
impediments  in  the  shape  of  good  birth  behind  you 
— for  if  you  have,  you'll  have  just  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  snivel  to  do — or  good  looks  or  talent  as 
a  preacher,  and  are  generally  the  sort  of  stick  to 
make  the  whole  world  ask  why  he  ever  dreamt  of 
taking  any  notice  of  you  at  all — why,  then,  he  will 
pile  benefits  upon  you,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  till 
you  turn  up  your  nose  in  disgust  at  the  mere  mention 
of  a  Colonial  Bishopric,  and  in  time,  become  a  washy 
edition  of  John,  with  a  little  circle  of  parasites  of 
your  own." 

"  But  it's  all  very  like  Wolsey,"  Eoberts  main- 
tained, with  a  gay  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   LION   IN   THE   WAY ! 

"  Patience  is  power.  With  time  and  patience  the  mulberry-leaf 
becomes  satin." 

— Eastern  Saying. 

Naturally,  during  that  evening  Mrs.  Trafford's 
thoughts  were  chiefly  centred  on  the  delinquent 
"  Vyvyan  •  "  And  when  her  guests — who  had  cer- 
tainly, one  and  all,  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly — ■ 
had  departed  and  only  Marcus  Orford  and  Staunton 
remained  of  them  all,  she  was  able  to  relieve  her 
mind  and  feelings  by  sitting  down  and  talking  over 
the  dreadful  incident. 

"  But  why  should  the  fellow  have  fixed  upon 
me  ? "  she  cried,  when  Orford  suggested  that,  as 
likely  as  not,  the  scoundrel  was  after  the  spoons. 
"  I  haven't  got  any  spoons — at  least  not  such 
spoons  as  to  be  worth  so  long  a  process  of  stealing." 

"  But  you  know  people  in  the  place  who  have," 
Orford  reminded  her. 

Mrs.  Trafford  looked  fairly  scared. 

"  But — good  Heavens,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't 
suppose,"  she  burst  out — "  that  he  thought  I — I — 

was  to   be  drawn  into  dealings  of    that  kind " 

but  the  rest  of  her  remarks  were  drowned  by  Orford's 
yells  of  laughter. 

Laugh  !     He  laughed  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been 
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turned  into  a  machine  for  laughing,  and  had  been 
set  going  by  somebody  who  didn't  know  how  to  stop 
it.  It  was  irresistible ;  one  by  one  the  others  joined 
in,  until  at  last  even  Mrs.  Trafford  herself  forgot 
her  fears  and  vexation  and  laughed  as  heartily  as 
any  of  them. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Traff'— Mrs.  Traff'!"  cried  Orford, 
when  at  last  he  was  capable  of  speaking.  "  You'll 
be  the  death  of  me,  some  day,  'pon  my  word  you 
will." 

"  My  dear  boy — "  she  began. 

"  Oh !  he  may  have  had  partnership  prospects 
in  his  head,"  Orford  laughed — "  And  after  all,  he's 
not  to  be  blamed  for  thai,"  chuckling  within  himself 
to  see  how  the  little  lady  flushed  all  over  her  face, 
and  little  dreaming  what  a  good  hit  he  had  made — 
"  He  got  an  introduction  to  you,  and  you  could  have 
passed  him  on  to  some  very  good  houses,  particu- 
larly good  from  his  point  of  view.  There's  the 
Mansion  House  and  all  the  costly  array  of  civic 
plate,  which  shines  out  in  all  its  glory  at  the 
banquets  and  ball-suppers.  And  then  there's  the 
Deanery — I  dare  say  they've  got  a  very  well  filled 
plate-chest  there  ;  and  doubtless  he  had  an  idea  of 
the  Mess-silver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Blankshire 
Mess,  and  one  or  two  other  little  pickings,  such  as 
Miss  Tc-To's  wedding-presents  and  so  on.  Has  he 
ever  been  to  the  River  House,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  \  yes — Mr.  Winks  told  me  he  was  there 
yesterday,"  said  Staunton,  who  was  trying,  as  he 
had  been  trying   all  the  evening,  to  edge  nearer 
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Laura,  a  difficult  process  to  accomplish  for,  on  her 
side,  Laura  edged  away  from  him  every  time  he 
sidled  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

"  Ah  !  then,  he  probably  gauged  the  value  of  the 
tea  service  pretty  accurately,"  Orford  went  on  coolly 
— "  Trust  a  swell  cracksman  to  know  what  he's  going 
after.  However,  he  has  done  for  himself  in  Blank- 
hampton  since  he  was  idiot  enough  to  blunder  into 
my  father's  road ;  it's  just  possible,  yes,  and  not 
particularly  improbable,  that  we  may  hear  of  some 
little  job  he  has  done  what  you  might  call  en  route : 
let  me  see,  the  beggar  was  staying  at  the  '  Crolden 
Swan.'  Then  I've  no  doubt  he  has  had  a  try  for 
my  lady's  jewel-case." 

There  was  a  general  outcry  at  this,  all  the  half- 
scared  women  sympathising  already  with  Lady 
Ceespring  that  there  was  the  chance  of  such  a 
misfortune  befalling  her. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  anything  of  the 
kind  happens,"  Mrs.  Trafford  exclaimed. 

"Oh!  I  don't  suppose  it  will,"  Orford  returned 
carelessly,  trying  to  allay  the  fears  which  he  had 
raised  "  My  Lord's  man  is  an  uncommonly  clever 
fellow — and  although  it  has  been  tried  several 
times,  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  get  at  anything 
that  was  under  his  charge  yet." 

"  Orford — it's  after  two,"  put  in  Staunton,  who 
could  stand  the  state  of  affairs  with  Laura  no 
longer. 

"  Yes,  old  fellow,  we  ought  to  be  off.  Good- 
night, .Mrs.  Traff ' — pray  don't  worry  yourself  about 
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that  villain  any  further,  he's  not  worth  it,  'pon  my 
word  he  isn't." 

There  was  a  general  exchange  of  "good-nights," 
a  few  of  which  followed  them  out  into  the  street. 

"  Poor  dears,"  said  Orford,  with  a  laugh  as  the 
chain  and  bolts  were  fastened  with  enough  noise 
and  clamour  for  a  prison  or  a  lunatic-asylum — "  now 
they  will  go  round  in  a  body  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  safe  and  sound.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  as 
the  key  was  twice  turned  in  the  lock — "  And  all  to 
protect  themselves  against  that  charming  gentleman, 
Mr.  Vivian  Vyvyan,  of  Stormount." 

"  You  think  it  is  safe  ?  "  said  Staunton,  looking 
up  at  the  house,  distinguished  then  from  all  its 
neighbours  by  the  lights  in  the  windows. 

"Why,  yes,  man  alive,"  Orford  laughed — "What 
would  the  fellow  go  for  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  he 
went  up  to  Town  by  the  mail — If  he  belongs  to  the 
swell  mob,  he  wouldn't  do  any  good  by  hanging 
about  a  place  where  he  has  been  unmasked." 

"  No — I  daresay  not,"  in  a  dull  tone. 

As  they  walked  briskly  down  the  street — for  there 
was  not  a  cab  to  be  seen — Orford  turned  and  looked 
keenly  into  his  comrade's  face ;  not  that  he  could 
see  much,  for  the  moon  was  not  visible  and  it  was  a 
starless  night. 

"  What  is  it,  old  chap  ?  "  he  asked  kindly. 

Staunton  turned  his  head  away.  "  Nothing 
much,"  he  answered  shortly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Orford 
took  his  friend's  arm.     "  Yes  it  is,  old  chap,"  he 
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said — "  it  is  something — something  that's  hurting 
you  pretty  much.     Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Oh !  I  can't,"  trying  to  free  his  arm  and  then, 
as  Orford  would  not  set  it  free,  letting  it  hang  limp 
and  nerveless  by  his  side. 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  Orford,  squeezing  the  limp 
limb  to  show  his  friendship — "  I've  seen  it  ever  so 
long — I  know  all  about  it.  I'm  not  going  to  worry 
you  or  seek  to  pry  into  your  feelings — that  ain't  in 
my  line,  as  you  know — but  I  will  tell  you  this,  that 
that  poor  little  woman  is  ten  times  as  wretched — " 

"  She  won't  speak  to  me  if  she  can  help  it," 
Staunton  burst  out. 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense.  Why  don't  you  speak  out 
plainly  and  tell  her,  like  a  man,  what  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  can't  get  a  chance." 

"  Bosh !  Haven't  you  had  a  hundred  chances 
this  very  night  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't — not  one." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  made  'em,"  returned 
Orford,  who  for  all  his  good  nature,  had  but  little 
sympathy  with  a  faint  heart  and  diffident  spirit. 
He  forgot  that  Staunton,  although  a  baronet  and  as 
handsome  as  was  good  for  any  man  to  be,  was  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  and  that  his  prospects,  as 
they  depended  upon  the  caprices  of  two  aged 
maiden  ladies,  were  very  uncertain  of  ever  bearing 
fruit. 

It  was  just  possible — yes  and  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Lavinia  Staunton  it  was  very  probable — that  the 
fortune   which   he  had  been  led  to   look  upon  as 
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certain  to  be  his  one  day,  would  be  left  to  found  an 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  superannuated  ladys'- 
maids  and  reformed  drunkards.  He  was  therefore 
anything  but  sure  that  Mrs.  Trafford's  youngest  and 
fairest  flower  would  accept  him,  if  he  summoned  up 
enough  courage  to  put  the  question  to  her  plump 
and  fair.  He  had  never  had  a  particularly  good 
opinion  of  himself;  and  that  pretty,  brightgo-a  head 
Laura  could  be,  as  she  was,  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  him,  never  entered  his  mind — not  as  a 
reasonable  thought,  that  is.  True,  there  were 
moments — when  he  was  shaving  generally — when 
such  a  dream  came  to  him,  but  the  thought  of  his 
bank-book  invariably  and  rudely  dispelled  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    DEAN'S   SERMON. 

"  Lie  engenders  lie.     Once  committed,  the  liar  has  to  go  on  in 
his  courso  of  lying.    It  is  the  penalty  of  his  transgression." 

— F.  Jacox. 

But  very  few  people  who  had  been  present  at  Mrs. 
Trafford's  evening  reception  had  been  introduced  to 
either  Lord  or  Lady  Ceespring,  yet  when  Sunday  came 
round  and  fashionable  people  began  to  gather  for 
morning  service  in  "  the  Parish,"  not  only  those  who 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Trafford's  party  but  also  those  who 
had  not,  knew  that  the  beautiful  woman  dressed  in 
golden  brown  velvet,  who  sat  in  the  Deanery  pew 
by  the  side  of  Lady  Margaret  Adair  was  Lady 
Ceespring,  and  that  the  blue-eyed  red-faced  old 
man  with  fierce  white  moustache  and  white  curly 
hair  who  sat  in  the  stall  next  to  the  Dean,  was 
Marcus  Orford's  father. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  interest  the" 
eyes  of  almost  all  the  worshippers  in  that  sacred 
fane,  turned  towards  that  corner,  attracted  there 
doubtless  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  was 
there  for  the  first  time  since  the  shadow  of 
slander  had  fallen  across  her  fair  name,  and  sitting, 
not  in  her  own  seat  near  Mrs.  Trafford,  but,  wonder 
of  wonders,  next  to    my    Lady    Ceespring   in   the 
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Deanery  pew ;  and  every  now  and  then  Lady 
Ceespring  turned  her  lovely  head  and  smiled 
gravely  and  sweetly  upon  her,  as  one  who  would 
say — "  I  know  this  is  an  ordeal,  but  never  mind — 
I  will  take  care  of  you." 

I  am  afraid  that  there  were  many  unholy  thoughts 
under  that  sacred  roof  that  day.  Mrs.  Hildersley 
sat  in  her  accustomed  seat  showing  a  brave — some 
people,  who  were  believers  in  poor  little  Georgie, 
said  a  brazen — front;  her  gown  was  new,  as  was 
her  bonnet — and  on  one  wrist  she  wore  a  bracelet 
on  which  was  graven  her  husband's  Christian  name, 
and  which  had  been  his  gift  to  her  upon  her  last 
birthday.  She  was  wearing  his  gifts  just  now  and 
talking  a  good  deal  to  her  sympathisers — who 
were  but  few,  although  little  Mrs.  Farquhar's 
enemies  had  become  so  many — of  the  trials 
which  beset  a  poor  woman,  whose  husband  has 
to  go  on  active  service. 

Truth  to  tell,  when  she  saw  her  victim  come  in 
that  morning  under  the  protection  of  Lady 
Ceespring's  wing,  her  brazen  spirit  fairly  quailed 
within  her  and  her  heart — but  a  poor  cowardly  sort 
of  a  heart,  at  best — sank  down  to  zero.  For  all 
her  brave  airs,  she  very  heartily  wished  herself  any- 
where else  at  that  moment.  Look  which  way 
she  would  there  was  no  rest  or  comfort  for  her  eyes. 
To  the  right,  under  the  organ  and  so  almost  facing 
her,  sat  the  cause  of  all  the  scandal,  Graham ;  it 
was  no  use  looking  at  him  for  he  had  no  looks  for 
her — except  once  a  scowl  when  their  eyes  happened 
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to  meet.  To  the  left  sat  her  direst  enemy,  one 
Mrs.  George  Greene,  with  whom  she  had  shared  the 
attentions  of  the  man  who  had  been  her  ruin. 
Perhaps  the  bearing  of  that  same  Mrs.  George 
Greene  did  more  towards  keeping  her  brave  front  to 
the  world  than  anything  else ;  for  she — poor,  vulgar, 
over-dressed  thing,  wearing  so  many  beads  upon  her 
black  satin  gown,  and  upon  the  bonnet  which 
covered  her  exaggeratedly-golden  head,  that  she 
looked  most  of  all  like  a  huge  black-beetle  in 
danger  of  apoplexy — kept  rolling  her  eyes  upon  the 
little  captain  and  simpering  at  him  as  if  all  her 
hopes  of  happiness  were  centred  in  the  turn  of  his 
gigantic  moustache  or  the  elevation  of  his  bushy 
eyebrows. 

And  opposite  there  was  Georgie  Farquhar's  pale 
reproachful  face — the  sight  off  which  she  could  least 
turn  her  eyes — with  lips  compressed  and  with  dark 
circles  under  the  great  dreamy  eyes.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  as  she  thought  of  her  enemy  Graham  on 
one  hand,  of  her  vulgar  rival  on  the  other,  of  the 
victim  before  her  whose  husband  was  hurrying  home 

to what  f — I   am  bound  to  say  that  Emily  Hil- 

dersley's  heart  fairly  failed  her  and  she  wished  that 
she  could  die  where  she  sat ! 

But  in  this  life,  and  in  her  class  of  society,  there 
is  no  sitting  down  to  die,  when  we  get  into  a  mess 
out  of  which  we  see  no  way.  No,  Graham  had  cast 
her  off,  Georgie  had  spoken  the  truth,  Farquhar  was 
on  his  way  home,  and  there  was  no  sitting  down  to 
die  nor  yet  turning  back ;  she  had  chosen  her  own 
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path  and  must  tread  it  now,  even  to  the  very  end 
whether  that  end  be  bitter  or  sweet. 

The  Dean  preached — preached  the  kind  of  sermon 
such  as  he  had  a  knack  of  doing,  that  is  a  plain 
honest  unvarnished  homily  on  evil-speaking,  lying 
and  slandering ;  and  oh !  Heavens,  how  it  wont 
home  to  many  a  quaking  and  guilty  heart  that  day ! 
Little  Mrs.  Trafford,  even  in  all  the  flush  of  her 
brave  protection  of  a  deeply-wronged  and  innocent 
woman,  and  her  relations  with  such  an  august 
couple  as  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring,  felt  a  horrible 
qualm  steal  through  her,  that  she  had  been  despe- 
rately deceitful  both  as  to  Colonel  Urquhart  and  the 
man  "Vyvyan." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  speak  out  about 
either  of  them,"  she  said,  by  way  of  consolation  to 
her  own  fast-beating  heart — "  And  I  have  my  girls 
to  think  of." 

If  the  Dean's  outspoken  words  touched  Mrs. 
Trafford  thus,  imagine  the  effect  of  them  upon  the 
wretched  woman  who  was  staking  her  all  to  be 
revenged  for  the  loss  of  Graham's  favour.  She  sat 
frozen  with  terror — her  heart  yet  burning  with 
shame  at  what  she  had  done,  as  the  words  rang  in 
her  ears — "  and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

And  opposite  was  that  pale  face  turned  straight 
toward  the  preacher,  as  the  face  of  a  woman  in  the 
dock  on  a  trial  for  murder  is  strained  towards  the 
judge  as  he  sums  up  the  case  which  must  go  for  or 
against  her,  altogether  for,  or  utterly  against  but 
with  no  half-measures  at  all. 
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She — that  is  Emily  Hildersley — did  not  know  that 
her  victim's  nervous  hand  crept  a  little  and  a  little 
nearer  to  Lady  Ceespring,  until  that  beautiful 
woman  made  it  a  prisoner  in  hers  and  kept  it  so 
until  the  sermon  was  brought  to  an  end  and  the 
congregation  (such  as  did  not  remain  for  the  com- 
munion service)  were  at  liberty  to  pour  out  into  the 
grand  and  lofty  Nave  of  the  Cathedral.  Mrs. 
Trafford's  household  had  all  attended  for  that 
service  earlier  in  the  day,  so  they  streamed  out  in 
the  wake  of  the  Dean's  wife  and  Lady  Ceespring. 

"  Come  in  after  the  service  this  afternoon,"  said 
Mrs.  Trafford  to  most  of  those  who  pressed  up  to 
speak  to  her ;  she  had  almost  recovered  from  her 
conscience-pricks  and  become  her  little,  piquant, 
important  self  again. 

So  when  the  big  bell  in  the  clock  tower  struck 
five  that  afternoon,  Mrs.  Trafford's  drawing-room 
was  already  well  filled  with  guests  and  others  were 
streaming  in  as  fast  as  Cox  could  announce  them. 

"My  dear  Dean,"  said  Mrs.  Trafford  impres- 
sively to  that  gentleman  when  he  came  in — "  your 
sermon  this  morning  must  have  been  a  lesson  to 
many.  I  never  realized  what  a  wicked  woman  I 
am  so  thoroughly  before.  Oh!  if  only  the  truth, 
the  bare  and  naked  truth  can  but  be  brought  to 
light  out  of  this  miserable  and  unhappy  scandal." 

"  It  will,"  said  the  Dean  promptly — "  Your  little 
guest  may  need  patience  but,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  come  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt — I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  about  the  matter  now." 

14* 
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'"■Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out, 
mured  Mrs.  Trafford,  her  eyes  seeking  Greorgie 
Farquhar's  face,  then  as  in  the  morning  under 
Lady  Ceespring's  gentle  protection.  "  There  is  no 
sin  there,  Dean,"  she  added. 

"  No ! "    said  the  Dean  in  a  tone  of   conviction. 

It  was  really  wonderful  how  many  people  there 
were  that  afternoon  who  were  quite  gushing  to 
"poor  dear  little  Mrs.  Farquhar  "  although  but  a 
week  or  two  previously,  they  had  flouted  their 
sanctity  in  her  face  and  had  lifted  their  pious  noses 
so  high  in  air  as  they  passed  her  that  they 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  an  unpolluted  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  was  quite  surprising — since  they  had 
found  Lady  Ceespring  able  to  breathe  beside  her — 
how  comfortably  they  managed  to  exist  on  the 
same  contaminated  level !  It  was  wonderful — but 
it  was  Blankhampton  all  over. 

But  Greorgie  very  wisely  kept  quite  close  to  Lady 
Ceespring's  side  and  only  replied  with  anything  like 
cordiality  to  the  greetings  of  those  who  had  trusted 
her  all  along.  She  did  not  want  to  hear  Mrs.  Hil- 
dersley  discussed  and  condemned — she  did  not  want 
to  hear  how  she  had  looked  during  the  services 
that  day,  not  having  herself  cast  even  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  her — she  did  not  want  to  hear  her  name 
even,  though,  to  be  sure,  that  kept  floating  to  her 
almost  every  moment,  as  scraps  of  conversation 
from  different  groups  caught  her  ear,  something 
like  this. 

"  My  dear,  she    has   the   most  utter  " -"  I  as- 
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sure  you  she  never  flinched  all  through  that  terrible 
sermon." "  Were  you  at  the  Parish  this  morn- 
ing ?      Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  sermon  in  your 

life  ?  " "  I  think  it  was  black  satin." "  Oh  ! 

had  she  a  bracelet  with  her  husband's  name  on? 
Poor  fellow  !  " — and  so  on,  until  she  began  to  feel 
very  weary  and  uncertain  about  her  head,  and  to 
long  for  the  whole  prattling  crowd  to  go  away  and 
leave  her  in  peace. 

And  then,  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  think  she 
could  not  bear  much  more  of  it,  and  to  wonder  if  it 
would  attract  much  notice  were  she  to  slip  away  to 
her  own  room,  her  attention  was  drawn  by  a  slight 
stir  to  the  door  by  which  a  big,  brown-faced  man 
had  just  entered,  where  he  had  been  seized  by 
Orford,  who  was  shaking  his  hand  as  if  he  would 
shake  it  off. 

"  There  she  is,  with  my  mother,"  she  heard  him 
say  in  his  heartiest  tones. 

There  was  a  rush  on  either  side,  a  cry  of  "  Oh ! 
Charlie  " — a  sort  of  scuffle,  and  in  another  moment 
Farquhar  had  his  wife  in  his  arms  and  was  kissing 
her  fiercely,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  up  to  her  for 
all  that  a  single  look  was  enough  to  tell  him  she 
had  suffered ! 

I  don't  quite  know  who  it  was — it  does  not  matter, 
God  bless  him  for  it  anyway — but  somebody,  despite 
the  day,  set  up  a  cheer  which  was  taken  up  and  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth  until  Mrs.  Trafford's  pictures 
danced  on  the  walls  and  the  china  plates  and 
s  aucers  rattled  in  their  wire  frames ;  I  more  than 
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half  believe  it  was  the  dear  Dean  himself — God 
bless  him  anyway,  although  it  proved  too  much  for 
the  little  woman  in  whose  honour  the  shouts  rent 
the  air,  for  when  they  died  away,  she  was  lying  on 
her  husband's  breast  in  a  dead  faint  I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  LAST  BIT  OF  GOSSIP. 

"  No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so  forcibly,  or  bind  so  fast,  as  love 

can  do  with  only  a  single  thread." 

— Burton. 

When  Mrs.  Trafford  saw  that  the  meeting  had 
proved  too  much  for  Greorgie  Farquhar's  shaken 
nerves  to  bear  and  that  she  had  fainted  she  ran  to 
her  assistance. 

"  Oh  !  Captain  Farquhar,"  she  exclaimed — "  it  has 
been  too  sudden  for  her,  poor  darling." 

"  Yes.  I  oughtn't  to  have  come  in  like  that ;  but 
can't  I  get  her  out  of  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  of  course — bring  her  in  here,"  going 
towards  the  boudoir — "  Yes,  lay  her  down  on  this 
sofa — it  is  very  comfortable  and  cosy  being  so 
wide.  It  is  nothing — don't  alarm  yourself,  she 
will  be  all  right  presently;  the  surprise  has  been 
a  little  too  much  for  her,  that  is  all." 

Mrs.  Trafford  had,  while  she  was  speaking,  quietly 
unfastened  the  unconscious  girl's  gown  at  the  throat, 
and  then  Madge  came  in  bringing  a  bottle  of  lavender- 
water,  followed  by  Orford  carrying  a  glass  containing 
a  little  brandy  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  in  the  other. 

"  Dear  Madge,  how  thoughtful  you  are,"  Mrs. 
Trafford  exclaimed,  beginning  at  once  to  bathe  their 
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patient's  temples  with  the  refreshing  lotion — u  Oh  ! 
we  shall  be  all  right  directly — she  is  coming  round 
now.  Yes,  my  deaiie,  it  is  all  right — don't  look  so 
anxious — he  is  here,"  she  went  on  addressing  little 
Greorgie  soothingly — "  He  is  here — And  Marcus  has 
turned  up  with  his  inevitable  remedy." 

With  a  little  coaxing  and  persuading,  she  was 
induced  to  try  Orford's  remedy  and  to  lie  back 
again.  Mrs.  Trafford  fussed  about  her  and  tried  to 
put  off  the  strangeness  of  the  situation  as  much  as 
she  could. 

"There — let  me  put  that  cushion  straight — 
That's  better.  Now,  I'll  put  this  shawl  over  your 
feet  so  !  Is  that  comfortable  ?  And  mind,  you  are 
not  to  indulge  in  any  more  fainting !  Do  you  hear  ? 
That  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  possessed  herself  of  the  little 
widow's  plump  hand. 

"  Charlie,  she's  been  so  good  to  me — so  good  to 
me,"  she  began. 

"  No,  my  dear.  I  can't  allow  it,"  Mrs.  Trafford 
broke  in  briskly.  "  We  will  talk  about  that  next 
year  or  the  year  after;  not  now,  Greorgie  dear, 
please." 

"  I  must  tell  Charlie " 

"No — no — it  will  only  upset  you — and  it  will 
certainly  upset  me,"  returned  Mrs.  Trafford,  who 
knew — no  one  better — that  she  always  looked  a 
horrid  fright  after  she  had  been  weeping,  and  there- 
fore had  no  wish  to  indulge  her  feelings  in  that  way 
until  she  had  got  the  august  couple  off  her  mind. 
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"  I  must  go  and  look  after  the  people  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  I  will  send  Smith  up  herself  to  see  what  she 
can  do  for  your  husband  I  daresay  he  is  famished." 

"  Oh — er — I —  "  began  Farquhar,  with  the  polite 
intention  of  telling  a  lie  rather  than  admit  he  was 
hungry. 

"  When  did  you  have  a  meal  last  ?  That  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  is  it  not  ?  I  know — and 
Smith  shall  come  up  and  see  what  she  can  do  for 
you.  No,  it's  no  trouble,  for  we  have  supper  at  nine 
on  Sunday,  so  she  has  nothing  to  do  till  then." 

So  Mrs.  Trafford  got  herself  out  of  the  room  and 
went  back  to  her  friends,  who  were  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  last  news.  But  when  the  door  was 
closed  behind  her,  she  dropped  her  airy  and  fussy 
manner  and  went  into  the  drawing-room  with  a 
very  grave  face  indeed. 

"  The  truth  is  that  this  horrible  business  has 
taken  far  more  hold  upon  her  than  anyone  who  did 
not  know  her  very  well  would  believe,"  she  said  in 
answer  to  the  first  eager  questions.  "  Oh !  yes,  she 
is  conscious.  Oh !  yes,  but  looks  so  pale  and  wan, 
poor  thing." 

"  The  sermon  this  morning  was  too  much  for  her," 
said  Lady  Ceespring." 

"  Yes— I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Hildersley  relished 
it  ?  "  said  some  one  else — and  then  the  full  swing 
of  gossip  went  to  and  fro  once  more  ;  what  he  said, 
and  she  said,  and  everybody  else  said,  where  they 
met  and  how  they  looked,  and — with  greatest 
interest  of  all — what  the  consequences  were. 
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They  call  that  sort  of  thing — society  ! 

And  as  soon  as  that  particular  section  of  society 
found  that  Mrs.  Trafford  had  no  more  to  tell  of  the 
meeting  between  husband  and  wife,  it  began  to 
melt  away,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  dwelling.  It  was 
really  quite  surprising  to  Mrs.  Trafford  to  find  that 
people  who  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  staying 
until  the  very  last  moment,  had  important  letters 
to  get  off  by  the  quarter-past-eight  mail,  or  had 
promised  to  peep  in  upon  a  sick  friend  on  their  way 
home,  or  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  service  in 
one  of  the  many  churches  in  the  town  that  night. 
Of  them  all  only  one  said  boldly  that  she  was  sure 
Mrs.  Trafford  wouldn't  mind  her  running  away, 
but  the  fact  was  Maria  Eochester  was  confined 
to  the  house  with  a  bad  cold  and,  added  this 
brave  lady,  "  I  really  must  go  in  and  tell  her  the 
news." 

So  Mrs.  Trafford  was  rid  of  all  her  visitors  in 
comparatively  good  time,  almost  the  last  to  leave 
being  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring,  who  were  dining  at 
their  hotel  that  evening. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  '  how  d'you  do  '  to  Captain 
Farquhar,"  said  Lady  Ceespring,  as  she  drew  her 
furs  closer  about  her. 

"  You  shall.  I'll  go  in  and  fetch  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford. 

So,  with  a  good  deal  of  noise  to  herald  her  ap- 
proach, Mrs.  Trafford  invaded  the  little  boudoir. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  she  began — 

Farquhar  jumped  up      "  You  will  never  come  too 
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often  for  either  of  us,  Mrs.  Trafford,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"  Never,"  echoed  Georgie  with  conviction. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dears,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  with  a  flush  of  pleasure — "Not  that  I 
would  have  disturbed  you  just  now;  only  Lady 
Ceespring  would  like  to  speak  to  you  before  they 

go." 

"  And  she's  been  so  good  to  me,  Charlie,"  added 
his  wife. 

"  I  will  come  at  once,"  said  Farquhar  immediately. 
"  I  must  thank  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  all  your  kindness  to  my  wife,  Lady 
Ceespring,"  he  said,  when  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  and  told  him  that  it  was  well  he  was  home 
again. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  fellow, 
Graham  ?  "  demanded  the  old  Lord  bluntly. 

A  very  ugly  look  swept  over  Charles  Farquhar's 
face. 

"  Well,  Lord  Ceespring,"  he  answered — "  I  have 
but  one  course  open  to  me ;  if  I  can't  make  Mrs. 
Hildersley  and  Graham — especially  Graham — eat 
their  words  absolutely  and  utterly,  I  must  go  into 
Court  and  see  what  we  shall  see  there." 

"  But  you'll  make  him  eat  his  words  first,  or  try 

to,"   Lord   Ceespring  chuckled.      "  That's    right — 

that's   right.     By  the    by,  you  know    my  son    has 

already  stood  proxy  for  you  in  that  respect?" 

"  No — "  in  surprise. 

"  Ah  ! — I  missed  it  myself,  but  I    saw  from  my 
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son's  knuckles  afterwards  that  he  hadn't  been  half- 
hearted about  it !  Well,  you  know  the  Orfords  are 
not  a  half-hearted  sort  of  race — I  never  was,  never. 
Yes,  my  Lady,  I'm  coming.  I'm  coming.  Good- 
bye Farquhar — good-bye,  my  dear — good-bye." 

Mrs.  Trafford  stood  at  the  window  watching  the 
august  couple  cross  the  broad  pavement  in  front  of 
the  house  and  get  into  the  carriage. 

"  Dear  old  man,"  she  said  tenderly — "  and  I 
do  hope,  Captain  Farquhar,  that  you  will  make 
that  detestable  wretch  eat  his  words,  every  one  of 
them." 

"  I'll  try  my  best,  Mrs.  Trafford,"  returned 
Farquhar,  with  a  modest  air  of  belief  in  himself. 


S  VeKsV 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   PERIOD   OF  GRACE. 

"  Two  are  bettor  than  one ;    for  if  one  fall,  he  can  help  the 
other,  but  woe  unto  him  who  is  alone  when  he  falleth." 

— Solomon. 

The  following  day  Farquhar  and  Orford  went  to- 
gether to  Captain  Graham's  office. 

"  Is  Captain  Graham  here  ?  "  demanded  Farquhar 
of  the  orderly,  who  appeared  in  answer  to  his 
summons. 

"Yes,  sir,  he  is,"  returned  the  man,  thereby 
earning  a  hearty  curse  from  his  master  for  his 
idiocy  in  being  so  honest ;  not  that  he  cared,  for 
Graham  was  no  favourite  with  his  subordinates, 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  thoroughly  glad 
of  the  chance  of  dealing  his  superior  what  he  called 
"  one  in  the  eye." 

Therefore  they  were  ushered  into  Graham's 
presence  and  found  him  standing  facing  the  door 
looking  like  a  criminal  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
rather  than  like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour.  His  face  was  livid,  his  lips  were  white, 
his  hands  were  clenched,  aye,  and  his  very  knees 
trembled  and  shook  under  him. 

There  were  some  traces  still  left  upon  his  face 
of  the  thrashing  he  had  had  from  Orford,  whom  he 
«ould  cheerfully  at  that  moment  have  killed  as  he 
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stood  upright  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod  behind  his 
friend.  Eight  dearly  would  he  have  liked  to  order 
Orford  out  of  his  office — and  perhaps  if  he  had  had 
a  greater  command  over  his  lips  he  might  have  done 
so :  as  it  was  he  kept  silent  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  he  could  not  speak,  which  on  the  whole  was 
just  as  well,  for  Orford  certainly  would  not  have 
gone  at  his  bidding. 

"  You  are  Captain  Graham  ?  "  began  Farquhar 
in  a  short  business-like  tone. 

Graham  replied  by  a  short  jerky  bow. 

"  My  name  is  Farquhar "  then  there  was  a 

long  pause,  during  which  Graham  shrunk  visibly, 
and  Farquhar  seemed  to  get  bigger,  and  browner, 
and  stronger-looking  than  ever.  "  You  needn't 
shiver  like  that,"  he  went  on  eyeing  the  other 
contemptuously — "  I'm  not  going  to  thrash  you  just 
yet.  But  I  want  to  know  what  the  devil  you  mean 
by  saying  my  wife  ever  meant  to  throw  me  over  for 
you?" 

The  unutterable  scorn  and  contempt  in  face  and 
voice  pulled  Graham  back  to  something  like  self- 
possession. 

"  I  daresay  you'll  think  it  very  bad  taste  on  her 
part ;"  he  said  in  a  shaking  voice  which  he  tried  his 
hardest  to  make  cool  and  unconcerned — "  neverthe- 
less, it  is  true." 

"It's  a  lie — a  cursed  lie!"  thundered  Farquhar 
getting  a  step  nearer  to  him. 

"  It  is  true — "  returned  Graham  deliberately — 
"  no — I'm  not  afraid  of  your  '  thrashing '  me,  as 
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you  call  it — for  I  have  provided  myself  against  that 
contingency." — As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  out  a  re- 
volver, and  with  an  ugly  sneer,  levelled  it  at 
Farquhar. — "  I  expected  something  of  this  kind,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  by  the  Heaven  above  me,  I  swear  I'll 
shoot  the  first  of  you  that  moves  a  step  towards  me." 

It  was  all  very  dramatic,  and  admirably  done  as 
regards  swagger,  but  unfortunately  for  him,  he  had 
forgotten  the  length  of  Marcus  Orford's  legs.  Im- 
mediately the  threat  of  using  the  revolver  left  his 
mouth  one  of  those  long  limbs  went  out  and  neatly 
tripped  him — the  next  moment  he  was  sprawling  on 
the  floor  face  downwards,  when  Orford  pinned  him 
by  either  wrist.  He  just  relieved  him  of  the  pistol 
and  let  him  go  free. 

"  Get  up,  you  little  toad,"  he  said,  with  big  con- 
tempt— "  and  answer  Captain  Farquhar  without  any 
more  of  that  rot." 

"I  have  answered  Captain  Farquhar,"  said 
Graham  furiously.  "I'D  answer  him  again.  I 
tell  you  your  wife  did  intend  to  throw  you  over 
for  me — she  did  come  to  me  here  in  this  office 
— she  did  start  from  your  house  to  meet  me 
that  night,  and  would  have  been  with  me  now 
if  Emily  Hildersley  had  not  got  scent  of  it  and 
persuaded  her  to  go  back  again." 

Farquhar  looked  half  puzzled  for  an  instant. 
"  Emily  Hildersley  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Are  you  in 
the  habit  of  calling  her  *  Emily  '  ?  " 

"  Your  wife  always  calls  her  so,"  returned 
Graham  curtly. 
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"  H — 'm !  Ah ! — By  the  by,  do  you  happen  to 
know  what  my  wife's  name  is  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  do,"  he  returned  with  an  admirable 
appearance  of  carelessness,  although  in  truth  it  was 
as  awkward  a  question  as  Farquhar  could  have  set 
him,  for  as  it  happened,  he  had  not  the  very 
faintest  idea  of  the  name  in  question. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Farquhar  persisted. 

"I  never  called  her  by  it,"  returned  Graham 
trying  to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand.  "I 
always  called  her  by  some  pet  name  or  other." 

"  Indeed,"  drily.  "  All  the  same,  I  should  like 
to  hear  her  name,  if  you  please." 

"  It  is  Mary,"  said  Graham,  with  a  devout  prayer 
that  his  shot  might  prove  a  bull's-eye. 

"  Mary — Ah  ! "  was  Farquhar's  comment.  "  And 
you  persist  in  your  statement  that  my  wife  left  my 
house  one  night  to  seek  your  protection  and  that 
Mrs.  Hildersley  brought  her  back  again  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Graham  steadily — "  It  may  be  very 
anpalatable  to  you,  Farquhar " 

"  Captain  Farquhar-  if  you  please,"  put  in  Far- 
quhar quickly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Farquhar,"  with  a 
mock  ceremonious  bow,  such  as  made  Orford 
positively  long  to  kick  him —  "  I  say,  it  may  be 
unpalatable  to  you — and  you  may  take  full 
advantage  of  your  size  and  weight,  which  are 
superior  to  mine — but  it  is  true,  absolutely  true." 

"  Captain  Graham,"  said  Farquhar  in  suppressed 
rage — "  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  advantage  of  my 
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superior  size  and  weight  at  present,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  you  eat  your  own  vile,  lying  words,  sooner 
or  later,  every  one  of  them — every  one  of  them  ; 
after  that,  by  Heaven,  I  will  give  you  a  hiding, 
take  my  word  for  it." 

"  I  shall  not  take  back  a  word  that  I  have 
said." 

"  Won't  you  ?  Then  I  shall  have  go  to  the 
trouble  of  proving  you  to  be  the  most  damnable 
liar  in  existence ;  do  as  you  please — it  will  give  me 
a  little  more  trouble  but  it  will  be  practically  the 
same  for  you  in  the  end — only  that  every  day  you 
put  off  telling  and  acknowledging  the  truth,  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  you." 

"Very  well — prove  anything  you  can.  I  can 
bring  proof  on  my  side ;  you  can  ask  my  orderly 
now — he  will  tell  you  all  the  particulars  of  your 
wife's  interview  here  with  me,  a  few  days  before  we 
planned  the  elopement.  Ask  him — I'll  send  for  him 
now — he  will  tell  you  how  she  came  here  and " 

"  Man ! "  exclaimed  Farquhar,  "  do  you  think  I 
would  condescend  to  insult  my  wife  by — asking — 
your  orderly  a  single  question  about  her  ?  Why — ■ 
but  there,"  he  broke  off  with  withering  contempt — 
'"  what  do  you  know  of  the  respect  an  honourable  man 
shows  to  his  wife!  It's  useless  to  prolong  this 
interview.  I  only  give  you  warning  that  if  I  don't 
have  your  full  denial  of  and  apology  for  this 
damnable  story  you  have  trumped  up  against  my 
wife  within  forty-eight  hours,  I  shall  instruct  my 
solicitors  to  proceed  against  you  at  once — and  then 

15 
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I  shall  go  on  with  it  to  the  bitter  end  and  accept 
no  retraction  or  denial  except  in  court.  Do  you 
distinctly  understand  me  ?  " 

"  You  have  my  answer,"  said  Graham  slowly  and 
deliberately — "  You  have  grossly  insulted  me,  sir, 
and  so  I  tell  you,  do  your  worst  and  be  d — d  to  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Farquhar.  "  I  will  do  what 
you  call  my  worst — and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be 
my  best !  " 

Farquhar  drew  a  long,  long  breath  when  he  and 
Orford  got  out  in  to  the  fresh  air  once  more. 

"  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you'd  been  shut  up  with 
some  pestilent  vermin  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Orford;  he  was  a  shade  dis- 
appointed that  Farquhar  had  not  been  led  into  half- 
murdering  Graham. 

"  I  must  get  proof  of  her  innocence  somehow," 
Farquhar  went  on,  following  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts. 

"Don't  know  how  it's  to  be  done,"  returned 
Orford.  "  You  see  Mrs.  Hildersley  sticks  to  her 
story  as  obstinately  as  that  little  cad  Graham  does 
to  his." 

"  And  her  name  is  '  Mary,' "  said  Farquhar, 
with  grim  amusement. 

"  Yes — that's  a  great  point  in  your  favour  of 
course,"  Orford  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  all  the 
same,  it's  scarcely  as  good  proof  as  you  would  like  to 
have." 

"  As  I  must  have,"  rejoined  Farquhar  in  a  de- 
cided voice. 
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Now  the  word  "  must "  is  but  a  poor  sort  of  a 
word  when  it  is  backed  up  by  nothing  but  its  own 
strength,  and  so  Farquhar  found  it  when  he  came 
to  still  further  sifting  out  the  evidence  required  to 
make  his  wife's  case  good ;  in  fact  he  found  that 
he  simply  could  not  get  any  conclusive  evidence 
which  would  be  in  her  favour.  He  turned  out  all 
the  letters  which  she  had  written  to  him  whilst  he 
was  in  Egypt — he  read  every  word  of  them  again  and 
again,  but  although  they  candidly  and  frankly 
made  him  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the 
doings  of  that  unlucky  night,  on  which  she  had 
sallied  forth,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
large-hearted  innocence,  to  do  battle  with  the  Devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  wicked  man  and  to  save  a  fellow- 
woman  from  perdition,  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  which  could  prove  that  the  apparent  fresh- 
ness and  candour  was  not  so  much  mere  dust,  with 
which  he  was  to  be  blinded  and  put  off  the  real 
scent. 

He  was  very  busy  during  the  period  of'  grace 
which  he  had  given  to  the  miscreant  Graham,  for  he 
never  thought  of  sitting  down  and  quietly  waiting 
to  see  what  that  person  would  do.  No,  he  went 
hither  and  thither  making  enquiries — he  held  two 
consultations  with  a  legal  man  of  Blankhampton 
and  he  wrote  a  very  long  letter  to  his  lawyers  in 
Town,  but  nothing  came  to  light  which  could  in 
any  way  help  him  to  prove  the  innocence  of  his 
wife. 

And  though  the  hours  went  by  and  there  were 
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now  but  very  few  of  the  eight  and  forty  left,  Graham 
made  no  sign. 

"  It's  no  use  calling  in  detectives  yet,"  Farquhar 
said  to  Orford,  who  had  been  urging  him  to  take 
that  course.  "It  will  be  time  enough  for  that 
when  the  little  cad  has  fairly  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  which  I  don't  believe  he  will  do.  Oh  !  no, 
not  he — he'll  keep  me  in  suspense  till  the  very  last 
minute  and  then  he'll  give  in  and  try  to  shuffle  out 
of  the  whole  thing  as  being  a  joke  or  something  of 
that  kind.  As  to  defying  me  and  letting  me  take 
it  into  court — why,  he'll  never  do  it." 

But,  nevertheless,  the  time  of  grace  went  by 
and  Captain  Graham  made  not  the  slightest  sign. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE   FINAL   PLUNGE. 

"  The  -world  is  a  very  bright  world,  and,  all  things  considered,  an 
extremely  satisfactory  world,  as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned." 

— Faber. 

There  was  now  nothing  for  Farquhar  to  do  but 
bid  his  lawyers  get  on  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
proceedings  against  Graham  and  Mrs.  Hildersley 
for  defamation  of  his  wife's  character. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from  his  inter- 
view with  Graham  he  took  his  wife  back  to  their 
own  house,  a  little  to  Mrs.  Trafford's  annoyance 
although,  in  truth,  she  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
-turn  she  was  so  busy  in  making  preparations  for 
Madge's  wedding. 

"  Why  should  you  go  ?  "  she  said  vexedly,  for  she 
was  a  resolute  and  persistent  little  person  and  when 
she  took  up  a  cause  of  any  kind  liked  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  very  end,  to  sift  it  to  the  very 
bottom  and  arrange  every  circumstance  in  any  way 
connected  with  it  as  became  a  little  woman,  who 
prided  herself  on  being  thorough — "  It  looks  as  if — 
as  if,  now  you  have  come  home,  we  didn't  get  on 
or  that  you  were  not  satisfied  or  something  of  that 
kind.  And  really  in  this  hotbed  of  gossip,  it  is  best 
not  to  risk  setting  tongues  going  again — I  assure 
you  it  is." 
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Farquhar  laughed — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Trafford — "  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling  which,  he  tried  hard  to  make  light — "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough  for  what  you 
have  done  for  my  wife,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
anything  else  in  all  the  world.  As  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  always  remember  that  she  was  alone  against 
the  world,  and  that  she  came  to  you  in  her  distress 
— I  shall  always  remember  that  you  took  her  in  and 
gave  her  such  comfort  as  perhaps  nobody  else  in  all 
England  could  or  would  have  done." 

"  Oh !  no,"  murmured  the  little  widow,  with  a 
blush.  "  Oh  !  no,  I  only  did  what  any  good  woman 
would  have  done.     It  was  nothing." 

"  Mrs.  Trafford — "  said  he — "  it  was  something — 
it  was  a  woman's  good  name,  and  you  kept  it  good  in 
spite  of  all  the  lies  which  seem  to  fill  the  air  of  this 
place  !  Oh  !  you  were  a  very  angel  of  goodness  to 
my  wife  and,  believe  me,  the  world  will  never  learn 
from  any  word  or  manner  of  mine  that  I  think- 
otherwise.  But  we  feel — both  of  us — that  you  have 
your  hands  full  just  now,  and  that  you  must  be 
worried  almost  to  death  one  way  or  another,  so  it 
will  be  best  for  us  to  go  to  our  own  house.  Besides, 
Greorgie,  wants  to  get  the  whole  place  made  habit- 
able from  roof  to  cellar,  for  she  means  to  put  every 
spare  room  at  your  disposal  when  the  great  event 
comes  off." 

Until  the  last  sentence  he  had  spoken  so  earnestly 
that  Mrs.  Trafford's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Then   you  shall  go,"  she  said  in  a  trembling 
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voice — "And  Greorgie  will  come  very  often,  very 
often  indeed,  I  hope,  to  see  me  and  hear  all  that  is 
going  on,  and  to  tell  me  all  the  news  on  your 
side." 

So  the  Farquhars  left  Mrs.  Trafford's  house  and 
went  back  to  their  own  house  and  the  preparations 
for  Marcus  Orford's  wedding  went  gaily  and  briskly 
on. 

The  august  couple,  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring, 
after  waiting  no  less  than  ten  days  in  Blankhampton 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  old  lord  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Farquhar  horse-whip  the 
slanderer  of  his  wife's  fair  name,  had  gone  back  to 
Orford  Place,  whither  a  few  days  later,  Orford  was 
to  take  Madge  to  visit  them;  and  for  the  time 
Blankhampton  really  seemed  to  be  fairly  quiet  and 
free  from  gossip. 

As  regarded  the  Farquhar-Hildersley-Graham 
mystery,  society  was  biding  its  time :  of  a  truth 
people  were  non-plus  sed  and  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it — they  were  honestly  puzzled  and  for  the 
life  of  them  could  not  tell  who  was  in  the  right  and 
who  in  the  wrong  although  on  the  whole  the 
tide  was  if  anything  on  the  turn  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Farquhar.  Still — as  Mrs.  Greorge  Greene  was  loud 
in  declaring — it  was  strange  that  the  Farquhars 
were  able  to  produce  no  proof  of  the  lady's  innocence, 
and  although  that  florid  and  splendid  lady — yes, 
she  was  splendid,  her  garments  always  were  so 
glittering  and  sheeny — did  not  count  for  much  in 
the    way    of     influence,    yet     the     common-sense 
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apparent  in  the  remark  struck  everybody  to  whom 
she  made  it,  and  they  naturally  enough  spread  it 
far  and  wide,  so  between  the  dictates  of  ordinary 
common-sense  and  the  fact  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Ceespring,  together  with  the  Dean  and  dear 
Lady  Margaret,  had  openly  professed  themselves  as 
true  believers  in  her  absolute  innocence,  the  good 
people  of  Blankhampton  were  at  a  standstill ;  like 
the  donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  they  knew 
not  which  to  choose,  and  not  knowing  simply,  aye 
and  very  wisely,  just  stood  still  and  awaited  the 
development  of  events. 

Mrs.  George  Greene  enlarged  very  floridly  and 
graphically  upon  the  subject. 

"  It's  such  a  mistake  you  know  raking  up  little 
flirtations  and  so  on  that  really  mean  nothing, 
nothing  at  all.  Why,  dear  me,  people  might  even 
say  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  about  me  just 
because  I  happen  to  know  Captain  Graham  rather 
well.  I'm  sure,  though  he  is  really  one  of  the  most 
absolutely  charming  men  I  ever  knew — except  that 
dear  Booties,  whom  I  really  loved — he  never  said  a 
word  to  me  which  might  not  be  shouted  aloud  from 
the  house-tops.  1  don't  believe  he  ever  meant  to 
run  away  with  either  of  them,  though  I've  no  doubt 
they  both  ran  after  him  shamefully." 

This  was  what  Mrs.  George  Greene  said  about 
it — but,  all  the  same,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
devoutly  blessed  her  stars — oh!  no,  that's  not  slang, 
it  is  more  after  the  fashion  of  soothsaying,  in  which 
Mrs.  George  Greene  was  a  true  believer — that  there 
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was,  owing  to  the  diligence  with  which  the  fierce 
light  of  scandal  had  been  thrown  upon  the  actions 
of  Mrs.  Farquhar  and  Mrs.  Hildersley,  not  the  most 
remote  chance  of  her  little  flirtations  being  told  in 
Grath  or  published  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ! 

They  say  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good !  Aye,  and  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  Mrs.  Greorge 
Gfreene  when  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at 
another  woman ! 

Eeally  at  this  time  Blankhampton  folk  were  quite 
hard  up  for  something  to  chat  about,  for  the  pre- 
parations for  Madge  Trafford's  wedding  were 
carried  on  without  much  fuss  and,  except  among 
themselves,  the  family  at  No.  7  St.  Eve's  did  not 
discuss  them  very  much ;  certainly,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  fuss  and  parade  which  had  attended 
To-To  Antrobus's  bridal  arrangements,  and  no 
coining  and  putting  into  circulation  of  such  mar- 
vellous stories  of  the  glories  and  grandeurs  to  come. 
Naturally  enough ;  for  Madge's  diamonds,  her  gold- 
mounted  dressing-case,  her  dark  sables,  her  victoria 
and  high-stepping  ponies,  her  social  position  and 
her  settlements  were  all  assured  facts  and  needed 
no  "  bounce  "  to  convince  the  world  that  they  had 
an  existence. 

But  with  poor  little  To-To  Brentham  it  was  all 
quite  different.  After  ten  days  spent  amid  the 
delights  of  London — where  she  had  never  been  in 
all  her  life  before — she  and  the  festive  Herrick 
came  back  to  Blankhampton  on  their  way  to  visit 
the  dear  old  gentleman  who  was  a  little  "odd." 
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It  is  surely  at  this  point  of  the  story  almost 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  To-To  gave  herself  airs  ! 
She  wore  a  white  feather,  and,  like  most  young 
ladies  who  have  not  been  long  married,  she,  who 
had  all  her  life  gone  on  foot,  now  found  it  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  walk  more  than  a  few  yards  on  her 
own  feet.  Consequently,  Blankhampton  for  several 
days  was  edified  by  the  sight  of  an  open  cab  con- 
taining the  bride  and  Mrs.  Hugh  who  sat  on  the 
back  seat,  while  opposite  to  them  was  the  charming 
countenance  of  Herrick,  who  had  just  the  expression 
of  a  man  about  to  recite  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  to  an  audience  of  which  he  was  not  sure. 

Polly  flatly  declined  to  attend  this  particular 
parade;  she  did  not  like  cabs  and  she  said  that 
she  saw  more  than  enough  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom at  meal  times. 

But  To-To  did  not  remain  very  long  in  Blank- 
hampton ;  rather  did  she  flash  like  some  familiar 
comet  which  had  acquired  a  new  tail  across  the 
horizon  of  her  youth's  world.  Then  comet  and  tail 
alike  vanished  in  the  direction  of  that  earthly 
paradise — a  brighter  and  sunnier  clime  than  com- 
mon-place Blankhampton  people  knew  aught  of — 
wherein  in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  dwelt  the  delightful  old  gentleman,  who 
was  a  little  "  odd." 

And  as  after  this  Lord  Charterhouse  went  away 
for  a  few  days,  the  gossips  had  nothing  to  talk 
about  but  dear  Lady  Margaret's  new  feather  or  the 
latest  accident  caused  by  the  Lord  Bishop's  big  ark 
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of  a  'bus.  Upon  the  latter  item  of  news  they  settled 
down  with  the  ravenous  interest  of  a  cloud  of  flies 
upon  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  they  discussed  it  in  all 
its  bearings — they  turned  it  inside-out,  so  to  speak, 
and  viewed  it  from  every  possible  standpoint.  How 
there  never  were  such  mixtures  of  cool  impudence 
and  supercilious  arrogance  as  the  men-servants  of 
ME — how,  in  this  case  the  high  and  mighty  coach- 
man had  deliberately  run  a  poor  fellow  down, 
explaining  blandly,  when  the  by-standers  angrily 
upbraided  him  for  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
"  really  very  sorry — didn't  mean  to  hurt  the  poor 
chap — but  thought  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way." 

"  Queer  thing  it  is,"  remarked  one  parson  to 
another — "  that  you  can  always  tell  a  man's  breed 
by  his  servants'  manners.  'Pon  my  word,  one  never 
gets  such  cheek  anywhere  as  one  gets  at  the  Palace  ; 
somehow  superciliousness  and  cheek  seem  to  pervade 
the  whole  place." 

"  Yes — the  last  time  I  went  to  see  John,"  laughed 
tbe  other — "I  went  off  in  rather  a  hurry  and  when 
I  got  into  the  hall,  the  butler  asked  me  in  a  crush- 
ing tone  if  I  should  like  to  have  my  coat  brushed 
before  I  went  in  to  see  his  lordship  ?  I  gave  a  look 
at  myself  and  if  I  hadn't  forgotten  to  change  my 
coat.  I'd  washed  my  hands  and  all  that — for  I'd 
been  gardening  that  morning — but  I'd  forgotten  to 
change  an  old  shooting-jacket  that  I  always  wear 
about  the  garden.  So  I  took  his  offer  of  a  brush- 
down  and,  upon  my  word,  he  brushed  me  down  as 
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gingerly  as  if  I'd  been  rolling  about  the  stable-yard. 
All  the  same  though,  when  I  gave  him  half-a-crown 
for  doing  it  he  took  that  without  any  mincing  and 
finger-tips." 

"  Ah !  yes,  I've  no  doubt — that  was  another  thing 
altogether,"  said  the  first  man. 

But  if  the  City  of  Blankhampton  was  on  the 
whole,  very  dull  just  then,  the  pretty  house  in  St. 
Eve's  was  as  blithe  and  bright  as  well  could  be. 
The  Traffords  were  all  as  merry  as  crickets  and  as 
busy  as  bees,  and  in  the  general  air  of  hilarity 
Laura  quite  forgot  to  look  askance  at  Staunton — who 
rose  to  the  occasion  as  a  brave  man  and  a  gentleman 
ought  to  do. 

It  happened  thus :  He  went  to  call  one  day  to 
take  a  box  of  fruit  for  Mrs.  Trafford  which  had 
come  from  Orford  in  charge  of  a  servant,  who  had 
been  to  Orford  Place  with  a  horse  which  he  had 
bought  for  his  father.  Orford  might  just  as  well 
have  sent  the  box  straight  to  Mrs.  Trafford  but  he 
knew  it  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  Sir  Anthony 
Staunton's  going  to  the  house  where  his  beloved 
was.  As  may  be  believed,  Staunton  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
given  him,  and  when  he  reached  St.  Eve's  and  was 
told  that  Mrs.  Trafford  was  at  home,  Cox  showed 
him  up  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
neither  Mrs.  Trafford  nor  Julia  but  only  pretty 
Laura.  And  somehow  Laura  quite  forgot  her  little 
airs  of  distance  and  coldness  and  came  to  meet  him 
with  radiant  looks  and  shining  eyes. 
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"  More  presents  ! "  she  exclaimed, — "  Oh !  isn't 
Madge  a  lucky  girl  ?  I  had  a  letter  from  her  this 
morning  and  only  fancy,  Lady  Ceespring  has  given 
her  a  whole  set  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  Isn't  she 
lucky?" 

"  Very  ! — You  are  fond  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
Miss  Laurie  ? "  he  asked :  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  him  that  he  used  the  pretty  pet- 
name  by  which  Madge  usually  called  her. 

"  Oh !  rather — who  would  not  be  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  I  don't  know  though,  that  I  am  so  very  fond  of 
rubies,  except  that  they  are  beautiful  and  of  great 
value,  and  one  values  them  accordingly.  But  my 
stones,"  she  added,  with  the  hearty  zest  with  which 
almost  any  girl  speaks  of  precious  gems — "  are 
sapphires.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  stone  on 
earth  so  lovely  as  a  sapphire." 

Staunton  drew  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

"  Miss  Laurie — "  he  began,  in  an  eager,  trembling 
voice.  "I've  no  right  I  know — because  I'm  a 
poor  devil  without  money  or  anything  to  recommend 
him — but — but — if  you'll  only  give  me  one  little 
iind  look,  I — I  will  love  you  for  ever,  and  I  can 
give  you  the  finest  sapphires  in  England." 

"  How — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  What  do  1  mean — ?  Why,  that  I  love  you,  my 
darling,"  he  answered  joyously,  for  now  that  he  had 
made  the  plunge,  he  was  bold  enough  and  went 
ahead  with  his  wooing  right  bravely  and  gallantly. 
"  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  isn't  such  a  match  as 
you    ought  to  make,  except  in  that  I  adore  you, 
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but  I  don't  know  where  you'll  find  anyone  who  will 
love  you  better,  aye  or  half  as  well  as  I  shall  do  — 
as  I  do,"  he  ended  triumphantly. 

Laura  Trafford  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  down 
at  the  floor,  aside  at  the  window,  and  then  to  the 
other  side  at  the  fireplace. 

"  I — I — really — couldn't  marry  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  finest  sapphires  in  England,"  she  said  very 
demurely. 

For  a  moment  Staunton  looked  very  blank. 

"  Could  you  marry  me  for  myself  ?  "  he  demanded 
breathlessly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  could  marry  you  for  yourself,"  said  she 
softly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  SEEKER   AFTER   TRUTH. 

"  If  we  engage  in  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  familiarities, 
we  set  our  gates  open  to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time. " 

— Cowley. 

When  Mrs.  Trafford  came  in  that  afternoon  followed 
by  Colonel  Coles,  who  had  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
cup  of  tea  in  a  very  forlorn  hope  of  picking  up 
some  shreds  of  gossip,  she  saw  in  a  moment  what 
had  happened. 

So  did  Colonel  Coles  ! 

With  a  well-meant  effort  to  spare  her  daughter 
any  little  feeling  of  confusion  in  these  her  new 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Trafford  made  no  scruple  of 
dissembling ;  neither,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  at  the 
truth  did  Colonel  Coles.  Consequently  a  kind  of 
"  Pull  devil,  pull  baker  "  game  ensued,  which  would 
have  given  infinite  amusement  to  Orford  had  he 
been  there  to  see,  but  which  was  utterly  thrown 
away  upon  the  audience  present. 

"  How  very  cold  it  is  to-day,"  Mrs.  Trafford 
began — "  Oh ! — how  do  you  do,  Sir  Anthony  ? 
Bitterly  cold,  is  it  not?  Er — Dear  me,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  one's  gloves  off !  Er — I 
hope  Cox  will  let  us  have  tea  immediately — I  am 
quite   famishing.     Er — Laura,  my  love,  you  don't 
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look  very  well — "   eyeing  her  critically — then  with 
extreme  carelessness — "  Have  you  a  headache  ?  " 

Laura  turned  scarlet. 

"  Oh  !  no,  Mother  dear,  thanks,  not  in  the  least," 
she  answered  stealing  a  glance  at  Staunton,  who 
was  wishing  the  old  gossip  at  Jericho  or  Kams- 
chatcha  or  perdition  or  any  where  except  in  Mrs. 
Trafford's  comfortable  and  cosy  drawing-room. 

But  Colonel  Coles,  having  been  bidden  to  take  off 
his  coat  in  the  hall,  had  no  notion  of  betaking 
himself  away  without  either  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
tea  and  hot  buttered  scones  for  which  the  little 
widow's  five  o'clock  gatherings  were  famous,  or  the 
prime  bit  of  news  which  he  could  see  for  himself 
was  to  be  had  by  waiting  for,  as  plainly  as  he  could 
see  the  nose  on  his  own  rubicund  old  countenance 
when  he  looked  in  the  glass  to  shave  on  a  morning. 
Therefore  instead  of  taking  warning  by  Laura's 
blushes  and  Staunton's  dark  looks,  or  by  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's uneasy  efforts  at  conversation,  the  hardened 
old  sinner  only  settled  himself  more  comfortably 
down  in  the  big  velvet  chair  into  which  he  had 
dropped,  and  remarked  affably  that  although  the 
day  was  certainly  bitterly  cold,  not  in  fact  fit  for  a 
dog  to  be  out  on,  it  was  some  compensation  that  the 
room  was  charmingly  warm  and  that  he  and  Staunton 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  receiving  the  blessing  of 
Mrs.  Trafford's  pleasant  and  genial  hospitality. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  that  moment 
Sir  Anthony  Staunton  could  cheerfully  have  snuffed 
the  old  Colonel  out  completely ;   old  Coles  saw  it 
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plainly  enough,  and  to  put  the  time  on,  began  to 
tell  a  story  at  once.  It  was  a  good  story  apropos  of 
Mrs.  Hugh  Antrobus,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  some- 
what relaxing  the  very  tight  tension  at  which  the 
whole  party  seemed  to  be  strung. 

"  I  was  calling  on  Mrs.  Antrobus  yesterday,"  he 
began,  blandly  disregarding  the  general  frost  in 
the  air — "  and  I  found  Grreatorex  of  the  Blankshire 
Regiment  there — I  think  he  had  never  been  before, 
Mrs.  Antrobus  was  so  very  profuse. 

" '  I  see,  Colonel  Grreatorex,  she  began  in  her  most 
impressive  tones — '  that  your  BATTALION  is  going 
to  be  moved  very  shortly  to  Ald-ershot.' 

" '  Oh  !  yes,  very  soon,'  returned  Grreatorex,  '  and 
very  sorry  we  are,  for  we  all  like  Blankhampton  as 
much  as  we  detest  Aldershot.' 

" '  It  is  very  near  TOWN,'  said  Mrs.  Antrobus,  as 
if  '  Town '  was  an  essential  element  in  every 
respectable  person's  life. 

'"  Oh  !  yes — that's  one  of  the  few  alleviating 
circumstances  attending  a  move  to  such  a  forgotten 
spot,'  Grreatorex  answered. 

"  '  Yes — Er — I  so  often  see  your  battalion  men- 
tioned in  the  different  papers.  'The  1st  BAT- 
TALION of  the  Royal  Blankshire  Regiment,  under 
the  com-MAND  of  Colonel  Grreatorex ' — and  so  on. 
'  I  don't  know,  by  the  by,'  she  added  with  a  little 
airy  laugh — '  what  a  BATTALION  is — Is  it  three 
or  four  regiments  ?  ' 

"  *  No — there  are  two  battalions  to  a  regiment,' 
replied  Greatorex. 

16 
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" '  Oh !  dear — '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Antrobus  in  a 
very  blank  tone — '  tben  do  you  only  command  half 
a  regiment  ?  ' 

" '  You  should  have  seen  Greatorex's  face,'  Colonel 
Coles  wound  up,  his  visage  shining  with  enjoyment 
— "  I  assure  you,  it  was  worth  walking  ten  miles  to 
see." 

Somehow  the  story  put  them  all  into  more  easy 
attitudes,  and  when  Cox  appeared  with  the  tea-tray 
there  was  a  merry  little  scuffle  between  Laura  and 
her  mother  as  to  who  should  do  the  honours 
thereof. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  like  doing  it !  "  Mrs.  Trafford 
cried. 

"So  do  I.  Dear  Mother,  let  me  do  it,"  cried 
Laura,  with  such  evident  desire  in  her  tones,  that 
the  little  widow  gave  way  and  set  herself  to  give 
such  entertainment  to  the  old  Colonel  that  he 
would  not  be  following  too  closely  the  movements 
and  doings  of  the  pair  at  the  tea-table. 

Vain  attempt !  Not  one  glance,  not  one  smile, 
not  one  word  escaped  the  lynx  eyes  and  sharp  ears 
of  the  genial  old  man,  who  extracted  all  the 
pleasure  and  interest  in  his  life  out  of  the  foibles 
and  the  follies,  the  doings  and  the  undoings,  the 
marryings  and  giving  in  marriage  of  his  neighbours ! 
He  saw  it  all — took  note  of  every  touch  of  the 
hands  in  passing  cups  and  plates  to  and  fro,  of 
every  tender  tone,  of  every  tremor  of  so  much — or 
so  little — as  an  eyelash.  Oh !  he  saw  so  well,  so 
well ;  and  yet  he  could  not  make  his  adieux  and  go 
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off  quietly  to  retail  the  news  abroad,  for,  at  present, 
be  could  only  surmise  and  conjecture  that  the  two 
had  really  come  to  an  understanding ;  so,  as  he  had 
not  sufficient  audacity  to  put  the  question  plump 
and  plain,  either  to  Staunton  or  Laura,  he  had  no 
course  but  to  hang  on  until  something  turned  up 
which  would  cause  the  mention  of  the  engagement, 
or  until  seven  o'clock  arrived,  when  he  would  have 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  remaining. 

Julia  came  in  presently,  bringing  in  the  Damerel 
girls,  who  promptly  pounced  upon  the  old  Colonel 
and  demanded  his  opinion  upon  some  trumpery  bit 
of  old  china  which  they  had  picked  up  that  afternoon 
for  a  shilling  or  so. 

"Look  here,  Colonel  Coles — see  this!  Isn't  it 
too  lovely  ? "  unwrapping  the  tissue  paper  which 
enfolded  it,  and  bringing  to  light  a  little  cracked 
and  chipped  Lowestoft  bowl.  "Isn't  it  quite  too 
beautiful  ?  And  Mrs.  Lee  guarantees  that  it  is  a 
bit  of  real  du  Barri." 

"Ah! — H' — m!  du  Barri — eh?"  repeated  the 
old  Colonel,  who  had  got  his  glasses  out  and  was 
now  holding  the  bit  of  "  bigotry  and  virtue  "  under 
a  strict  scrutiny.  "  Well,  really,  Miss  Damerel,  I 
don't  think  I  know  very  much  about  French 
porcelain.  Eose  du  Barri,  is  it  ?  H' — m — well,  I 
should  have  thought  it  was — er — that  it  was — er 
— "  but  for  the  life  of  him,  dear  old  soul,  he,  being 
brim  full  and  running  over  with  his  discovery  about 
Staunton  and  Laura,  could  not  remember  exactly 
upon  which  of  the  English  potteries  to  father  Miss 
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Damerel's  new  acquisition — so  he  broke  off  short 
and  began  turning  the  cup  over  and  over,  as  if  he 
was  the  sole  possessor  of  all  knowledge  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  art. 

"  Yes — that  it  was — "  repeated  the  two  girls  in 
a  breath,  and  with  an  air  of  hanging  upon  the 
words  of  wisdom.  "That  it  was  what,  Colonel 
Coles?" 

"  Kockingham,  I  think,"  said  he,  driven  at  last 
up  into  a  corner." 

"  Oh !  Eockingham !  Do  you  hear  that, 
Elizabeth  ?  Colonel  Coles  says  it  is  Rockingham — 
and  he  knows  all  about  it — "  and  so  Miss  Damerel 
carefully  put  the  cup  once  more  in  its  wrappings  of 
tissue-paper,  and  hid  it  away  in  \he  recesses  of  her 
muff. 

Now  as  the  hands  of  the  clonk  were  fast  stealing 
on,  and  he  seemed  no  nearer  to  getting  any 
authentic  information,  Colonel  Coles  began  to 
fidget  about  the  room,  saying  that  he  really  must 
be  off,  yet  not  going — until  at  last,  he  found  a 
chance  of  whispering  to  Margaret  Damerel. 

"I  say,  Miss  Damerel,"  he  murmured,  "have 
you  heard  the  news  ?  " 

"  No — news  ?  What  news,  Colonel  Coles  ?  "  said 
she  in  a  voice  which  was  perfectly  audible  through- 
out the  whole  room. 

"Why — about — "  and  then  he  glanced  signifi- 
cantly at  the  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place. 

Miss  Damerel,  without  the  slightest  concealment, 
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or  attempt  thereat,  turned  her  head  and  surveyed 
the  group. 

"  Do  you  mean  Sir  Anthony  ? "  she  asked. 
— "No,  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  him. 
What  is  being  said  about  him  ?  " 

By  this  time  Sir  Anthony,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Laura, 
and  Elizabeth  Damerel  had  all  turned  to  hear  what 
was  passing  between  Margaret  and  the  Colonel — 
so  the  Colonel  not  being  inclined  to  speak  out 
plainly  and  say  that  he  suspected  Staunton  and 
Laura  had  come  to  an  understanding,  began  to 
say  "  good-bye  "  in  right  down  good  earnest. 

"  Yes — yes — I  must  be  going,  thanks,"  he  said  as 
Mrs.  Trafford  very  willingly  shook  hands  with  him 
— "  got  several  shops  to  call  at  on  my  way  home — 
a  thousand  thanks — good-bye — good-bye." 

There  was  a  broad  smile  upon  every  face  as  the 
door  opened  and  closed  behind  him. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  especially  pressing  the  dear 
old  chap  to  stay,  Mrs.  Trafford,"  said  Staunton  to 
the  little  widow. 

"  I  like  Colonel  Coles  immensely,"  she  returned, 
"  but  this  afternoon,  he  was  scarcely  so  entertaining 
as  usual." 

"  That  was  a  good  story  he  told  about  Mrs. 
Antrobus  though,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  good.  I  wonder  if  he  made  it  up  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Trafford  in  a  musing  tone — "I  always 
feel,  don't  you  know,  a  little  uncertain  about  those 
people  who  tell  such  good  stories — always  as  if  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  next  they  tell  will  be  at  the 
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expense  of  oneself;  and  somehow,  nobody  really 
likes  to  think  they  are  made  the  subject  of  good 
stories,  however  good-natured  they  may  be." 

"  I  think  it  is  horrid.  Come,  Margaret,"  put  in 
Elizabeth  Damerel — "  Grood-bye,  Mrs.  Trafford,  yes, 
we  must  go,  thanks ;  we  are  dining  at  the  Maule- 
verers  to-night." 

Mrs.  Trafford  froze  instantly.  "Grood-bye,  my 
dears,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  ice. 
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CHAPTER  XXV- 

PEOSPECTS   BRIGHTEN. 

"  Fix  yourself  upon  the  wealthy.  In  a  word,  take  this  for  a 
golden  rule  through  life — never,  never  have  a  friend  that's  poorer 
than  yourself." 

— Douglas  Jerrold. 

Undoubtedly — and  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  the 
remark  before,  but  I  must  be  forgiven  and  allowed 
to  repeat  it  once  more — Mrs.  Trafford  was  a  remark- 
ably 'cute  and  clever  little  woman ;  in  fact,  she  was 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  acumen  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  goodly  heritage  both 
to  herself  and  her  children — that  blessed  faculty  of 
being  able  thoroughly  to  look  out  for  "number 
one." 

A  less  clever  woman — Mrs.  Hugh  Antrobus  for 
instance  who  simply  could  not  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  her,  or  Mrs.  Mornington-Browne 
whose  small  machinations  were  quite  pathetic  in 
their  timid  and  bungling  simplicity — would  have 
been  not  a  little  elated  by  a  second  brilliant  mar- 
riage being  arranged  for  one  of  her  young  ladies. 
Not  so  Mrs.  Trafford  !  She  knew  better.  No,  on  the 
contrary — she  sent  off  at  once  for  Georgie  Farquhar 
and  poured  into  her  sympathetic  ears   her  joy  at 
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Laura's  good  fortune  in  becoming  engaged  to  the 
man  of  her  choice ;  she  praised  Sir  Anthony  for  his 
handsome  looks,  his  suitable  age,  his  devotedness  to 
Laura,  whom  he  seemed  simply  to  worship. 

But  she  said  not  a  word  of  her  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion at  her  pretty  Laura  becoming  '  my  lady  '  or  of 
dissatisfaction  that  Sir  Anthony  had  scarcely  enough 
money  to  live  comfortably  in  a  quiet  way  and  not 
a  tenth  part  as  much  as  was  really  necessary  to  keep 
up  in  a  suitable  way  the  position  to  which  he  had 
been  born ! 

Her  manner  from  first  to  last  was  indeed  judi- 
ciousness itself,  and — just  reward — when  Orford 
brought  Madge  home  again,  he  had  not  been  in  the 
house  five  minutes  before  he  had  put  matters  in 
quite  a  different  light. 

"  So  the  dear  old  chap  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing at  last  ?  "  he  said.    "  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"They  are  out  driving,  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Trafford,  plying  her  knitting  needles  very  fast. 

"  Oh  !  I  see ;  well,  you're  very  glad  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Marcus  !  " — she  just  gave  him  one  expres- 
sive look  and  went  ahead  at  her  knitting  once 
more. 

"  Ah  ! — Cambridge  blue  and  purple — his  racing 
colours !     So  I  needn't  ask  if  those  are  for  him." 

"  Yes,  yours  are  finished." 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  How  you  must  have 
toiled  at  them.  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Traff',  and  Staunton  will  appreciate 
them  as  much  as  I  do.     By  the  by,  are  the  Aunts 
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coming  down  or  is  he  going  to  take  Laura  to  see 
them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  mentioned  his  Aunts," 
returned  Mrs.  Trafford,  with  rather  a  startled  air, 
"  except  that,  of  course,  I  knew  all  along  that 
he  had  those  relatives.  Why  should  they — at 
least,  are  they  more  to  him  than  Aunts  usually 
are?" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  TrafP,"  Orford  cried— "  Is  it 
possible  that  I  have  never  told  you  about  Staunton's 
Aunts  ?  Bless  me.  Why  they  are  the  old  chap's 
one  hope  of  wealth  and  riches.  They're  frightfully 
rich — they're  disgustingly  rich,  and  Pops — Staunton, 
that  is — is  pretty  nearly  sure  of  all  they  possess  ; 
indeed  I  believe  he  is  as  sure  as  a  man  ever  can  be 
of  property  that  is  not  entailed,  of  all  that  the  eldest 
one  has." 

"  And  they  are  Stauntons  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trafford 
who  was  so  interested  by  this  new  revelation  that 
she  forgot  her  blue  and  purple  sock  and  let  her 
hands  fall  idly  in  her  lap. 

So  Marcus  Orford  told  her  everyting  that  he 
knew  about  the  two  old  ladies  who  were  to  a  great 
extent  the  rulers  of  Sir  Anthony  Staunton's  destiny, 
and  together  they  agreed — or  rather  Orford  sug- 
gested and  Mrs.  Trafford  agreed  with  him — that  on 
all  accounts  it  would  be  best  and  wisest  to  make  the 
two  old  ladies  as  pleased  with  the  marriage  as 
possible,  for  as  Orford  put  it — "What's  the  good 
of  some  other  fellow  coming  in  for  the  money  which 
it  is  very  certain  they  cannot  take  with    them  ?     I 
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believe,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh — "  that  Miss  Lavinia 
who  is  a  gay  and  giddy  young  thing  about  sixty- 
five  and  thinks  herself  quite  skittish  because  her 
sister  happens  to  be  some  ten  years  or  so  older,  is  a 
little  difficult  to  manage,  but  lor!  Mrs.  Traff', 
if  you  could  manage  my  father  —  and  you  did 
that,  never  anyone  better — you  can  surely  manage 
her." 

She  was  very  clever !  Armed  with  this  know- 
ledge she  quietly  asked  Staunton  that  evening  "  if 
his  Aunts  were  able  to  travel  ?  " 

"  Travel  ?  Oh  !  yes,  Mrs.  Traff' "  for  he  too  had 
promptly  asserted  his  rights — called  her  Mrs.  Traff' 
and  demanded  a  separate  tea-tray  upon  occasion — 
"  they  travel  all  over  the  place,  always  spend  the 
winter  in  the  South.  I  rather  fancy  they  go  to 
Nice  this  year." 

"  Do  they  know  of  your  engagement  yet  ?  " 

He  looked  a  little  ashamed — "Well — er — the  fact 
is,  I  hate  writing  letters  Mrs.  Traff' — and  I  put  it 
off — and — and  they  are  not  very  interesting  old 
ladies  and  Miss  Lavinia  is  sure  to  want  to  come — 
she  is  always  dodging  and  contriving  how  she  can 
get  into  my  quarters — and  really,  you  know,  I  just 
let  it  slide." 

"  But  they  are  your  nearest  relatives,  are  they 
not  ? "  Mrs.  Trafford  enquired,  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  work. 

"  Well,  yes,  that  is  so,"  he  admitted. 

"  I  think  then  you  ought  to  let  them  know  what 
has  happened,"  she  said  gravely  — "  and  of  course,  if 
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tliey  wish  to  come  and  see  us  all — and  it  is  very 
natural  that  they  should — there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  they  should  not  do  so." 

"  Oh !  yes — yes — but  I  thought  by-and-by — when 
the  wedding  is  over  and  done  with.  You  are  all  so 
busy  now — I  am  sure  you  don't  want  any  old  ladies 
full  of  whims  and  caprices  bothering  you  just 
now." 

Mrs.  Trafford  laughed. 

"  Oh !  by-and-by  is  no  time — no  time  at  all.  I 
should  greatly  prefer,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to 
ask  them  to  come  for  the  wedding.  I  can  hardly 
offer  to  put  them  up,  but  if  they  will  do  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Ceespring  did,  it  will  be  very  much  more 
agreeable  to  be  acquainted  all  round." 

Now  to  tell  the  honest  truth  Staunton  had  been 
wondering  time  and  again,  how  he  should  break  the 
step  he  had  taken  to  his  aunts,  who  might  take  it  all 
right  but  who  yet  might  say — in  the  plain  and  cold- 
blooded fashion,  in  which  only  rich  relations  can 
make  remarks  to  poor  ones — that  he,  who  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  make  his  income  quite  cover  his 
expenditure,  must  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  mad 
to  dream  of  saddling  himself  with  a  wife  who  would 
come  to  him  empty-handed,  and  he  saw  in  an 
instant  the  long-headed  clear-sightedness  of  his 
future  mother-in-law's  suggestion. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said  to  himself — "  Orford  was  right 
when  he  said  she  was  one  of  the  cleverest  little 
women  alive — yes,  of  course,  get  them  here  when 
everything  is  at  its  best  for  the  wedding  and  they 
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can  hob-nob  with  the  Ceesprings,  and  there'll 
be  no  more  bother — By  Jove !  what  a  head  she 
has." 

Aloud  he  said — "  Keally  Mrs.  Trafford,  it  is  very 
good  of  you  to  think  about  them — I'm  sure  they 
will  be  delighted  to  come  and  see  Laurie  and  all  of 
you.  I  meant,  of  course,  to  ask  you  if  I  might 
suggest  it  to  them  a  little  later,  but  I  know  they 
will  like  it  immensely  ;  and  I  know  you  will  like  my 
Aunt  Theodosia  very  much — She  has  always  been 
the  best  of  friends  to  me  and  I  owe  her  more  than 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  your  Aunt,  Anthony," 
said  Mrs.  Trafford  with  her  most  motherly  air — and 
when  she  put  that  on  she  was  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  any  other  time. 

Staunton  laughed  outright. 

"  Yes,  you'll  like  her,  I  know — everybody  does. 
But  to  be  quite  candid,  Mrs.  Traff ',  Miss  Lavinia 
really  is  a,  caution,  though,  of  course,  if  anybody 
can  get  on  with  her,  you/ll  be  able  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Trafford  put  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  her 
forehead  and  thought  deeply  for.a  minute. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  she  cried  at  last, 
clapping  her  hands  and  laughing  as  merrily  as  a 
child,  "  we'll  give  that  dear  old  Lord  Ceespring  a 
hint — and  get  him  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  Miss  Lavinia.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  move  ?  " 

Staunton  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 

"Oh!     Mrs.    Traff'— Mrs.     Traff'!      My   Aunt 
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Lavinia  used  to — to — dance  with  Lord  Ceespring 
in  the  days  gone  by ;  Cecil  Orford  he  was  then  ! 
Why,  it  would  be  simply  the  grandest  joke  in  the 
world  to  see  them  meet." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  the 
fun  of  seeing  the  grandest  joke  in  the  world." 

But,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Trafford  had  no  intention 
of  risking  her  daughter's  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
the  greatest  joke  that  ever  raised  a  laugh.  Therefore 
she  worded  her  letter  of  invitation  so  that  it  should 
give  clear  and  distinct  information  to  the  two  old 
ladies  in  Belgrave  Square  as  to  the  man  whom 
her  niece  was  about  to  marry  and  whom,  if  they 
accepted  her  invitation,  they  would  be  likely  to 
meet  at  the  wedding. 

The  invitation  was  written  and  sent  off  a  post 
later  than  Staunton's  letter  of  announcement ;  and 
when  it  was  gone,  Mrs.  Trafford  sat  down  quietly 
to  wait,  preserving  to  the  outer  world  the  same 
modest  lack  of  elation  in  her  manner,  such  as  made 
just  ten  times  the  impression,  upon  the  best  set  of 
people,  that  all  the  assumption  and  "  bounce  "  in 
the  wide  world  could  have  done. 

And  Blankhampton  was  furious ! 

For  the  news  soon  spread,  as  Colonel  Coles, 
although  he  had  had  the  most  honourable  inten- 
tions of  not  saying  so  much  as  a  single  word  until 
he  really  knew  for  certain  that  Sir  Anthony 
Staunton  was  engaged  to  Laura  Trafford,  had 
when  dining  out  that  evening  when  he  had  gone 
away  in  doubt  and  yet  not  in  doubt,  found  himself 
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by  reason  of  the  general  dearth  of  news,  so  hard 
put  to  it  for  something  to  say,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  run  the  risk  of  proving  himself  a  false  prophet, 
and  so  gave  out  what  he  thought  was  true  as  a 
positive  fact. 


*"'* 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 


A   GLEAM   OF   TRUTH. 


"  We  walk  through  the  world  like  the  blind,  not  knowing 
whither  we  are  going,  regarding  as  bad  what  is  good,  regarding 
as  good  what  is  bad." 

— Sevigne. 

And  during  all  this  time  the  terrible  scandal  con- 
cerning Captain  Graham's  frustrated  elopement,  had 
not  been  cleared  up. 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  had  not 
been  very  long,  though  it  had  seemed  so  to  those 
immediately  concerned — to  little  Mrs.  Farquhar, 
who  clung  determinedly  to  her  husband's  side  and 
shrank  more  than  ever  from  going  out  among  the 
people,  who  believed  her  to  be  as  bad  as  she  knew 
Emily  Hildersley  was.  If  anything  it  seemed  still 
longer  to  that  miserable  woman — alone  except  for 
her  five  little  innocent  children,  who  prattled  in- 
cessantly of  their  father,  wondered  when  he  would 
come  home  again,  who  gave  infinite  labour  and 
pains  to  the  composition  of  long  and  affectionate 
letters  to  him,  to  the  detriment  of  pinafores  and 
frocks  and  table-clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  fingers 
and  indeed  anything  else  which  came  within  reach 
of  the  ink-pot;  and  apart  from  the  pain  and  shame 
of  meeting  their  innocent  eyes  and  answering  their 
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innocent  questions,  Emily  Hildersley  had  set  her- 
self a  heavy  task  by  trying  to  shift  her  sin  upon  the 
sinless  shoulders  of  another  woman,  her  friend ! 
She  had  to  write  long  and  loving  letters  to  that 
brave  soldier,  broiling  under  an  eastern  sun — to 
string  together  words  of  love  and  terms  of  endear- 
ment such  as  had  no  place  in  her  heart  for  him — 
to  tell  him  that  she  wore  his  bracelet  night  and  day 
and  kissed  his  portrait  at  morning  and  at  eventide 
— in  short,  to  write  the  whole  tissue  of  lies  by 
which  she  must  if  possible — now  that  Cfraham  had 
utterly  cast  her  off — cajole  him  into  believing  she 
was  the  true  and  tender  wife  that  she  was  not. 
Aye,  indeed,  the  time  was  very,  very  long  to  her, 
though  as  yet,  it  could  only  be  measured  by  days 
or  barely  by  weeks  ;  but  perhaps  it  dragged  by  the 
most  slowly  of  all  to  the  chief  of  sinners  in  the 
affair,  Graham !  To  him  it  seemed  as  if  the  days 
and  hours  never  would  go  by — as  if  the  minutes 
lagged  and  loitered  on  their  way  and  the  very  sun 
stood  still  once  more. 

He  had  so  much  at  stake  !  What  he  called  his 
honour  for  one  thing — what  the  world  called  his 
social  position  for  another  !  And  he  was  so  im- 
patient !  so  impatient  to  see  the  Farquhars,  husband 
and  wife  alike,  sickened  and  worn-out  by  the 
impossibility  of  proving  her  innocence  !  He  was  so 
impatient  to  see  her  down — down — down  in  the 
very  dust  of  the  earth,  covered  with  shame,  loaded 
with  dishonour !  Yes,  it  was  wicked — it  was 
cowardly — it     was     despicable ;  yet    there     are    a 
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great  many  wicked,  cowardly  and  despicable  men  in 
this  world,  and  a  few  even  in  the  Profession  of 
Honour,  and  these  make  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  for  those  whom  they  crush  with  the 
enormous  weight  of  their  own  innate  and  ruthless 
power  of  evil.  Without  doubt  the  power  of  good- 
ness is  the  greatest  lever  that  moves  the  world ;  still 
the  power  of  evil,  of  wickedness,  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  most  things  and  most  people,  and 
generally  it  is  most  active  when  its  opposite  of 
goodness  chances  to  be  either  quiescent  or  else  very 
much  occupied  elsewhere. 

He  hardly  expected  that  Farquhar  would  really 
carry  the  affair  into  court — rather,  he  thought  he 
would  prowl  about  and  try  to  get  together  enough 
evidence  to  clear  her  from  the  slander  which  now 
overshadowed  her,  and  failing  to  do  that, — Graham 
never  contemplated  for  a  moment  that  Farquhar 
could  do  aught  but  fail — failing  that,  he  would 
quietly  take  his  wife  away  and  trust  to  time  to 
blot  out  the  stains  upon  her  fair  name. 

"But,"  quoth  Graham  to  himself— "  I'll  follow 
them  round  and  bowl  them  out  wherever  they  get 
a  hold  on  anyone." 

Of  course,  he  knew  that  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  Emily  Hildersley  would  grow  weary 
of  the  game  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
truth — but  he  was  not  much  afraid  of  that  coming 
to  pass.  No,  Mrs.  Hildersley's  stake  was  like  his, 
a  very  big  one,  and  there  was  but  small  fear  that 
she  would  ruin  herself  for  ever,  not  only  in    her 

17 
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husband's    eyes    but    in    the    sight  of  the   whole 
world. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  this  man !  Well,  just  at  this  time  that 
meek  and  crushed-looking  little  woman  was  the 
recipient  of  much  attention  from  the  gay  Lothario 
whose  flirtations  and  love-affairs  seemed  to  have 
demoralised  the  whole  of  Blankhampton  society. 

She  had  not  heard  a  breath  of  the  scandal  con- 
cerning her  husband,  which  had  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city — it  often  happens 
that  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  a  scandal 
are  the  last  to  hear  of  it !  So  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  her  husband  had  become  so  attentive  to 
her,  though  she  guessed  it  was  from  no  good  motive. 

As  a  rule  she  was  accustomed  to  drive  and  walk 
alone  or  with  her  children,  excepting  on  Sunday  when 
they  generally  went  to  the  Parish  together,  she  was 
accustomed  to  pay  all  visits  alone,  and  generally,  to 
go  to  such  afternoon  entertainments  as  were  going 
in  the  town  by  herself,  as  often  as  ^not  meeting  her 
husband  at  them  and  watching  him  pay  court  to 
Mrs.  Hildersley,  whom  she  disliked  and  despised 
beyond  everything  and  everybody. 

But  now,  day  by  day,  he  was  to  be  seen  driving 
the  stanhope-phseton  with  his  wife  beside  him  and  a 
couple  of  children  with  the  groom  on  the  back-seat ; 
and  as  everyone  could  see  the  puzzled  air  with 
which  she  accepted  the  new  state  of  things,  her 
friends  mercifully  spared  her  the  infliction  of  the 
truth. 
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True,  she  did  think  that  it  was  rather  strange 
that  nobody  seemed  to  call  now,  and  that  although 
many  people  stopped  and  spoke  to  her  when  she  was 
alone  in  the  street,  none  of  them  pressed  her  to 
come  and  see  them  as  they  had  been  used  to  do 
before ;  yet  even  thinking  thus  she  did  not  come 
any  nearer  to  the  truth  in  her  wonderings  than  that 
it  was  a  little  strange. 

So  matters  stood — owing  to  the  usual  lack  of 
speed  which  Farquhar's  lawyers  displayed — in  statu 

quo. 

As  for  the  Traffords, — well,  now  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  drawing  so  very  near,  they  had  not  time 
for  more  than  to  add  an  uncomplimentary  adjective 
to  Graham's  name,  whenever  it  was  mentioned,  for 
in  truth,  they  had  their  work  cut  out  to  get  every- 
thing ready  for  the  auspicious  event. 

Much  to  Mrs.  Trafford's  secret  joy  and  to  her 
outward  satisfaction,  Staunton's  Aunts  were  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  receive  the  news  of  his  engagement 
in  a  favourable  manner  and  as  soon  as  possible  very 
congratulatory  letters  came  from  them  to  Staunton 
expressing  their  joy  that  he  was  at  last  going  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  life — (that  was  from  Miss 
Lavinia,  whose  behaviour  alternated  always  between 
the  extremes  of  goodness  and  giddiness) — ex- 
pressing much  admiration  for  the  sweetly  pretty 
face  of  Laura — (that  was  from  Miss  Theodosia) — and 
saying  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  making  her  new  niece  a  handsome  bridal 
present. 

17* 
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Then  there  was  one  from  the  two  sisters,  written 
by  Miss  Theodosia,  to  Mrs.  Trafford  accepting  with 
much  pleasure  the  invitation  to  Madge's  wedding — 
and  also  one  in  the  same  hand-writing  to  Laura 
herself,  in  which  the  dear  old  lady  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  might  be  great  friends  in  the  future  and 
that  she  might  not  ever  come  to  regard  either  of 
Anthony's  Aunts  in  the  light  of  a  mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Trafford  was  gratified  and  Laura  jubilant, 
but  without  doubt  the  little  lady  learnt  very 
thoroughly  during  that  week  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying  that  "  He  who  increaseth  riches  increaseth 
care."  She  had  increased  her  riches  truly  but  the 
increase  did  add  to  her  burden. 

For  first  they  had  to  see  after  the  Misses 
Staunton's  rooms  at  the  Station  Hotel,  to  draw  out 
afresh  and  re-arrange  all  the  entertainments  and 
festivities  which  were  to  mark  the  joyful  occasion. 
Then  Laura  had  to  rush  off  in  a  hurry  to  the  dress- 
maker and  cajole  her  into  putting  all  orders  and 
other  work  aside  and  by  hook  or  by  crook  letting  her 
have  a  couple  of  pretty  dresses  before  the  wedding- 
day,  for  naturally  she  was  anxious  to  make  the  best 
impression  possible  upon  the  two  old  ladies  on  whose 
likes  and  dislikes  hung  so  much ;  so  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  household  in  St.  Eve's  did 
not,  nay  could  not,  trouble  themselves  just  then  very 
much  about  the  final  issue  of  a  case  about  which 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  long  ago. 

With  Farquhar  and  Orford  it  was  different. 
Farquhar    found  himself  almost   entirely  deprived 
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of  his  wife,  who  had  for  the  present  given  herself 
over,  as  might  be  said,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
furtherance  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  work;  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  did  Orford  find  himself  bereft 
of  his  Madge. 

As  he  said,  it  was  not  of  the  least  use  talking 
about  it  or  grumbling  and  growling  about  it. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  was  Mrs.  Trafford's  invariable 
answer,  if  he  tried  that  couiss,  "  after  next  Thursday 
you  will  have  Madge  to  yourself  for  as  long  as  you 
please;  till  then  you  must  submit  to  your  fate — 
which  is  that  Madge  is  busy  and  cannot  come.  Go 
away,  my  dear,  until  dinner-time." 

And  in  the  enforced  absence  from  his  sweetheart, 
Orford  took  refuge  with  Farquhar  and  the  two  men 
got  into  the  habit  of  taking  long  country  walks 
together  during  which  they  discussed  the  great 
scandal  over  and  over  again,  in  the  hope  of  one  or 
other  of  them  thinking  of  some  way  by  which 
Graham  could  be  brought  to  his  knees  or  Mrs. 
Hildersley  made  to  speak  out  and  own  the  whole 
truth,  without  waiting  to  gain  that  end  by  the  weary 
and  tedious  process  of  the  law-courts. 

But  though  they  discussed  it  and  turned  the 
whole  affair  over  from  the  very  beginning,  so  often, 
yet  they  did  not  hit  upon  any  feasible  and  reason- 
able plan  for  attaining  their  object. 

So  the  days  went  on  until  the  Tuesday  came 
bringing  with  it  Lord  and  Lady  Ceespring  and  the 
Misses  Staunton. 

They  came  somewhat  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
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met  in  Mrs.  Trafford's  rose-lighted  drawing-room, 
in  which  Lord  Ceespring  looked  as  handsome  an  old 
gentleman  as  one  could  wish  to  see  in  a  day's  march, 
and  Miss  Lavinia  Staunton — smothered  in  dark  and 
costly  furs,  rouged  to  her  eyes  and  wearing  a  veil 
which  came  to  the  tip  of  her  nose, — met  him  with 
the  air  of  a  coquettish  young  girl  of  sixteen  and, 
quite  ignoring  the  beautiful,  placid  lady  on  the  sofa 
beside  Madge,  treated  him  as  if  he  was  a  long-lost 
lover  come  back  to  her  feet. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  a  thousand  pounds 
if  I  had  'em,"  whispered  Staunton  to  Farquhar,  who 
shook  himself  out  of  a  brown  study  and  not  wishing 
to  appear  absent  minded  replied  hastily — 

"  Ah  !  no — no — to  be  sure  not.  I  quite  agree 
with  you." 

A  gleam  of  amusement  came  into  Staunton's  eyes 
— but  the  next  moment  his  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of 
everyone  in  the  room  were  turned  to  the  door,  which 
burst  open  to  admit  Orford,  who  came  hurriedly  in 
with  excited  air  and  looks. 

"  Farquhar,  I  want  you  at  once,"  he  said,  looking 
at  nobody  else — "  It's  of  the  greatest  importance — 
come  along." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  ran  forward.  "  Oh !  Captain 
Orford,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  cried. 

Orford  turned  and  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  Is  that  you,  my  dear?  "  he  said  kindly — "  You 
shall  hear  all  in  half-an-hour —  it  is  what  we  have 
been  hunting  for  so  long,  your  good  name." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DRIVEN   INTO   A   CORNER. 

"He  who  devises  evils  for  another,  falls  at  last  into  his  own  pit 
and  the  most  cunning  finds  himself  caught  by  what  he  prepared 
for  another." 

—  Metastasio. 

When  Marcus  Orford  had  got  Farquhar  safely 
outside  the  door  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  drawing-room 
and  had  closed  it  behind  them,  he  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  downstairs  to  the  little 
library,  where  a  decent-looking  man,  with  a  face 
that  was  familiar  to  Farquhar,  was  sitting  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  chair  holding  his  hat  between 
his  knees.  He  got  up  when  the  two  gentlemen 
entered  and  said — "  good  day,  sir,"  to  Farquhar, 
with  a  tip  of  his  forelock  which  had  so  strong  a 
savour  of  the  stable,  that  Farquhar  at  once  re- 
membered when  and  where  he  had  seen  him  before. 

"  Oh  !  good  day,  Barnes,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

"  Good  day,  Captain,"  returned  Barnes — "  'ope  I 
see  you  well  sir  ?  " 

"Pretty  fit,  thanks.  Still  at  the  cab-driving,  I 
suppose,  Barnes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — same  as  before,"  the  cab-driver  re- 
turned— "  I'm  'appy  to  say  the  gentlemen  at  the 
Barricks  favours  me  as  much  as  ever." 

"  It  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  you  know, 
Farquhar,  that  if  I  could  find  out  the  cab  which  was 
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employed  that  night,  we  might  get  a  clue  to  clear- 
ing up  our  difficulties." 

"  Yes — yes — go  on,"  said  Farquhar  impatiently. 

"  Naturally  enough,  I  went  to  Barnes  first;  and 
behold  Barnes  is  the  very  man." 

"  Gro  on,"  was  all  Farquhar  had  words  to  say. 

"  Now  Barnes — to  his  infinite  credit — is  a  very 
tidy  and  methodical  man — which  accounts  for  his 
cabs  always  being  so  neat — and  Barnes  makes  a 
rule  of  keeping  every  order  that  is  sent  in,  so  he 
only  had  to  look  it  out  and  here  it  is.  Now,  Barnes, 
show  Captain  Farquhar  what  you  have." 

Thus  bidden  Barnes  opened  a  seedy-looking 
pocket-book  and  took  a  folded  paper  from  between 
the  leaves,  which  he  spread  upon  the  table,  smooth- 
ing out  the  creases  with  both  hands. 

"  There  it  is,  sir — "  he  said. 

Farquhar  bent  and  looked  at  it,  recognising  Mrs. 
Hildersley's  bold  handwriting  in  an  instant. 

"  Please  send  a  cab  this  evening  at  eleven  o'clock 
without  fail,  to 

"Mrs.  Hildersley 

"  5  Mallinbro'  Terrace," 

and  in  one  corner  was  the  date  of  month  and 
year  of  the  evening  on  which  the  elopement  had 
been  arranged  to  take  place. 

"  It  is  her  handwriting,"  said  Farquhar — "  I 
wonder  though,  if  she  will  swear  it  is  simply  a 
forgery  ?  " 
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"  Can't  do  that,  sir,"  put  in  Barnes — "  The  lady 
brought  the  order  'erself  and  I  was  a-standing  at  my 
door  and  took  it  of  'er  myself.  '  Grood  morning,  Mr. 
Barnes,'  says  she,  '  I  want  you  to  send  a  cab  for  me 
to-night  at  eleven  ;  I'm  going  up  to  London  by  the 
mail.' 

" '  Very  good,  mum,'  says  I. 

"'  And,  Mr.  Barnes,'  says  she,  'just  stop  a  couple 
of  doors  away  from  my  'ouse,  for  I'm  not  a-going  to 
take  my  little  girls,  and  I'm  afraid  they  might  'ear 
the  cab  stop.' 

« <  Very  well,  mum,'  says  I,  *  I'll  be  particular 
about  it' — and  then  the  lady  says,  '  good-morning,' 
and  away  she  goes  as  light  as  a  bird." 

"  H — m  !  You're  perfectly  certain  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Hildersley,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir — I  know  Mrs.  Hildersley  as  well 
as  I  know  Captain  Orford  'ere,"  Barnes  answered, 
"  and  perhaps  you'll  ex-cuse  me,  Captain,  but  if  I'd 
a-known  I  could  'ave  set  your  mind  and  your  good 
lady's  at  rest,  I  might  'ave  come  forward  afore, 
instead  of  waiting  till  Captain  Orford  come  and 
ferretted  me  out.  Of  course,  sir,  I've  'eard  a  good 
deal  of  what  folks  'as  been  saying — and  if  I'd  'ave 
given  it  a  minute's  thought,  I'd  'ave  spoke  out  at 
once.  But  there,  sir,  I'm  very  sorry  and  I  'ope  it 
ain't  too  late  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Barnes,"  replied  Farquhar, 
"  but  all  the  same,  I'm  much  obliged  for  what  you 
say.     But  tell  us,  what  happened  afterward." 

"  Well  sir,  I  'appened   to  go  myself  that  night, 
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and  I  drew  up  a  couple  of  doors  off — as  Mrs. 
Hildersley  had  told  me  to — and  whilst  I  was  wait- 
ing your  good  lady  came  out  of  her  'ouse  opposite 
and  comes  across  the  road  to  me,  '  are  you  a-waiting 
for  Mrs.  Hildersley  ?  "  says  she — 

" '  Yes,  mum,'  says  I. 

" '  Then,'  says  she—'  I'll  get  in.' 

"  So  in  she  gets  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
out  comes  Mrs.  Hildersley.  'To  the  station,'  she  says 
to  me — and  then  she  slips  into  the  cab  and  shuts 
the  door  after  her.  Of  course,  you  know,  sir,  I  had 
naught  to  do  but  to  drive  off,  though  I  did  think 
it  was  rather  a  rum  start.  I  drove  along  at  a 
pretty  tidy  pace,  for  Mrs.  Hildersley  had  kept  me 
waiting  a  goodish  bit  and  I  knew  there  was  none 
too  much  time  if  she  wanted  to  catch  the  mail,  and 
then  just  before  we  got  to  the  station  I  'eard  a 
'ammering  at  the  winder  behind  me  and  I  looked 
back  and  saw  Mrs.  Farquhar  leaning  out  of  the 
winder.  'Turn  back,'  says  she — 'Mrs. — the  lady 
'as  forgot  something  of  great  importance ;  she  won't 
be  able  to  go  to  London  till  the  morning.' 

"  I  see  then,  you  know,  sir,"  Barnes  continued, 
"  that  Mrs.  Farquhar  didn't  know  as  1  knew  the 
other  lady — so  I  just  turned  the  'orse  round  and 
drove  them  back  again  to  where  I  took  them  up — ■ 
and  I  see  them  go  into  the  'ouse  together,  and  that's 
all  as  I  know  about  it." 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Barnes,  for 
telling  me  all  this,  and  when  the  whole  business 
is  settled,  I'll  see  you  again." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,'"  said  the  cabman  preparing  to 
depart. 

"  I  say,  Barnes,"  put  in  Orford  hastily — "  did  you 
ever  drive  Mrs.  Hildersley  any  other  times  ?  " 

"  Dozens,"  returned  Barnes,  with  a  sly  look. 

"  H — m ;  anywhere  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  but  I  used  to  take  her  up  at  her 
own  'ouse  and  drive  her  to  one  or  two  shops,  and 
then  she'd  say  sudden-like — '  I  think,  Mr.  Barnes, 
I'll  go  for  a  little  drive,  it's  a  very  fine  day.'  1  took 
her  a  good  many  of  those  little  drives,  time  and  again." 

"Alone?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  drive  her  out  a  mile  or 
two  on  one  road  or  t'other — and  she  always  used  to 
make  some  excuse  to  get  out  and  send  me  back. 
Either  t'was  a  lady  she  wanted  to  call  and  see,  or 
the  walk  'ome  would  do  her  good,  or  some  other 
excuse.  I  never  could  quite  make  it  out,  till  one  day, 
Captain  Graham  came  down  to  my  place  and  said 
he  wanted  a  cab — sharp.  I  didn't  'appen  to  have 
one  in  except  my  own,  so  I  went  myself.  He  told 
me  to  drive  to  Upplingly — you'll  know  the  village, 
I  daresay,  gentlemen — and  stop  at  the  first  big 
'ouse  on  the  right  after  you  reach  the  village,  and 
then  when  we  got  there  he  says — '  Oh  !  I  want  to 
call  'ere,  and  then  I'm  going  on  up  to  the  'All. 
You'd  better  wait — or  stay,  I  shall  be  a  good  while 
— perhaps  you'd  better  go  back  now ; '  and  then  he 
paid  me  and  I  came  back.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  ever  have  given  it  a  second  thought,  only 
when  I  got  'ome  my  missus  met  me  with,  'Mrs. 
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Hildersley's  been  'ere  a-wanting  you  and  a 
cab ;  one  of  the  servants  came  down  with  a  written 
order,  and  I  told  her  as  you  weren't  in.  However, 
Mrs.  Hildersley,  she  came  along  'erself  and  was  in  a 
rare  taking  at  your  being  out  and  no  cab  in. 
"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  "  isn't  there  one  cab  in  ? — I 
want  to  go  to  Upplingly  and  I'm  late  now."  So 
my  missis  says  without  thinking ;  {  Well,  mum,'  she 
says,  *  it  is  a  pity,  for  Barnes  has  driven  one  of  the 
officers  to  that  very  place.'  And  she  got  so  red  in 
the  face,  my  missis  thought  she  must  have  been 
going  to  meet  him  there." 

"  How  was  it  you  kept  all  this  to  yourself  so  long, 
Barnes  ?  "  Farquhar  asked  suddenly.  "  You  must 
have  known  what  people  were  saying  all  this 
time." 

"  No,  sir— only  about  Mrs.  Hildersley ;  you  see, 
sir,  if  a  man  in  my  position  comes  forward  to  speak 
it  looks  as  if  he  was  after  hush-money.  I  never 
went  in  for  that  yet,  but  as  soon  as  I  'eard  from 
Captain  Orford  'ere  that  your  good  lady  was  drawn 
into  it,  then  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  tell  all  I 
know." 

So  the  whole  truth  came  to  light — Farquhar  and 
Orford  went  off  early  the  next  morning  and  con- 
fronted Mrs.  Hildersley  with  the  cabman  Barnes 
and  her  own  written  order  for  the  cab  which 
carried  her  so  perilously  near  perdition. 

Brought  thus  into  a  corner  she  dropped  her  mask 
of  brazen  effrontery  and  confessed  the  truth,  not 
only   confessed   it   with   bitter   tears   and    sobs    of 
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penitence  and  wretchedness,  but  also  signed  a  full 
statement  of  her  guilt. 

Armed  with  this,  Farquhar  went  to  the  General 
commanding  the  district,  and  then  sent  on  a  state- 
ment and  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hildersley's  confession 
to  the  commanding-officer  of  Graham's  regiment ; 
after  this  he  posted  him  at  his  club  in  Town  and 
also  at  the  Blankhampton  Club  of  which  like  all 
other  officers  of  the  garrison,  he  was  an  honorary 
member. 

" And  now"  said  Farquhar  with  infinite  relish 
to  Orford.  "  I've  got  to  settle  my  personal  account 
with  the  little  sweep.  Will  you  come  along  and 
see  me  through  it  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  a  thousand  pounds," 
returned  Orford  promptly — "  Where  do  you  expect 
to  find  him  ?  " 

Farquhar  looked  at  his  watch — "  It's  just  three 
o'clock  now — he'll  be  at  his  own  house.  I  shall  go 
up   there   after  him,  pull   him    out  of    his  house 

and "  a  significant  and  swishing  shake  of  the 

whip  he  carried  told  all  the  rest. 

"Well,  give  me  ten  minutes — I  must  just  send  a 
note  to  my  people  ;  I  promised  to  be  with  them  at 
half-past  three." 

But  all  the  same  the  note  which  Orford  hastily 
scrawled  and  despatched  by  a  cab  to  the  Station 
Hotel,  was  not  addressed  to  Lady  Ceespring  but 
her  lord. 

"  Dear  father — "  it  ran — "  Get  into  this  cab  and 
tell  the  man  to  drive  like  the  devil  to  26  Mallinbro' 
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Terrace — Farquhar  is  on  his  way  to  do  it.  Don't 
lose  a  moment.  Your  affectionate  son,  Marcus 
Orford." 

For  the  fiery  old  gentleman  to  bustle  downstairs 
and  get  into  the  cab,  giving  his  son's  directions  to 
the  driver  thereof,  with  sundry  forcible  and  urgent 
additions  of  his  own  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  What  a  fume  he  was  in!  He  should 
miss  it,  he  kept  repeating  to  the  musty  old  cushions 
and  faded  linings  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been  a 
lady's  brougham  in  its  day — yes,  it  would  be  just 
like  his  luck  if  he  did. 

Then  they  turned  the  corner  into  Mallinbro' 
Terrace,  and  behold  there  was  Marcus  standing  out- 
side the  gate  of  Number  26. 

"Evidently,"  said  the  old  lord  with  a  gleeful 
chuckle.     "  Nothing  has  happened  yet" 

But  his  son  met  him  with  a  decidedly  doleful 
face. 

"  Farquhar's  been  a  deuce  of  a  time  in  there," 
he  said.  "  And  I  do  really  believe  the  little  sweep 
has  made  a  clean  bolt  of  it." 

"  Surely  not,"  exclaimed  the  old  lord. 

"  I  believe  he  has,"  said  Orford  with  intense  dis- 
appointment in  his  tones. 

They  waited  a  little  longer ;  the  quiet  street  was 
very  still,  for  it  was  not  a  thoroughfare.  One  or 
two  ladies  passed  up  and  down  and  a  nurse-maid 
with  a  baby  in  a  perambulator  and  several  children 
running  beside  her,  came  along,  drew  near  and 
finally  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Number  26. 
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"  Graham's  youngsters,"  murmured  Orford  to  his 
father. 

The  children  passed  in  at  the  gate,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  stood  still  to  look  at  the 
handsome  old  man  with  his  velvet  coat  and  white 
hair.  He  looked  at  her  with  interest,  first  because 
she  was  a  remarkably  pretty  child,  secondly  because 
she  had  a  great  ugly  weal  across  her  fair  and 
rounded  cheek. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  face  ? "  the  old 
lord  asked,  not  being  accustomed  always  to  stand  on 
ceremony. 

"  Oh !  papa  did  it  last  night,"  the  child  an- 
swered.    "  Mother  asked  him  why  he  never  goes  to 

the  club  now,  and  he  struck  at  her  and "  but 

there  the  story  was  cut  short,  for  the  nurse  came 
back  and  caught  the  child  by  the  hand. 

"  Come  in  this  minute,  Miss  Evelyn,"  she  said 
sharply — "  You  know  you  are  never  allowed  to  tell 
tales." 

"  But  the  old  gentleman  asked  me,"  persisted 
Miss  Evelyn — then  the  nurse  jerked  her  into  the 
house  and  closed  the  door  with  a  bang  behind  them. 

A  moment  later  it  was  flung  open  and  Farquhar 
with  a  man  in  plain  clothes  followed  by  a  police- 
man, came  out;  Farquhar  had  a  face  as  white  as 
chalk  and  as  ghastly  as  death. 

He  shuddered  as  he  reached  the  place  where 
Lord  Ceespring  and  his  son  were  standing. 

"  I  was  just_too  late,"  he  said  hoarsely — "  he  shot 
himself  just  before  I  reached  the  house." 
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"  And  the  wife  ?  "  asked  Orford. 

"  She  pretends  nothing — she  stood  and  looked  at 
him  as  he  lay  there,  and  then  she  drew  up  one 
sleeve  and  looked  at  her  arm !  It  was  black  and 
blue — '  I  forgive  you,'  she  said  in  a  half-whisper — 
'  I  forgive  you  all  now.' " 

"It  was  a  loathsome  sight,"  Farquhar  ended, 
with  another  shudder — "  And  please  Heaven,  I  may 
never  see  such  an  one  again.  Is  that  your  cab  ? 
Will  you  give  me  a  lift  home.  This  business  has 
undone  me  utterly." 

So  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  house 
where  lay  all  that  was  left  of  a  man,  who  had 
wrought  much  wickedness  in  this  world  and  very 
little  good  !  But  only  his  wife — his  widow  now — 
knew  that  Emily  Hildersley  had  sent  him  warn- 
ing of  the  steps  she  had  taken,  that  in  reality 
hers  was  the  hand  which  had  helped  him  to 
his  death. 

When  the  old  lord  and  the  two  younger  men  got 
into  the  cab  which  had  taken  Lord  Ceespring  to 
Mallinbro'  Terrace,  the  driver  asked  a  very  natural 
question,  for  he  touched  his  hat  and  said — "  Where 
to,  sir  ?  " 

Marcus  Orford  looked  at  his  father — Lord  Cee- 
spring looked  at  Farquhar. 

"  Anywhere  in  the  town  will  do  for  me,"  Farquhar 
said  in  reply  to  the  look — "I  left  my  wife  with 
Lady  Ceespring  and  was  to  meet  her  at  Mrs. 
Trafford's  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Mrs.  Traff '  has  an  afternoon  party  to- 
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day,"  struck  in  Orford.  "  You'll  show  there,  won't 
you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  old  lord,  not  very 
brightly.  "  I  promised  faithfully  to  go  early  and 
stop  late — but 

"  But  you  want  a  brandy  and  soda,"  suggested 
Farquhar — "  I  know  I  do — badly." 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  hotel  then,"  said  Lord 
Ceespring. 

"  Or  stop  at  the  Grolden  Swan — it  won't  waste  sc 
much  time,"  put  in  Orford,  with  decision. 

At  any  other  time  he  would  naturally  have 
suggested  calling  at  the  club,  but  he  knew  if  they 
once  showed  there  and  their  news  was  known,  there 
would  be  no  party  at  Mrs.  Trafford's  for  them  that 
afternoon.  Therefore,  not  being  inclined  to  give 
that  up,  he  bustled  his  father  and  Farquhar  along 
and  managed  to  get  them  to  St.  Eve's  before  the 
clock  of  the  Parish  struck  the  hour  of  five. 

They  found  Mrs.  Trafford's  room  full  even  to 
suffocation,  the  piano  jingling  above,  tea-cups 
rattling  below,  and  the  hubbub  of  voices  every- 
where. 

Mrs.  Trafford  herself,  who  naturally  kept  an  eye 
on  the  staircase,  was  the  first  to  perceive  them. 
She  told  Lord  Ceespring  tbat  his  wife  particularly 
wanted  him — "  To  introduce  somebody  to  you,  I 
think" —  she  whispered. 

She  bade  Farquhar  see  after  his  spouse,  who  had 
been  twice  to  the  door  to  look  for  him  "  and  who,  I 
assure  you,  has  had  quite  a  little  court  this  after- 

18 
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noon;  everybody  has  congratulated  her  and  made 
such  a  fuss  over  her !  But  I  am  glad  to  say  she 
takes  it  all  with  a  good  deal  of  gentle  dignity" — 
and  the  little  woma.i  nodded  at  him,  as  if  the  gentle 
dignity  was  a  special  grace  and  virtue  of  hers 
with  which  she  had  endowed  the  poor  girl  who 
had  suffered  so  cruelly  for  the  wickedness  of 
others. 

Then  as  Farquhar  disappeared  in  the  throng  she 
turned  her  head  and  made  a  captive  of  Orford,  who 
could  not  get  through  the  crowd  until  some  ladies 
near  the  doorway  moved,  but  who  was  craning  his 
neck  to  see  if  he  could  discover  his  sweetheart's 
whereabouts. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said  to  him — "  how  very  late 
you  are  !  what  have  you  been  about  ?  " 

For  once  Marcus  Orford  had  no  answering  smile 
for  the  gay  little  lady,  who  had  been  at  such  great 
pains  to  make  Blankhampton  "a  little  pleasant  to 
him." 

"  I've  been  on  a  very  unpleasant  errand,  Mrs. 
Traff ',"  he  replied — "  And  it  turned  out  infinitely 
more  unpleasant — unpleasant,  no,  worse  than  that — 
than  any  of  us  dreamt  of." 

"  Connected  with  that  horrible  man,  of  course," 
she  said  in  a  questioning  tone. 

Orford  shuddered. 

"Poor  little  Greorgie  is  avenged,  Mrs.  Traff' — 
Graham  shot  himself  this  afternoon,  half-an-hour 
before  Farquhar  reached  his  house." 

All  the  light  faded  out  of  Mrs.  Trafford's  keen 
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little  face,  giving  place  to  that  frost  of  horror  which 
invariably  seems  to  freeze  the  features  into  immo- 
bility, when  a  murder  or  a  suicide  comes  near  to  us 
in  our  daily  life. 

"  Dead — shot  himself,"  she  repeated  in  a  low  and 
awe-struck  tone,  "  Oh  !  Marcus,  is  it  true  ?  Do  you 
mean  it  ?  " 

"Yes — Farquhar  went  just  after  it  happened — 
saw  Mrs.  Graham — saw  it — Ugh !  Mrs.  Traff '  but 
it's  a  ghastly  end  to  come  to,  even  for  a— for  such  a 
one  as  he  was." 

And  then  he  told  her  all  the  details  so  far  as  he 
knew  them,  and  how  his  father  had  noticed  the 
livid  weal  across  the  child's  fair  face,  and  the  half- 
given  explanation  thereof. 

"  But  you  won't  put  off  the  wedding  for  it?  "  she 
cried  in  alarm. 

Orford  laughed  outright. 

"  Scarcely ! " 

"  That  is  all  right — I  was  so  afraid,  for  a  moment 
that  you  might  think  it  necessary." 

"Oh!  no — not  the  least  necessity  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  as  if  he  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  any  of 
us.  For  my  part,  although  one  doesn't  like  to  say 
much  of  a  dead  man,  he  was  a  fellow  I  never  could 
stand  at  any  price." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ADAMANT. 

"  Joy  cannot  unfold  the  deepest  truths.  Cometh  white-robed 
Sorrow,  stooping  and  wan,  and  flingeth.  wide  the  doors  she  must 
not  enter." 

— George  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Antrobus  was  eloquent  upon  the  several 
important  items  of  interest  which  were  swaying  the 
feelings  of  Blankhampton  people  about  the  time  of 
Marcus  Orford's  marriage. 

Concerning  the  crushing  defeat  which  Mrs. 
Hildersley  had  sustained  in  her  attempt  to  slip 
her  sin  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  innocent  friend, 
Mrs.  Hugh  was  more  than  eloquent,  she  was  im- 
pressive. 

"  When  I  remember,"  she  said — "  how  that  woman 
came  and  con — tided  in  me"  uttering  the  last  word 
with  an  emphasis  almost  worthy  of  John,  by  Divine 
Providence,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese — "  How  she 
worked  upon  my  sympathy  and  played  upon  my 
feelings — How  she  wormed  herself  into  my  con- 
fidence— Well,  I  can  only  be  thankful — thank-fvl — 
that  my  eyes  were  opened  in  time." 

There  were  those  among  her  hearers  who  thought 
■ — and  perhaps  were  not  far  wrong  in  thinking  so — 
that  Mrs.  Hugh's  sympathies  and  also  her  feelings 
were  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
Mrs.  Hugh,  however,  did  not  gather  that  such 
thoughts  had  an  existence  and  babbled  blandly  on. 

"  Yes — we  went  to  the  reception  the  day  before 
the  wedding !     Oh  !  they  only  had  relatives  at  the 
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breakfast — You  see  Mrs.  Trafford's  rooms  are  very 
SMALL  !  Oh  !  the  presents  were  very  lovely — most 
costly  indeed ;  and  such  a  number  of  them.  Keally, 
I  almost  think  she  had  more  even  than  To-To.  And 
we  went  to  the  wedding,  of  course.  Oh  !  we  would'nt 
have  missed  it  for  anything,  and  of  course,  they  all 
came  to  our  wedding — "  with  one  of  her  little  oily 
laughs — "  Yes — the  bride  looked  very  charming — 
for  a  dark  bride,  you  know.  And  her  dress  was  really 
lovely — I  could'nt  help  thinking  all  the  time  how 
well  Polly  would  have  looked  in  it.  And  her  manner 
was  very  sweet,  not  at  all  that  of  a  girl  making  such 
a  very  good  marriage,  for  really  it  is  a  splendid 
marriage,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 

"There  were  only  six  bridesmaids — I  think  Laura 
looked  the  best  of  them  all — "  Mrs.  Hugh  said  Lau — ra 
as  if  she  had  called  the  girl  so  from  her  cradle — 
"  Of  course,  she  looked  very  much  elated  with  her 
engagement.  Ah !  it's  wonderful  the  way  some 
people  have  of  managing  these  sort  of  things.  Dear 
Mrs.  Traf-FOED  has  such  a  winning  manner,  and 
with  men  that  goes  for  so  much." 

Thus  Mrs.  Hugh  babbled  blandly  on  to  those  of 
her  friends  who  were  not  admitted  into  such  high 
places  as  herself,  while  Polly  sat  by  looking  lovely 
and  dreaming  of  a  day  when  she  should  go  to  the 
altar  in  snowy  white  and  pearl  embroideries  and 
give  her  troth  to  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 

That  meant,  of  course,  Lord  Charterhouse — who 
between  ourselves,  was  a  nice  young  gentleman  for 
whom  to  live  in  dreams.     For  not   many  days  after 
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this,  he  went  down  to  the  Eiver  House  one  afternoon 
when  Mrs.  Hugh  and  Polly  were  alone,  and  after 
spending  an  hour  with  them,  over  tea  and  buttered 
muffins,  said  in  a  casual  kind  of  tone  to  Mrs.  Hugh 
just  as  he  was  leaving : 

"  Oh !  by  the  by,  Mrs.  Antrobus,  I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  for  some  little  time,  for  I  go  off  on  my 
long  leave  to-morrow." 

For  quite  half  a  minute  there  was  dead  silence 
so  that  Polly  could  hear  the  loud  beating  of  her 
own  heart  and  fancied  that  the  others  could  do  the 
same.  Then  Mrs.  Hugh  gasped  out — "  Oh ! 
really — "  in  such  an  utterly  blank  tone  that  even 
Polly  noticed  it  in  the  midst  of  her  pain. 

As  for  Lord  Charterhouse  he  felt — oh !  such  a 
"  howler  " — as  he  called  it — at  that  moment,  for  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  pain  on  poor  Polly's  pretty 
frightened-looking  face. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  Nell,"  he  thought,  even  then 
more  than  inclined  to  waver  between  the  two 
women  who  had  charmed  him — "I  would — yes, 
hanged  if  I  wouldn't.     But  there's  Nell " 

"  I  hate  going  away — "  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hugh  by 
way  of  extenuation — "but,  of  course,  long  leave  has 
to  be  taken  whether  one  likes  it  or  not." 

"  Oh  !  has  it  really  ?  "  remarked  the  older  lady 
recovering  her  habitually  bland  tones. 

"  I  daresay  you  will  have  a  very  good  time,"  put 
in  Polly  bravely ;  Polly  was  always  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  keeping  up  of  appearances,  even  under 
the  most  painful  or  embarrassing  circumstances. 
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"  Oh  !  pretty  fair !  "  returned  Mr.Winks  shrugging 
his  shoulders  as  if  he  did  not  much  like  the  prospect 
of  what  was  before  him.  "  Of  course,  when  one 
immolates  oneself  on  the  altar  of  family  duty  and 
affection,  one  may  be  supposed  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  out  of  the  immolation.  Well, 
then,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Antrobus;  thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness  and  hospitality  to  me — I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  return  it  some  day.  And  I  hope  you'll 
have  a  merry  Christmas  every  one  of  you." 

Then  he  dropped  her  hand  and  turned  to  take 
Polly's — Mrs.  Hugh  suddenly  thought  she  heard 
Baby  crying  upstairs  and  with  a  hasty  "  excuse  me, 
a  moment,  I  think  some  accident  has  happened  to 
Baby,"  ran,  or  to  be  accurate  waddled  hastily  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  two  young  people  together. 

"  Don't  forget  me,  Miss  Antrobus,"  said  he, 
holding  her  hand  very  fast  within  his  own. 

Polly  looked  wistfully  at  him  with  her  pretty 
blue  eyes,  as  if  she  would  fain  read  his  meaning  in 
his  looks  rather  than  in  his  words. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  very  sadly,  "  it  will  be  better 
if  I  do  not  remember  you,  Lord  Charterhouse." 

He  flushed  a  vivid  guilty  scarlet  all  over  his  pink 
and  white  face  at  her  words. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 
then  bent  down  and  kissed  the  soft  white  hand  he 
held,  once,  twice,  three  times.  "  Grood-bye  my 
Mayflower,"  he  said — "  good-bye." 

When  Mrs.  Hugh  came  back  again,  having  after 
a  long   search  found  Baby  sitting  on  the  kitchen- 
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table  eating  bread  and  butter  and  jam,  she  found 
Polly  standing  quietly  looking  into  the  fire. 

"  Never  mind,  Polly,  dear,"  she  said.  "  He  will 
come  back  again — of  course,  it  is  very  tiresome  his 
having  to  go  on  leave  but " 

"  Buoy  yourself  up  with  no  false  hopes,  mother," 
said  Polly.  "  Lord  Charterhouse  will  never  come 
back  again  to — to — us." 

And  Polly  was  right ;  for  just  a  month  later  his 
immolation  on  the  altar  of  family  duty  and  affection 
was  made  public  property  in  a  certain  column  of 
The  Times  :  indeed  there  were  two  announcements 
of  great  interest  to  Blankhampton  folk  in  that 
column  on  the  same  day. 

"  On  the  2nd  at  Blankhampton,  Sir  Anthony 
Staunton,  Bart.,  Major  the  25th  Dragoons,  of  Nest 
Abbey,  Chalkshire,  to  Laura,  younger  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Trafford,  St.  Eve's  Blankhampton  and  the  late 
Rev.  Humphrey  Trafford,  Rector  of  Gratherton. 

"  On  the  3rd,  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  Lord 
Charterhouse  to  Lady  Helen  Temple." 

"  Polly  wouldn't  hear  of  it/'  said  Mrs.  Hugh  in 
the  strictest  confidence  to  her  most  intimate  friends 
— "  And  I  assure  you,  poor  fellow,  he  was  quite 
broken-hearted  when  he  went  away.  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  for  I  quite  expected  he  would  do  something 
of  this  kind.  However,  Polly  was  like  adamant- 
ad — a — mant." 

THE  END. 
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WORKS  BY  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

CAVALRY  LIFE. 

"  '  Cavalry  Life '  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  seen,     Full  of  '  go,'  and  the  style  is  easy  and  lively." 

— Saturday  Review,  January  lith,  1882. 

"  The  author  also  has  the  power  of  depicting  pathetic  scenes 
with  taste  and  truth,  and  with  no  introduction  of  false  senti- 
ment^—Me&s&f^nniMm, 

REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

"  Light  and  lively  ;  they  sketch  soldiers  and  their  ways  and 
manners  from  the  life,  and  ought  to  be  popular  in  mess  ante- 
rooms, and  officers'  quarters  .  .  The  style  is  invariably  easy 
and  gentlemanly." — The  Times,  February  8th,  1883. 

"  They  are  good,  honest,  soldier-like  stories." 

—  The  Standard,  January  \8th,  1883. 

BOOTLES'  BABY. 

"  Miss  Mignon  is  a  delightful  little  bit  of  childhood." 

— Saturday  Review,  July  25th,  1885, 
"' Booties' Baby  '  is  a  model  short  story.     .     .     .    It  can  have 
few  equals." — Yorkshire  Post,  August  26th,  1885. 
"  'Booties'  Baby'  is  unapproachable." 

— Bristol  Mercury,  August  15th,  1885. 

DEI  O  TJ  IP  -  Hi  .A. 1 

"  It  proves  that  he  can  not  only  write  in  an  easy  and  lively 
style  which  carries  his  readers  along  with  him,  but  that  he  has 
also  at  his  command  a  fund  of  true  pathos." 

— The  Horning  Post,  September  11th,  1885. 

"  The  charm  of  Mr.  Winter's  stories  is  in  their  simplicity,  their 
genuine  human  sympathy,  and  their  constant  liveliness  and 
humour." — Hereford  Times,  August  15th,  1885. 

if  ltj  cz: . 

"'Pluck'  is  written  in  the  racy,  kindly,  hearty  stjle  which 
distinguishes  all  this  author's  work.  .  While  he  writes  as 
he  does  now  he  will  always  command  a  public  who  will  buy 
all  he  writes,  to  have  something  to  turn  to  in  moments  of  depres- 
sion, and  when  they  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
life  is  not  worth  living." — Whitehall  Review,  June  11th,  1886. 

"  To  our  mind,  among  the  many  interesting  little  works  of 
fiction  written  by  the  popular  author  of  '  Booties'  Baby,'  this  ia 
one  of  the  best. — Publishers'  Circular,  June  1st,  1886. 


WORKS    BY   JOHN    STRANGE   WINTER. 

IN    QUARTERS. 

Small  Crown  8vo.,  Paper  Covers,  Is. ;    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"'In  Quarters'  is  one  of  those  rattling  tales  of  soldiers'  life 
■which  the  public  have  learned  to  thoroughly  appreciate." 

— The  Graphic,  December  12th,  1885. 

'•'  The  author  of  '  Booties'  Baby  '  gives  us  here  another  story  of 
military  life,  which  few  have  better  described." 

— British  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1886. 

"  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  barracks  renders 
his  tales  of  soldiers  and  their  ways  accurate,  whilst  they  are, 
without  exception,  bright  and  amusing." 

— The  Morning  Post,  January  6th,  1886. 

"  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  human,  and  may  be  warmly 
commended." — Broad  Arrow,  March  27th,  1886. 

"  Will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  entire  English-speaking 
public.  '  In  Quarters '  is  simply  a  mighty  shilling's  worth  of 
amusement." — Sunday  Times,  Becemler  6th,  1885. 

ON     MARCH. 

Small  Crown  8vo.,  Paper  Covers,  Is.  ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  This  short  story  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Winter's  customary 
truth  in  detail,  humour,  and  pathos." — Academy,  April  11th,  1886. 

"  By  publishing  '  On  March,'  Mr.  J.  S.  Winter  has  added  another 
little  gem  to  his  well-known  store  of  regimental  sketches.  The 
story  is  written  with  humour  and  a  deal  of  feeling." 

— Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  March  IMh,  1886. 

"  A  fascinating  story,  the  reading  of  which  will  not  be  wasted 
time." — Birmingham  Daily  Post,  March  10th,  1886. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  that  have  emanated  from 
Mr.  Winter's  prolific  pen." 

—  GalignanVs  Messenger  {Paris),  March  22nd,  1886. 

"  A  bright  aud  vivacious  story,  wholesome  in  tone  and  senti- 
ment."— Nonconformist  and  Independent,  March  4th,  1886. 

"Another  of  the  clever  and  fascinating  stories  by  the  author 
of  '  Booties'  Baby,'  '  Houp-la  I '  and  other  works  now  familiar 
wherever  the  English  language  is  read." 

— Scottish  Reformer,  March  6th,  1886. 

"  As  a  description  of  military  men  and  manners,  'On  March 
will  undoubtedly  keep  up  the  reputation  its  author  has  won." 
—  Glasgow  Herald,  July  21th,  1886. 
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AEMY    SOCIETY! 

LIFE   IN  A   GARRISON  TOWN. 

In  One  vol.,  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  6s.    Boards,  2s. 
F.  Y.  WHITE  &  Co.,  London. 

"  This  discursive  story,  dealing  with  life  in  a  garrison  town,  is 
full  of  the  pleasant '  go '  and  movement  which  has  distinguished 
'  Booties'  Baby,'  '  Pluck,'  or  in  fact  a  majority  of  some  half-dozen 
novelettes  which  the  author  has  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  railway 
bookstall  patronisers." — Daily  Telegraph,  June  2ith,  1886. 

"  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  sketches  of  life  in  a  garrison 
town,  which  are  undeniably  clever  .  .  .  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
Mr.  Winter  draws  from  life." — St.  James's  Gazette,  July  17th,  1886. 

"  This  last  work  is  named 'Army  Society,'  and  very  amusing 
the  life-like  sketches  are.  For  go,  fun,  and  originality,  this  new 
author  has  no  rival  in  his  particular  line." 

— Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury,  June  12th,  1886. 

"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  welcome  another  bright,  spark- 
ling volume  from  the  clever  pen  of  J.  S.  Winter.  '  Army 
Society'  differs  somewhat  from  the  author's  other  tales.  As 
the  title  suggests,  there  is  less  actual  story  ;  but,  having  a  rich 
store  of  characters  to  portray,  the  writer  has  done  so  with  a 
strong,  bold  hand.  The  pictures  of  life  in  a  garrison  town  are 
inimitable." — Literary  World,  July  2nd,  1886. 

"  The  '  sidelights '  are  particularly  good — crisp,  concise,  to  the 
point ;  they  leave  nothing  to  add,  nothing  to  detract.  Altogether 
the  volume  is  full  of  interest,  lively  and  humorous,  and  quite 
equal  to  the  author's  other  charming  books."  fe 

—  Galigani's  Messenger  {Paris),  July  12th,  1886. 

"  We  know  of  no  books  of  military  life  which  can  compare 
with  Mr.  Winter's  for  a  combination  of  perfect  realism  and 
romantic  flavour.  .  .  Who  that  has  read  '  Booties'  Baby  '  or 
In  Quarters  '  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  delighted  anticipation  at 
the  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  the  same  pleasant  and 
prolific  author  1 " — The  County  Gentleman,  August  lih,  1886. 

" '  Army  Society  '  is  a  series  of  smart  sketches,  full  of  fun  and 
point,  that  may  be  accounted  among  some  of  the  best  work 
which  John  Strange  Winter  has  yet  written." 

—  Whitehall  Review,  June  25th,  1886. 

"  The  author  is  unsurpassed  in  our  day  for  vivid  descriptions 
of  British  army  life  in  all  its  picturesque  phases." 

—Daily  Graphic,  N.  Y.,  June  26th,  1886. 
"  To  military  men  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  characters 
likely  to  appear  in  such  a  story;  but  they  will  find  on  Mr.  Winter's 
platform  familiar  types,  playing  their  parts  in  a  humorous 
manner,  and  leaving  the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  performance 
delighted  with  the  skill  of  the  author." 

— Army  and  Navy  Magazine,  September,  1886. 
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GARRISON    GOSSIP, 

GATHERED    IN    BLANKHAMPTON. 

(A  Sequel  to   "Army   Society.") 
In  One  Vol.,  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


"  'Garrison  Gossip'  may  fairly  rank  with  'Cavalry  Life,'  and 
the  various  other  books  with  which  Mr.  Winter  has  so  agreeably 
beguiled  our  leisure  hours." — Saturday  Review,  April  2nd,  1887. 

"  The  novel  fully  maintains  the  reputation  which  its  author  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  in  a  special  line  of  his  own." 

—Graphic ,  May  'list,  1887. 

"Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  works  of  John 
Strange  Winter  will  expect  to  find  '  Garrison  Gossip '  a  lively 
story,  and  assuredly  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  .     The 

author  wastes  no  time  :  he  begins  to  be  lively  at  once,  and  having 
begun  he  does  not  allow  himself  even  a  momentary  lapse  into 
flatness. — Academy,  March  Vdth,  1887. 

"The  pages  sparkle  with  good  things,  as  heretofore — good 
stories,  manly  men,  harmless  quips  and  cranks.  Nothing  is 
wanting  of  the  old  style,  which  is  so  irresistibly  connected  with  all 
this  author  publishes." — Whitehall  Review,  March  17th,  1887. 

"  Cleverly  written,  and  true  to  life.     .     .  It  portrays  in  an 

admirable  manner  what  its  title  promises,  vi/.,  the  daily  routine  of 
a  garrison  town." — Court  Journal,  March  Ylth,  1887. 

' '  The  story,  as  its  title  suggests,  is  made  up  of  gossip  ;  but  if  all 
gossip  were  as  entertaining,  the  race  of  bores  would  be  extinct." 

— Scotsman,  March  7th,  1887. 

"It  is  an  admirable  sketch,  not  only  of  the  military  society 
which  the  title  seems  to  promise,  but  also  of  the  petty  society  of  a 
cathedral  city." — Pictorial  World,  April  lith,  1887. 

"There  is  some  very  powerful  clerical  drawing  in  'Garrison 
Gossip ' — the  description  of  the  Dean  and  the  gossips  among 
parsons  being  lifelike." — The  Lady,  April  21st,  1887. 

"  The  title  exactly  covers  the  purpose  of  the  book,  for,  though 
no  great  central  theme  occupies  the  attention  .  one  is 

carried  pleasantly  through  the  gossipy  society  of  a  garrison  town." 
— Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  September  2ith,  1887. 

"  The  '  Garrison  Gossip '  is  very  perfect  of  its  kind  and  true 
to  nature." 

— Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette,  August  27th,  1887. 
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MIGNON'S    SECRET. 

Small  Crown  8vo.,  Paper  Covers,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  In  '  Mignon's  Secret '  Mr.  Winter  has  supplied  a  continuation 
to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  '  Booties'  Baby.'     .  .     The  story  is 

gracefully  and  touchingly  told." — John  Bull,  December  11th,  1886. 

"  A  clever  little  story.     .  .     It  is  lightly  touched,  and  has 

somewhat  a  tragic  termination.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  '  Mignon    yet,  by  a  long  way." 

— Punch,  December  ith,  1886. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the    creator    of    'Booties,'    'Lucy 
'  Mignon,'  and  many  other  characters,  has  ever  done  better  work 
than  in  '  Mignon's  Secret.'  " — Broad  Arrow,  December  ith,  1886. 

"  The  fun  and  the  pathos  are  as  fine  as  in  former  works,  and  the 
gracious  sympathy  with  and  delicate  insight  into  child  nature  are 
of  very  uncommon  quality." 

— Birmingham  Daily  Post,  November  17th,  1886. 

" '  Mignon's  Secret '  deals  with  children's  character  and  their 
influence  on  men  of  the  world  in  a  manner  which  cannot .  be  too 
highly  spoken  of." — Sheffield  Telegraph,  November  Vjth,  1886. 
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"  Barrack  life  is  abandoned  for  the  nonce,  and  the  author  of 
'  Booties'  Baby'  introduces  readers  to  a  country  home  replete  with 
every  comfort,  and  containing  men  and  women  whose  acquaintance- 
ship we  can  only  regret  can  never  blossom  into  friendship.' 

—  Whitehall  Review,  April  28th,  1887. 

"  This  charming  little  book  is  bright  and  breezy,  and  has  the 
ring  of  supreme  truth  about  it." — Vanity  Fair,  May  list,  1887. 

"  It  is  clever  throughout,  and  often  powerful.  It  deals  with 
army  life,  which  it  sketches  with  the  vigour  and  ease  now  familiar 
in  Mr.  Winter's  bright  and  jolly  pages.  It  may  best  be  described 
as  a  capital  little  love  story,  well  constructed  and  enlivened  by 
plenty  of  clever  character  sketching.  In  outward  form  it  re- 
sembles the  kind  of  fiction  known  as  shilling  railway  fiction  ;  but 
it  differs  conspicuously  from  the  generality  of  such  books  by  its 
inner  excellence."- — Scotsman,  May  2nd,  1887. 
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Small  Crown  8vo.,  Paper  Covers,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  capital  love  story,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  written  in  a 
dashing  style  that  will  charm  the  most  melancholy  of  readers  into 
hearty  enjoyment  of  its  fun." — Scotsman,  October  17th,  1887. 

"  The  name  of  John  Strange  Winter  is  enough  to  tell  the  reader 
that  '  Mignon's  Husband '  is  a  brisk,  lively  tale,  with  a  little  pathos 
but  more  fun." — Graphic,  December  10th,  1887. 

"  '  Mignon's  Husband '  takes  us  back  once  again  to  all  our  old 
favourites  of  the  Scarlet  Lancers.     .  .     The  little  volume  is  as 

good  as  all  the  early  books  which  brought  John  Strange  Winter's 
name  as  an  author  into  prominence." 

—  Whitehall  Review,  November  VJth,  1887. 
"  There  is  less  of  camp  life  and  more  of  society  life  in  '  Mr. 
Winter's '  latest  story  than  in  any  of  its  charming  pre- 
decessors. .  To  say  that  the  little  story  abounds  in 
brightness  and  humour,  accompanied  by  an  undertone  of  genuine 
feeling,  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  written  by  '  John 
Strange  Winter.' " — County  Gentleman,  November  12th,  1887. 

"  The  plot  is  simple,  but  the  working  out  is  skilful  and  the 
nterest  is  sustained  to  the  last  page." 

— Public  Opinion,  November  18th,  1887. 

"  There  is  a  charming  child  in  the  book  who  bids  fair  to  rival 

Mignon   in    public    favour.    All    the    children    are    delightfully 

ketched,  but  the  tiny  Madge  is  an  exquisite  creation,  and  forms  a 

delightful   addition  to   the  author's  picture  gallery  of  pleasant 

faces." — West  London  Advertiser,  October  29th,  1887. 

"  All  the  world  knows  and  loves  '  Booties'  Baby,'  and  will  rush 
to  read  how  she  was  wooed  and  wedded,  which  is  charmingly  told 
in  this  delightful  little  book." — Life,  November  17th,  1887. 

"  The  love-making  passages  are  treated  in  John  Strange  Winter's 
inimitable  style ;  and  the  counter  plot,  in  which  the  chief  actors 
are  a  blustering  country  squire  and  an  artificial  young  lady  with 
an  overwhelming  anxiety  as  to  the  main  chance,  is  vastly  diverting. 
The  dialogue  is  brisk  and  clever ;  and  the  characterisation  is  as  crisp 
as  when  '  Booties'  Baby '  first  took  the  reading  public  by  storm." 
—Bristol  Observer,  October  29th,  1887. 
'■Another  capital  shilling  novelette  is  'Mignon's  Husband, 
which  must  be  taken  as  the  conclusion  of  that  agreeable  series  of 
tales  which  began  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  '  Booties'  Baby 

Where  there  is  nothing  to  blame  and  everything  to 
praise,  it  is  difficult  to  be  original  in  treating  such  a  story  ,  so  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  advising  everybody  to  read  and  find  out 
for  him  or  herself  who  eventually  had  Mignon  Ferrers  to  wife." 

— Pictorial  World,  November  17th,  1887 
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A    SIEGE   BABY. 

Library  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"The  first,  and  perhaps  the  best,  story  is  a  sympathy-inviting 
tale  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  .  Then  we  get  upon  lighter 

themes,  and  listen  to  the  jovial  nonsense  of  mess-table,  and  those 
wild  episodes  of  army  life  the  re-telling  of  which  enlivens  the 
tedium  of  guard-room  and  quarters.  Few  writers  can  set  down 
these   delightful  follies  with  more  effect  or  better  local  colouring. 

.  .  Either  in  jest  or  earnest  this,  like  all  its  predecessors,  is 
a  pleasant  book  for  the  winter  fireside  and  the  arm-chair." 

— Daily  lelegraph,  November  11th,  1887. 

"  Mr.  Winter   is  at  his  best  in  them.     .     .     .  The  Indian 

Mutiny  gives  him  material  for  other  sketches  in  the  collection,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  gains  its  effect  from  the  fine  and  fresh  por- 
trayal of  the  feelings  called  into  being  by  interest  in  babies.  Mr. 
Winter  may  be  said  to  have  made  babies  peculiarly  his  own." 

— Scotsman,  October  17th,  1887. 

"The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  this  new  sheaf  of  stories  by 
the  popular  author  of  '  Booties'  Baby '  is  a  very  touching  and 
pathetic    one     .  .     ,     Amongst    the    other    stories,    the    one 

entitled  '  Out  of  the  Mists  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  written,  although 
the  tale  of  true  love  it  embodies  comes  to  a  most  melancholy 
ending." — Count]/  Gentleman,  November  12th,  1887. 

"  This  collection  of  tales  will  enhance  John  Strange  Winter's  al- 
ready high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  It  is  invidious 
to  make  distinctions  where  all  are  good,  but  I  must  make  special 
mention  of  '  A  Siege  Baby  '  which  is  a  dramatic  and  pathetic  tale  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny." — Lady's  Pictorial,  October  29th.  1887. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  lively  and  amusing  sketch  is  that  entitled 
'  Miss  Harker's  Eeputation,'  wherein  an  utterly  selfish  and  vulgar 
wretch  recounts  with  an  unblushing  frankness  his  matrimonial 
experiences." — Public  Opinion,  November  11th,  1887. 

"The  tales  are  all  in  the  writer's  best  style,  and  no  further  praise 
could  be  accorded  to  them.  Mr.  Winter  devotes  as  much  attention 
to  his  manner  as  he  does  to  his  matter,  and  what  he  writes  bears 
more  than  one  reading — a  severe  test  nowadays." 

— Court  Journal,  October  22nd,  1887. 

"The  account  of  Mr.  O'Sheeney's  double  discomfiture  is  excruci- 
atingly funny.  So  are  '  The  Fool  of  the  Kegiment,'  and  '  Child- 
hood's Memories.'  .  .  .  Take  them  all  round,  these  are  some  of 
the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  for  some  time." 

— Pictorial  World,  November  11th,  1887. 
_  "  The  soldier  stories  of  John  Strange  Winter  are  written  with 
life  and  spirit,  are  full  of  amusement,  with  occasional  touches  of 
pathos,  and  portrays  people  who  ought  to  live  if  they  do  not,  they 
are  so  manly  and  womanly,  so  hearty,  so  human  and  so  alive." 

—Mail  *  Express,  N.  T. 
F.    V.    WHITE    &    CO.,    London. 


SING  &  SPEAK  WELL. 


The  wear  and  tear  that  PublicSpeak- 
ers  and  Vocalists  are  subjected  to  is 
removed,  and  strength  and  purity  of 
voice  are  retained  as  rich  and  me- 
lodious in  after-life  as  they  may  hare  i 
exhibited  .at  *he  onset  of  their  career,  f 
These  delightfully-flavoured  lozenges  1 
may  be  administered  to  the  youngest 
child  ad  libitum,  and  do  not  disorder 
the  head,  stomach  or  bowels. 

JENNY  LIND.— "I  have  much 
pleasure  in  confirming,  as  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  the  testimony 
already  so  general  in  favour  of  the 
(Miles  Doughty's)  Lozenges  prepared  by  yon." 

Testimonials  also  from  Signor  Tommaso  Salvini  (tragedian),  Theatre 
Royal,  Drary  Lane,  Herr  Theodor  Wachtel,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Sir 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  upwards  of  five  thousand  others.  The 
Lozenges  are  sold  by  all  Chemists.  Boxes,  6d„  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lis.,  or  i»ost  free 
7d.,  Is.  2d.,  2s.  !)d.,  5s.  4d.,  and  lis.  6d. ;  and  by  the  proprietors, 

P.    NEWBESY   &   SONS, 

1,   KING   EDWARD   STREET,   Newgate   Street,    LONDON,    E.O. 


YE  OLD  EMYSSCHE  "CHERRYE"  TOOTH  PASTE 

(Design  and  Trade  Mavk  Registered.) 

An  Elegant  Toilet  Requisite,  imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  to  the  breath.  The 
cover  of  the  porcelain  box  forms  a  tasteful  pictorial  souvenir  of  Old  London  in  th« 
Health  Exhibition  of  1884. 

Is.,  post  free  Is.  3d.,  or  may  be  ordered  of  any  Chemist. 

F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS  (Established  1746), 
1,  KING   EDWARD   STREET,  Newgate  Street,  LONDON. 


J.  J.  BELL  &  SONS'  SECRETE  OIL  FOR  THMAIR 

(Registered  under  the  Trade  Marks  Act,  1875), 

(ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  40  TEARS), 

Effectually  promotes  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  Hair,  and  by  exerting  a  vigoron* 
action  in  the  capillary  vessels  prevents  its  falling,  or  becoming  grey.  It  contains 
nothing  but  what  is  beneficial  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Hair.  "  BELL'S  SECRETE 
OIL  "  is  neither  a  "  Dye  "  nor  a  "  Wash,"  but  merely  a  superior  "  Hair  Oil,"  and 
probably  no  better,  cleaner,  or  purer  combination  for  general  use  has  ever  been 
discovered. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  per  bottle,  Is.,  2s.,  5s. 

Post  Free,  carefully  packed,  for  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.,  or  «s.  3d.,  from  the  sole  Pro- 
prietors, 

F     NEWBERY    &    SONS, 

1,  KING  EDWARD  STREET,  Newgate  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Established  A.D.  174s.) 


JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER'S  POPULAR  ONE  SHILLING  NOVELS. 
In  Paper  Covers,  It. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  each  (Postage,  2d.) 

THE    FOUETH   EDITION    OF 

THAT     IMP! 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTEE, 
Author  of  "  Bootle's  Baby,"  &c. 


THE  SIXTH  EDITION  OF 

MIGNON'S   SEOEET. 

The  Story  of  a  Barrack  Bairn. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Bootle's  Baby,"  "  Houp-La !"  "  Cavalry  Life,"  "  Fluok,"  &c. 

% 
" .  .        In  this  delightful  volume  the  reader  finds  John  Strange  Winter,  as 
usual,  in  excellent  form,  and  that  the  pages  contain,  as  heretofore,  plenty  of  wit 
and  humour,  agreeably  mingled  with  pathos  of  a  by  no  means  overwrought 
kind." — Whitehall  Review. 


THE   SIXTH  EDITION  OF 


MIGNON'S   HUSBAND. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

".  Is  as  good  as  all  the  early  books  which  brought  John  Strange 

Winter's  name  as  an  author  into  prominence." — Whitehall  Review. 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

IN    QEAETEES. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  25th  (Black  Horse)  Dragoons. 

By  Same  Author. 

"  Is  one  of  those  rattling  tales  of  soldier's  life  which  the  public  have  learned 
to  thoroughly  appreciate." — Graphic. 

"  In  some  of  these  sketches  there  is  much  that  reminds  us  of  Bret  Harte  at  his 
best." — Broad  Arrow. 


THE  FOUETH  EDITION  OF 

ON     MAECH. 

By  Same  Author. 
"Mr.  J.   S.  Winter  has  added  another  gem  to  his  well-known  store  of 
regimental  sketches.    The  story  is  writtten  with  humour  and  a  deal  of  feeling." 
— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

F.  V.  WHITE  i&  Co.,  31,  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Are  universally  aoViitted  to  be  wortha  Ga«aea 
a  Box  for  Lilious  and  Nervous  Disorders, 
such  as  wind  and  pain  in  the  Stomach, 
Side  Headache,  Giddiness,  jp'ulgess  ant! 
Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drow- 
s;ae.>s  cdid  (  hills,  liushings  of  Haat,  J>*ss  oi 
Appe  't-,  Shortness  o>  Breath,  ttetiveuess, 
Scurvy,  Eiotches  on  the  Sitin,  Disturbed  Sleep, 
)<  .-ightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  'J  reiu- 
'.  'ii.jj  Sensations,  &c.  The  "ffirst  Dose  wi3  Give 
lithef  in  Tiveuty  Minutes.  This  is  ao  Ac- 
tion. &k  they.  !'av'  doc«  it  in  countless  t^sos. 
Everv  sc'.'a-ti'  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  roe. 
Bo:;  r*  t'.-.tie  Pills,  ar.d  th  "'  will  be  ackpow- 
leug-.u  to  tte 


For  females  of  all  pges  tlie-:«  Ktk  «re 
invaluable,  as  a  fsw  doses  ot'  tSttm,  nawry 
oC  ail  iitmaours,  cpt.u  all  obstructions-  anil 
fcjing  ahoui  all  that  is  reuaived.  Jio  f.maJe 
should  be  without  them,  'i  i.ere  is  no  uteCinice 
to  he  found  to  equal  JSEECHAl'S 
~B lit Ij  S  for  removing  any  oLsiuctKai  or 
irregularity  of  the  system.  %i  taken,  arxcrdicg 
to  the  directions  giveTt  with  each  Box.  they  will 
soon  restore  females  of  al!  ag*>3  jo  soon.?  ami 
robust  health.  This  hi.-  been  proved  by  thou- 
sands T.'M.o  have  tried  them  .n;d  foun>.  the 
benefits  which  are  esmred  by  their  n*e.    '.Jai 

^c-r  ;.  ?"  :ak  Stomach;  Jan/aired  Oigt^ 
find   all   r>iso;<Krs  •-'  the  liver;  they  act 
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fell  b  $ 
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ri.a;ric,  and  .•  fta  doses  will  be  found  to 
wori;'.3ts  uDon  thi  roost  important  organs  :• 
:;tlriia,i  ..  ,ichi  5.      They  sfrsagtbec  the  *•. 
;nuscul-      -.stern,    estare  she  Jong  last  conr. 
ion.  I  •    .     .'•!:  the  keen  ^<3gc  of  o. 
arc  if-  >i  :     a-xWrt;  vk'ii  the  rosebud  oi  in 
-    s-;virg!  tfee-rgy  of  th. 1  ciuas*-^, 
re  (acts  ie.orrSe$  ooraaauaH,;-  s. -/ma: 
of  nil  ck-ssss  of  socicf,  ;  ;ri<l  •-"    "f    he 
guarantees   to   the  neirrrtts  and  <! a  il'fat'V 

of  .-iiiy  patent  medicine  i" 
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Sc'd  *  '  a#  -Orujgisls  aad  Pattttl  Meditklf  j  j 
Vitii'm  fiiajytvleere,  in  Bcxes  fit  5.8,  Sad.  j  j 
rt«if  2s.  '.  d.    ;  j 


